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she has been extremely selfish—so selfish, indeed, that she 1] 
has robbed posterity of its natural, inalienable rights. From | 
the period of the formation of the Government down to the | 
present moment, her policy has been downright suicidal, | 


and, as a matter of course, wholly indefensible. She has 
hugged a viper to her breast; her whole system has been 
paralyzed, her conscience is seared, and still holding in her 


embrace the cause of her shame and suffering, she is be- | 


coming callous to every principle of justice and magnanim- 
ity. Except among the non-slaveholders, who, beside being 


kept in the grossest ignorance, are under the restraint of all | 


manner of iniquitous laws, patriotism has almost ceased to 
exist within her borders. And here we desire to be dis- 
tinctly understood, for we shall have occasion to refer to 
this matter again. We repeat, therefore, the substance of 
our averment, that, at this day, there is scarcely a grain of 
pure patriotism in the South, except among the non-slave- 
holders. 

The North too Scrupulous—the Theory that John Brown 


Practiced.—With regard to the unnatural and demoraliz- || 


ing system of slavery, we believe the majority of northern 
people are too scrupulous. They seem to think that it is 
enough for them to be mere Free-Soilers, to keep in check 
the diffusive element of slavery, and to prevent it from 
crossing over the bounds within which it is now regulated 
by municipal law. Remiss in their national duties, as we 
contend, they make no positive attack upon the institutions 
in the southern States. . * = . ° % 
Did they not, in “the days that tried men’s souls” strike 
as hard blows to secure the independence of Georgia as 
they did in defending the liberties of Massachusetts, and is 
it not notoriously true that the Toryism of South Carolina 
prolonged the war two years at least? Isit not, moreover, 


equally true, that the oligarchs of South Carolina have been | 


unmitigated pests and bores to the General Government 
ever since it was organized, and that the free and consci- 
entious people of the North are virtually excluded from 
her soil in consequence of slavery? It isa well known and 
incontestable fact that the northern States furnished about 





two thirds of all the American troops engaged in the revo- | 


lutionary war; and, though they were neither more nor 
less brave or patriotic than their fellow soldiers of the 
South, yet, inasmuch as the independence of our country 
was mainly secured by virtue of their numerical strength, 
we think they ought to consider it not only tneir right but 
their duty to make a firin and decisive effort to save the 
States which they fought to free from falling under the 
yoke of a worse tyranny than that which overshadowed 
them under the reign of King George the Third. Freemen 
of the North! we earnestiy entreat you to think of these 
things! Hitherto, as mere free-soilers, you have approached 
but half way to the line of your duty; now, for your own 
sakes and for ours, and for the purpose of perpetuating this 
great Republic, which your fathers and our fathers founded 
in septennial streams of blood, we ask you, in all serious- 
ness, to organize yourselves as one man, under the banners 
of liberty, and to aid us in exterminating slavery, which is 
the only thing that militates against our complete aggran 
dizement asanation. In this extraordinary crisis of affairs, 
no man can be a true patriot without first becoming an 
Abolitionist. 

The Non-Slaveholders to Strike for Treason.—Non-slave- 
holders of the South, farmers, mechanics, and working- 
men, we take this occasion to assure you that the slave- 


holding politicians whom you have elected to offices of | 





honor and profit have hoodwinked you, trifled with you, | 


and used you as mere tools for the consummation of their | 
* * * 


wicked designs. ' a ° 

Now, as one of your own number, we appeal to you to 
join us in our earnest and timely efforts to rescue the gen- 
erous soil of the South from the usurped and desolating 
control of these political vampires. Once and forever, at 
least so far as this country is concerned, the infernal ques- 
tion of slavery must be disposed of; a speedy and absolute 
abolishment of the whole system is the true policy of the 
South—and this is the policy which we propose to pursue. 
Will you aid us? will you assist us? will you be freemen, 
or will you be slaves? . . . * . * 

Do not reserve the strength of your arms until you shall 
have been rendered powerless to strike ; the present is the 
proper time for action ; under all the circumstances, apathy 
or indifference is a crime. First ascertain, as nearly as you 
can, the precise nature and extent of your duty, and then, 
without a moment’s delay, perform it in good faith. To 
facilitate you in determining what considerations of right, 
justice, and humanity require at your hands, is one of the 
primary objects of this work ; and we shall certainly fail in 
our desire if we do not accomplish our task in a manner 
acceptable to God and advantageous to man. 

Revolution—Peacefully if we can, Violently if we must.— 
Now, sirs, we ask you, in all seriousness, is it not apparent 


that you have filched from us nearly five times the amount | 


of the assessed value of your slaves? Why, then, do you 
still clamor formore? Is it your purpose to make the game 
perpetual? Think you that we will ever continue to bow 
at the wave of your wand, that we will bring humanity 
into everlasting disgrace by !icking the hand that smites us, 
and that with vs there is no point beyond which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue? Sirs, if these be your thoughts 
you are laboring under a most fatal delusion. You can 
goad us no further; you shall oppress us no longer; here- 
tofore, earnestly, but submissively, we have asked you to 
redress the more atrocious outrages which you have per- 
petrated against us; but what has been the invariable fate 
of eur petitions? With scarcely a perusal, with a degree 
of contempt that added insult to injury, you have laid them 
on the table, and from thence they have been swept into 
the furnace of oblivion. Henceforth, sirs, we are demand- 
ants, notsuppliants. We demand our rights; nothing more, 
nothing less. It is for you to decide whether we are to 








| thus subjected to civil war? 
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have justice peaceably or by violence, for whatever conse- 
quences may follow, we are determined to have it one way 
or the other. 
The Banner to Stand or Die by.—Inscribed on the ban | 

| 


} her which we herewith unfurl to the world, with the full and 
| fixed determination to stand by it or die by it, unless one 


of more virtuous efficacy shall be presented, are the mot 
toes which, in substance, embody the principles, as we 
conceive, that should govern us in our patriotic warfare 
against the most subtle and insidious foe that ever men 
aced the inalienable rights and liberties and dearest inter- | 
ests of America: 

1. Thorough organization and independent political ac 
tion on the part of the non-slaveholding whites of the 
South. 

2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders; never another 
vote to any One who advocates the retention and perpetua 
tion of human slavery. 

3. No coliperation with pro-slavery politicians; no fel 
lowship with them in religion; no atliliation with them in | 
socicty. 


them has been marked with the utmost urbanity 
i have met Representatives in this Hall, coming 


| from all parts of this country, as my compeers in 


4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants; no guestship || 


in slave-waiting hotels ; no fees to pro-slavery lawyers ; no 
employment of pro-slavery physicians ; no audience to pro 
slavery parsons. 

5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaveholders. 

6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to pro-slavery 
newspapers. 

7. The greatest possible encouragement to free white | 
labor. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I have had that 
document read in order that the country, as well 
as this body, might be informed of the position | 
held by certain gentlemen of the Republican party, | 
and especially by those who have been recom- | 
mended for the Speakership of this House. The | 

. . ! 
extracts which have been read are in substance | 
true extracts from the book itself, which is in the | 
House. Those extracts have been examined and 
marked. It appears by those extracts that nearly 
all the Republican members of the last Congress, | 
and certain members of the present, recommended 
certain things to the non-slaveholders of the South; 
and among them non-fellowship, either socially or 
politically, with slaveholders. If such be the 


| 
purpose of the gentlemen of this House, who || 

| 

| 


signed that paper, let me ask, has itindeed come to | 
this, that gentlemen of the North, who live under | 
institutions secured to them by the Constitution of 
their country, which institutions we have never 
attempted to invade; that‘gentlemen living in a 
bond of union, and under a Constitution which | 
has cost so much blood, and so much treasure; | 
and under which, by the codperation of both North | 
and South, our country has grown to its present | 
strength and importance—has it come to this, that 
they have got their own consent, and expect the 
country will agree to it, to advise those of the | 
South who do not happen to own slaves, to rise | 
in rebellion, and to destroy the slave interest, | 
| 


first by non-intereourse in religion or socially and || 


politically; and then by advising them not to wait 
to strike the blow until their arms are powerless, | 
but to exterminate the odious institution, peace- 
ably if they can, forcibly if they must? 

Such are the doctrines recommended by the 
paper which was signed by at least two members 
of this House who have been recommended by 
the Republicans for the Speakership. 

Now, if we are a common country; if we sit 
here to deliberate under the stars and stripes of | 
our beloved country, claiming a common Consti- | 


every relation of life. But can I continue to do 
so, except gentlemen disclaim having advised my 
constituents—half of whom are nen-slaveholder 

—to have no intercourse with me; not to visit th 
Church where I worship; to strike down and os 
tracize slaveholding ministers; to abandon hotel: 


{| where there are slave-waiters; to discontinue pat 


ronage to the newspapers and literature that ai 
conducted by slaveholders? If they expect t 
play that game, the sooner it is avowed or dis 
claimed, the better. ® 

I put the question to the North. How would 
they like us to say to the North that their fore 
—which they say are so profitable—the ir wor! 
shops, their mines, and their branches of industry 
are not well managed, and that we could use them 
more profitably than they? What is the recom 
mendation there? It is, that the wealth of th 
South shall be dedicated to the North; that, as th 
southern citizens manage their wealth badly, and 
cannot get the full yield of their forests, as th 
Yankees do, who sell their timber and burn th: 
limbs into ashes to make potash, and manure thei: 
ground with the stumps, the South shall be d 
prive d of her resources because her farmers sex 
proper not to do this, or to live in this pir ayun 
manner, but prefer to fill their barns with the pro 
ducts of the soil? These gentlemen come in and 
say that the riches of the South are neglected by 
the bad management of the South; that the ac 
cursed plague of slavery does it; and that, there 
fore, non-slaveholders at the South should rise in 
their majesty—peaceably if they can, foreably 


| they must—take their arms, subdue the slav 
holders, drive out the plague of slavery, tak 
vossession of the country, and dedicate it to fre 


tution and looking to a common end: if we are || 


descended from the Same great ancestry who 
fought together the battles of the Revolution, are | 
we to be thus insulted, thus trampled upon, and | 
Are we to have these 

appeals made to the baser passions of our-nature ; 

and is the country to be Wrushed and degraded by | 
having placed in the chair, filled by the greatClay | 
and Winthrop, and other lights whose political | 
science and intelligence have radiated over this 

whole Union, a man who has signed such an in- 

cendiary recommendation? Sir, do these gentle- | 
men suppose thatslaveholders, who have wen the 
confidence of their constituents, and who have | 
been sent here to assist in making laws and pre- | 
serving the Constitution and keeping the Govern- 
ment intact, feel themselves honored by their asso- 
ciation? Ifthey do, they are greatly deceived. We 
have been on terms of personal intimacy with them. 
Every gentleman on the other side of the House’ 
who knows me, knows that my intercourse with | 








abor. 


That is the sentiment in the book which thes 
rentlemen recommend to have cireulated g¢ratui 
tously all over the South. Are such men fit to 
preside over the destinies of our common coun 
try? Can the South expect from such men the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Constitution? 
Our slave property is as much our property under 
the Constitution, and under the guarantees of this 
Government, as any property held at the North. 
Whether itis sinful to hold slaves, whether slavery 
is a plague and a loss, and whether it will affeet 
our future destiny, is our own business. We 
suffer for that, and not they. 
their prayers. We need none of them. If we 
were in need of them, and if the only way to 
escape future punishment and misery were to ré 
ceive benefit from the prayers of those who signed 
that recommendation, I shouidexpect, after death, 
to sink into the nethermost hell. [Laughter.] Do 
gentlemen expect that they can distribute ineen 
diary books, give incendiary advice, advise rebel 
lion, advise non-intercourse in all the relations of 
life, spread such works broadcast over the coun 
try, and not be taken to task for it? I pregunw 
that the South has sufficient self-respect; that it 
understands the effect of its institutions well 
enough; that it has its rights, and dares to main 
tain them. 

Sir, I regard this as a dark period in the history 
of our country. As I stated yesterday, in all th: 
divisions that have heretofore taken place in the 
country, we have always had a conservative spirit 
and a kind sentiment existing, North and South, 
strong enough to prevent men’ taking on them 


selves the responsibility of asking any portion of 


| ourcommon country to rebel against its laws and 


institutions. 

Such advice is treason; such advice is rebellion, 
and the men who give it, understanding the scope 
and purport of their advice, and who design to 
carry that treason and that rebellion into effect, 


deserve a fate which it would not be respectful for 
' me to announce in this House. 


} 


In the formation of this Government, we en 
tered into a bond of union and made a written 
Constitution. By that Constitution the slavehold 
er in the South is secured in his right of property; 


We ask none of 


i anata 








and the fifteen slaveholding States have not only 
the protection of the Constitution, but of the laws 
in such States. How do the gentlemen who have 


iven this advice propose to obviate or rather ob- | 


iterate that institution? Is it by repealing the 
law? Is that proposed in their re commendation? 
Is that in the programme? 
Does the recommendation contemplate that public 
sentiment is to be enlightened by discussion— 
that the public mind is to be brought to a consid- 
eration of the enormity of the institution? 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





_ ee 


: 


Not a word of it. | 


to be kept before the minds of the people until 
the public will, expressed under the Constitution | 
of the country, shall repeal the laws establishing | 


the institution? Not at all. What is it? No 
man can be a patriot until he is first an Aboli- 
tionist. Wait not to strike the blow; now is the 
time; now is the day of salvation; strike now. 


Your arms will be powerless unless you strike | 


the blow now. Jhat is the recommendation; that 
is the advice.and I say it is adviceto revolution. 1 


say it is an incipient movement of treason against | 


a common country. 

What is further asked in that book recom- 
mended by these gentlemen? What is asked by 
the gentleman who is nominated now to preside 
over this House as Speaker, and expects to be 
elected by the assistance of Representatives from 
slaveholding constituencies ? hey know they 
cannot secure this election in any other way. I 
appeal to gentlemen in this House representing 
a slaveholding constituency if they are prepared, 
with these facts before them, to vote for a man 


who has advised their nen-slaveholding constit- | 


uents not to worship with them, not to vote for 
them, or hold any intercourse with them? Is there 
one? 


If there is such a one, I do not envy his | 


situation, nor do 1 envy the constituency that | 


would sustain him in suchadeed. I have no 
fear that such a deed will ever be perpetrated. 
None, sir. 

Sir, if it is the purpose of the Republican party 
to preserve their organization; if they have con- 


fidence in their integrity and in the correctness of | 


their principles, they have shining lights in that 
great party, men who are competent to preside, 
without selecting men who have united in that 
recommendation. Give us a name clear of that 


stain; and you cannot go amiss in parties. There | 


is not any party in this House which has not 
men in it more loyal to the Government, and 


more friendly in their spirit, less hostile to any | 


portion of our people. ‘The American party have 
distinguished men, who could preside over this 


House with great propriety, who have the ability, | 


who are conservative in spirit, who represent 
loyal constituencies in this Union. Why not 
select one from that number? 

A Voice. Would you vote for him? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. | would, if I could 
not do any better. We have also distinguished 
Democrats; and, if not so odious to those gentle- 
men who have concluded to advise our slaves to 
insurrect, and to recommend non-intercourse on 
the part of our citizens, cannot they select some 
Democrat in this House who has won for himself 


a name and a fame; who has given an earnest of | 
his love of the country, of justice, of good order, 


and of his ability to preside over our delibera- | 


tions? Surely, we have not so fallen. Surely, 
we have not come down to the level that we are 
to select a man who’ has signed a paper advising 
rebellion and treason; advising steps which will 
result in insurrection; advising a portion of our 
constituencies to declare non-fellowship with the 
others, who would divide us asunder and destroy 
an institution secured to us by the Constitution; 
made by an ancestry that we are all proud to re- 
vert to as the most glorious ancestry that ever 
adorned a deliberative council upon earth. 

I make these remerks, Mr. Clerk, in order that 
the country may know if the deed is to be done. 
Sir, if the deed is to be done, if this country is to 


officer elected by this House who has struck a 
blow at one half this Confederacy, of a presiding 


officer, sworn to support the Constitution of the | 


United States, advising the dismemberment of the 
Government, or steps which will lead to it; who, 
when he takes the oath to support the Constitu- 
yon of the United States whisk protects me and 
my constituents in the right to their slaves, ad- 
vises that that right shall be disregarded, and that 
those men shall take arms into their hands irre- 


Is it || 


| gentlemen now in nomination have taken, does || 
i] Alexander Evans, 
| it continue if we are not to have any intercourse, 


| such advice of insurrection, disunion, or non-fe 


the fame and ascendency of the Union abroad. 








spective of constitutional means. If that is to be | 
done, I a no slaveholding constituencies will | 


| have any share init. If thatis to be done, I pray 


that no conservative Democrat, or man from the 
South, will engage in the deed. 

Sir, Massachusetts has reared her monument 
in honor of the Revolution. New York, the great | 
city and emporium of America, has been fed, has | 
been nurtured, strengthened, and enriched by the | 

roducts of the South. Maryland and other sea- 
South States glory in the reflection that they have 
been nurtured by their commerce, while we have 
sent them our products; and an interchange has 
taken place up to this good hour without 7 


lowship. Have we fallen upon such evil times 
that when this House wishes to select a presiding 
officer, there is no party here which can present 
s candidate who is loyal to the Union and the 
Constitution; but we must take one who has 
thrown a firebrand into our midst, and whose ad- 
vice, if taken, would drench one half of this Union 
in blood? 

Mr. Clerk, if this advice is taken, and if this 
system is to be pursued; if gentlemen in this House 
take upon themselves the responsibility which | 


any man suppose this Union can continue? Can 


religious, political, or social? Do we not know 
that when that time comes, this Union cannot ex- 
ist—that the Government will be destroyed? And 
is there any one here who is willing to raise his 
hand to destroy our Government by establishing 
the precedent, which will be quoted as the darkest | 
period in the history of our country, of inaugu- 
rating, in the organization of the House, a system 
which strikes down the equality, the rights, and 
the guarantees, under the Constitution, of fifteen 
sovereign States of the Union? I pray not; I 
pray that such a thing may never happen. 

If gentlemen on the other side want to elect a 
Speaker from their midst, let them select one who 
has kept aloof from the sort of thing I have re- 
ferred to. Let them take another man than the 
one they appear to have selected. Do not let | 
them punish the country with their power. «I ask 
them not to discredit the Government by their | 
action. Do not let them strike terror into the 
hearts ofthe American people. Do not put brother 
against brother, father againstson. Do not raise 
a storm throughout this Union, North and South. 
Do not destroy the conservative sentiment—that 
creat clement which keeps the stars and stripes 
floating this day over this Capitol. I pray that 
it may not be done 

I have now submitted my remarks; and, Mr. 
Clerk, 1 give my thanks to all sides of the House 
for the courtesy with which I have been heard. 
I do not wish to retard the organization of the 
House. 1 have placed before the country my 
views on the matter to which I have attracted its 
attention; I have placed before the country the 
facts which operate with me, and, having done 
that, | have discharged my duty as the Repre- 
sentative of a gallant, a Union-loving, a peaceable, 


and a Christian people—a oe of which | 
under the | 


[ am proud, for it has always marche 
flav of the Union, and always gone to maintain 


Mr. GILMER. I do not rise, Mr. Clerk, with 
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Congress, do hereby deciare their intention to mai . 
said settlement inviolate, and to resist all attempts torepea 
or alter the acts aforesaid, unless by the general consent of 
the friends of the measure, and to remedy such evils, if any 
as time and experience may develop. , Ys 
“And for the purpose of making this resolution effective 
they further declare. that they will not support for office of 
President or Vice President, or of Senator or of Represent 
ative in Congress, or as member of a State Legislature any 
man, of whatever party, who is not known to be o posed 
to the disturbance of the settlement aforesaid, and to the 
| renewal, in any form, of agitation upon the subject of sla- 
| very. 
*“ Henry Clay, 


} 
Howell Cobb, 
C. 5. Morehead, 


i 
’ 


H. A. Bullard, 

C. H. Williams, 

T. 8. Haymond, 

J. Phillips Phenix, 
A. H. Sheppard, 

A. M. Schermerhorn, 
David Breck, 

John R. Thurman, 
James L. Johnson, 
D. A. Bokee, 

J. B. Thompson, 
George R. Andrews, 
J.M. Anderson, 

W. P. Mangum, 
John B. Kerr, 
Jeremiah Morton, 
J. P. Caldwell, 

R. I. Bowie, 
Edmund Deberry, 
E. C. Cabell, 
Humphrey Marshall, 
Allen F. Owen.” 


The effects of which on the popular mind were to induce 
the Democratic party in their National Convention at 
| Baltimore, in 1852, to resolve and pledge themselves to the 
nation, as follows, to wit: 

* That Congress has no power under the Constitution to 


William Duer, 
Robert L. Rose, 

II. 8. Foot. 

William C. Dawson, 
James Brooks, 
Thomas J. Rusk, 
Alexander H. Stephens, 
Jeremiah Clemens, 
Robert ‘Toombs, 
James Cooper, 

M. P. Gentry, 
Thomas G. Pratt, 
Henry W. Hilliard, 
William M. Gwin, 
F. E. McLean, 
Samuel Eliot, 

A. G. Watkins, 
David Outlaw, 


|| interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the 
| several States, and that such States are the sole and proper 


judges of everything appertaining to their own affairs, not 
prohibited by the Constitution ; that all efforts made to in- 
duce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
| take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to 
| lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences ; 
and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to di- 
minish the happiness of the people and endanger the stabil- 
ity and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be 
| countenanced by any friend of our political institutions. 

| That the foregoing proposition covers, and was intended 
| to embrace, the whole subject of the slavery agitation in 
Congress; and, therefore, the Democratic party of the 
Union, standing upon the national platform, will abide by 
and adhere to the faithful execution of the acts known as 
the compromise measures settled by the last Congress, the 
act for the reclaiming of fugitives from service included, 
which act being designed to carry out an express provision 
| of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be re- 
pealed or so changed as to destroy or impair its efficiency. 

** Resolved, That we will resist all attempts at renewing, 
in Congress or out of it, the slavery agitation, under what 
ever shape and color the attempt may be made.”’ 

And the Whig party in the same year, at the same place, 
resolved and pledged themselves, as follows, to wit: 

** That the series of measures commonly knownas the com- 
promise, including the fugitive slave law, are acquiesced 
in by the Whig party of the United States, as a settlement, 
in principle and substanee, a final settlement of the danger- 
ous and exciting questions which they embrace ; and so far 
as the fugitive slave law is concerned, we will maintain the 
same, and insist on its strict enforcement, until time and 
experience shall demonstrate the necessity of further legis- 
lation to guard against evasion or abuse, not impairing its 
present efficiency ; and we deprecate all turther agitation of 
slavery questions as dangerous to our peace, and will dis- 
countenance all efforts at the renewal or continuance of 
such agitation, in Congress or out of it, whatever, where 
ever, or however the attempt may be made; and we will 
maintain this system as essential to the nationality of the 
Whig party, and the integrity of the Union.” 

Therefore resolved, That, fully indorsing these national 
sentiments, itis the duty of every good citizen of this Union 
to resist all attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, 
the slavery agitation, under whatever shape and color the 
| attempt may be made. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Clerk, 








a view to make any speech. I propose to offer an 
amendment to the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri, [Mr. CLark,] which, when read, 
will explain itself. I move to strike out all after 


| the word **Resolved.’’ and in lieu thereof to insert 


what I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Whereas, the cireumstanges and condition of the coun- 
try require that the asperif¥®s and animosities which, for 
the last few years, have been rapidly alienating one section 
of the country from another, and destroying those fraternal 
sentiments which are the strongest supports of the Consti- 


| tution, should be allayed: whereas, inasmuch as the his- 


witness the humiliating spectacle of a presiding || tory of the Government furnishes instances of suecess in 


giving quiet to the country by the united exertions of con- 
servative national men, irrespective of party, there is reason 
to home for a like result from similar labors: whereas, in 
1851, when the minds of the people of the North and of the 
South were tuflamed on the subject of slavery, national 


| men appealed to the country as follows, to wit: 


“The undersigned, members of the Thirty-First Congress | 


| of the United States, believing that a renewal of sectional 


= 


controversy upon the subject of slavery would be both dan- | 


gerous to the Union and destructive of its objects, and 
seeing no mode by which such controversy can be avoided, 


» | 
except by a strict adherence to the settlement thereof ef- 


fected by the compromise acts passed at the last session of 


I do not wonder that the gentleman from North 
Carolina has been misled from the point before 
the House by the speech of the gentleman from 
Missouri, which had no relation to it. The ques- 
tion before the Heuse is a question of order. ‘That 

uestion the gentleman from Missouri has been 
ddating in the extraordinary speech which we 
have just heard. While that question of order is 
pending, 1 presume that the amendment would 
not be in order. Am I right, Mr. Clerk? 

The CLERK. The gentleman is right on that 

int. The Clerk understands that the resolution 

as only beer read for the information of the 
House. 

Mr. GILMER. 
|| order. 
Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 





No, sir; I offered it as in 


In order 


j 


order. 
| Mr. CURTIS. 
|| tion. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move that 
| the whole subject be laid upon the table. 


I call for the previous ques- 


that it may be in order, { withdraw the point of 
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Mr.STEWART, of Maryland. I demand the | stances, the House has always acted under gen- 


yeas and nays on that motion. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken, and it was decided in | 


the negative—yeas 116, nays 116; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Charies F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Ash- 


THE CO 
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ley, Babbit, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buf- | 


finton, Burlingame, Burnbain, Surreughs, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, 
Conklin, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 


Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, french, Gooch, | | 


Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, 
Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchius, Irvine, Junkin, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, 


Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, | 


Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Miil- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, 
Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, 
Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spauld- 
ing, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, 
Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, 
Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Fllilita B. Washburne, Israel 


Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Wood-' \| 


ruff—116. 

NAYS—Messrs~ Allen, Thomas I.. Anderson, Willian 
C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, 
Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, 
Branch, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, 
John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, Joha Cochrane, 
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eral parliamentary law. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would inquire whether 
the Clerk will make decisions himself upon ques- 
tions of order as they arise, or whether he will 


|| refer them to a vote of the House to be settled by 


mere brute force—by the power of majorities? 

The CLERK. The Clerk, in answer to the 
| inquiry of the gentleman from Tennessee, begs 
leave to read from the Manual, in order that the 
House may understand the power which the Clerk 
| has in deciding questions which may arise, This 
| is the only authority the Clerk has been able to 
find upon the subject: 

“When but one person is proposed, and no objection 
| made, it has not been usual in Parliament to put any ques- 
| tion to the House; but without a question the members 
proposing him conduct him to the chair. But if there be 
objection, Or another proposed, a question is put by the 
Clerk. As are also questions of adjournment.”’ 

That being all that the Clerk can find, he does 
not feel authorized to decide questions of order 
as they arise. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
new my point of order. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The pending question is 
the decision of my point of order, and | insist 


I now re- 
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by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Baaxs- 
DALE. 

My CASE. Then I insist upon the decision 
of the point of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It will be impossible to pro- 
ceed with business unless the parliamentary law 
is enforced. The gentleman from Mississippi 


| arrested the gentleman from Indiana by a point 


of order. 
Mr.GILMER. I object to the gentleman from 
Alabama proceeding, unless I am also permitted 


|| to proceed. 


Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi obtained the floor upon a point of order. 

Mr. GILMER. I have as much the permia- 
sion of the gentleman from Indiana {|Mr. Casr} 
to proceed as has the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It the gentleman from North 
Carolina only knew when he was entitled to the 
floor, nobody would controvert his mght. The 
gentleman from Indiana has lost the floor by 
having it wrested from him by the gentleman 
from Mississippi upon a question of order. 

Mr. GILMER. I have as much right to be 
recognized by the Clerk as the gentleman from 
Alabama. 


c can ae ‘raie. B Ceniae Ceawford. Cumy. || “Pon tw. Mr. HOUSTON. I presume the gentleman 
ee ee Davis. Dejarnette, pin. || Mr. CASE. I have not yielded the floor. can be recognized, and certainly recognized in 
mick, Edmundson, English, Etheridge, Florence, Fouke, || Mr. BURNETT. Two questions of order || any way he wants to be. 


Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morri- 
son Harris, John 'T’. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jen- 


kins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, Jaines M. | 


Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. 
Martin, Elbert 8S. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Nib- 


cannot be pending at the same time. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsvivania. It was the 
very clause which has just been read by the Clerk 
which induced me yesterday to raise the question 
of order. I believed then, and I believe now, 


|| that no question can be entertained by the House 


lack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, | 


Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, Riggs, James C. Robinson, 


Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William | 
Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stew- | 


art, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, ‘Thomas, Underwood, Vallan- 
digham, Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, 
and Wright—116. 


So the House refused to lay the whole subject | 


on the table. 

During the above call, 

Mr. PENNINGTON stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Aprain, was detained from the House by 
illness. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to offer a resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe that I called for the 
previous question. 

The CLERK. 
not recognized. 

Mr. CASE. 


The gentleman from Iowa was 


I wish to offer a resolution that 


will have the effect to close this debate at present. || 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I rise to a question of 
order. The question of order is this: the ques- 
tion before the House is the election of a Speaker ; 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri 





[Mr. Crarx] relates to that question, and is there- | 
fore in order; but the substitute offered by the | 


gentomen from North Carolina [Mr. Giimer] | 


oes not relate to the election of a Speaker, and is, 
therefore, out of order. 


The CLERK. The Clerk will remark to the 


gentleman from Mississippi, that he is not pre- | 


pared to decide whether the substitute or the | 


amendment to the resolution is in order. 


If the | 


point is insisted upon, the Clerk will submit the | 


uestion to the House for its decision. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I insist on a decision of 
my question by the House, if the Clerk holds 
that he has not the power to decide it. 

Mr. CASE. I ask that my resolution be read, 
for the information of the House. 

There was no objection; and the Clerk read the 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion and amendment now before the House be postponed 
until the first Monday of January next; and the House 
proceed to a second ballot for Speaker. 

Mr.CASE. Idonotwanttocutoff discussion; 
= I think that we ought to organize this House 

rst. 
the last word has been said on this subject. For 
aught I care, tk may talk a year on :t. 

ir. MAYNARD. If we are called upon to 
decide questions of order here, I desire to know 
under what rules we are acting? Certainly not 
the rules of the House. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. The precedent has been | 


for the House to decide questions of order under 
similar circumstances. 


The CLERK. The Clerk would state for the | is evidently not entitled to the floor, it nonin 


information of the House, that, under like circum- 


Do that, and then members can talk until | 


elie 


until afteran organization, except a question to 

»roceed with the ballot, and a motion to adjourn. 

he clause read by the Clerk fully sustains my 
view. 

Mr. CASE. [believe Lam entitled to the floor. 

| Mr. BURNETT. I believe the gentleman from 

Mississippi [Mr. Barkspa.e] is upon the floor, 


The CLERK. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 1 was upon the floor 
upon my point of order, and I am entitled to it 
without the courtesy of any gentleman. 

The CLERK. If the gentleman insists upon 
his point of order, the Clerk will put it to the 
House. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to appeal to the gen- 
| tleman from Mississippi to withdraw his point of 
order, and permit me to make an appeal to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] in 
reference to his resolution. I want a vote upon 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Ciark.| As | heard the resolution of 
the gentleman from North Carolina indistinctly 
read from the Clerk’s desk, I can see no objection 
to it; but without committing myself to that res- 
olution, as 1 indistinctly heard it, 1 wall say to 
that gentleman that I would like him to change 
his motion, and offer his resolution as an amend- 
ment by way of addition to the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri, so that we may have 
_a votetupon both propositions. The gentleman 
| from North Carolina will see that the ettect of the 
| adoption of his substitute will be to cut off a vote 
upon the resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
| souri, and thereby enable the Republican party— 
to which I presume he and I are both opposed— 
to evade a vote upon a proposition whivh we are 
<a they shall come up to and meet like men. 

I hope the gentleman will let us have a vote 

upon both propositions in that way. But if he 
does not see proper to pursue that course, he can 
attain his end in another manner; and that is; by 


| tion. 1am willing to meet all propositions upon 
that subject fairly and squarely. I will not dodge 


| upon a question of order which has not been 


| decided. 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Miasis- 


sippl, asthe Clerk understands, took the floor from 


The gentleman from Missis- | 
| sippi had the floor by the courtesy of the gentle- 
| man from Indiana, {|Mr. Case.} 


the gentleman from Indiana on a point of order. 
The gentleman from Mississippi concluded the 
statement of his point of order, and the Clerk 
recognized the gentleman from Indiana again, and 
he is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CASE. I have the floor, then. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I have the floorupon my 
point of order. 

TheCLERK. The Clerk thinks not. 

Mr. CASE. I have not yielded to any one, 
and I cannot yield further, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. My pointof order is not 
ip decided, and | have net yet yielded the floor. 

yielded it temporarily to the gentleman from 


| Kentucky, (Mr. Burnerr.] 


The CLERK. The Clerk understood the gen- 


' tleman from Mississippi as yielding the floor, and 


offering his resolution asan independent proposi- | 


| myself, nor will I offer a resolution which wall | 


enable other gentlemen to evade their responsi- 
| bility. 
| Mr. CASE resumed the floor. 
| Mr. GILMER. 


me the floor. 


, entitled to the floor. 
Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Indiana 


I ask the gentleman to yield | 


Mr. CASE. I cannot yield any further. I am | 


he recognized the gentleman from Indiana as en- 
titled to it. The gentleman from Mississippi 
insists that he did not yield the floor except to 


| enable the gentleman from Kentucky to make a 


few remarks. ‘The Clerk therefore thinks that 
the gentleman from Mississippi is entitled to the 
floor, upon the pot of order. 

Mr. GILMER. Then let him proceed. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. If the gentleman from 
North Carviina will withdraw his resolution, I 
will yield the floor to him for that purpose. 1 
have no objection to the presentation of the reso- 
lution, after the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri shall have been disposed of; but in the 
present state of things | do not believe it is in 
order, not being germane to the question before 
the House. 

The CLERK. The question then is: Will the 
House entertain the resolution of the gentleman 


| from North Carolina as an amendment to the res- 


olution offered by the gentleman from Missouri? 
Mr. GILMER. How far have we proceeded 
now, Mr. Clerk? I understand that it has been 
indicated here that a declaration of opinion of this 
body, which I consider to be nothing more than 
a body of citizens for the present, in regard to a 
certain pamphlet—the approval or disapproval! of 


| that infamous pamphlet—has got something to do 


with the election of Speaker. Ideny it. But what 


| I maintain is, that if that is in order, if the expres- 
| sion of a political or moral sentiment is in order 


| as preparatory to the election of Speaker, then my 


resolution 1s in order, for the reason that it pre- 
pares the minds of this body much more nobly. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I desige to ask the gen- 


| tleman from North Carolina if his resolution re- 


| ters either directly or indirectly to the election of 


Speaker, or to the qualification of any member of 
the House for the Speakership? 

Mr. GILMER. Yes, sir; I consider it does. 
It shows that we want the Speaker who may be 
elected to understand that we will expect him to 
actin accordance with the sentiments of the House 
in this matter, as expressed in my resolution. — 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I insist upon my point 


i| been taken from him on the point of order raised | of order being submitted to the House. 
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Mr. GROW. I desire to read from the stat- 
utes a provision bearing on this point, as I take 
it that we are bound by the laws of Congress, 
whether we have rules passed forour government 
or not. I desire to call attention to almost the 
very first act passed under the Constitution under 
which we live. [refer to the act approved Ist of 
June, 1789, which is to be found on the twenty- 
third page of volume one Statutes at Large, which 
peovibes that, at the first session of Congress after 
every general election of Representatives, the oath 
or reales shall be administered by any one 
member of the House ef Representatives to the 


Speaker, and by him to all the members present, | 
and to the Clerk, previous to entering on any 


other business. 


Now, proposing a resolution is ae other | 
ave no 


business”’ clearly, under the law, and we 
business with it. 

The CLERK. The question is: Will the 
House entertain the amendment offered by the 


gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] | 
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| within our borders. I, asa southern man, desire | Speaker. And when the same thing is done it 


to have an expression of the sentiment of the 


House on this question. Letusenter bya solemn | 


vote our condemnation of the public men of the 


country who are ready and willing to say that 
|| they have indorsed that book, and subscribed to 


| send a million copies into the hands of the people 


| of this country. 


I say we must enter our solemn 


, condemnation here by our votes wr it, and see 


to the resolution offered by the gentleman from | 


Missouri, [Mr. Ciark ?} 


Mr. GILMER. 


I call for the yeas and nays. | 


Mr. BURNETT. I presume the point of order 


is debatable ? 

The CLERK. 
the practice of the House, it is. 

Mr. BURNETT. Ll understood the gentleman 
from North Carolina to state, by way of expla- 
nation of the reason which induced him to offer 
his amendment, that, if it is the duty of the House 
to express any political sentiment in relation to 
the present state of things, his is much preferable 
to the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri; as the latter is merely expressing an 
opinion in regard to a ee infamous 
pamphiet, as he styles it. would say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, that I do not so 
understand the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missourt. I understand it as an enunciation of 


a solemn declaration by the national and conserv- | 


ative elements of this House, that the man who 


has been willing to indorse by his reecommenda- || 


The Clerk thinks that, under | 


how many of our northern friends here are read 
to say that they had no part or fellowship in this 
matter. 

I do not propose to detain the House by any 


further remarks; but I was exceedingly anx- || 


ious 

Mr. STANTON. I should like toask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, pardon me, if you 
please. I desire again to appeal to my friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from North Carolina, to 
let us have a separate vote on the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri. His resolution 
can then be offered. We can thus avoid the peint 
of order, vote on both propositions, and proceed 
to elect a Speaker. 

I ask pardon of the House for having detained 
itso long. I was led into these remarks from a 
desire that the gentleman from North Carolina 
might agree with me in regard to the policy which 
we ought to pursue here as national men. 

Mr.GILMER. IL have modified my last reso- 





lution, so as to cut off all discussions as to points | 


of order. 

The resolution, as modified, was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Therefore resolved, That, fully indorsing these national 


| sentiments, it is the duty of every good citizen of this 


Union to resist all attempts at renewing, in Congress or 


| out of it, the slavery agitation, under whatever shape and 


tion a book containing incendiary sentiments cal- || 


culated to set one portion of the Union against 


another; to apply the incendiary torch to the | 


houses of the people who live in the secuion where 
he and I live; who have been ready to set the slave 


against the master, and to stir up a servile insur- | 


rection, which is regarded as the most horrible of 
all wars, is not fit to be intrusted with the Speak- 
ership of this House. That is what] understand 
to be the object of the resolution. Believing that 
the gentleman from North Carolinais, like myself, 
prompted by love for the Constitution; that he 
18 a conservative and national man; that he isa 
national man, and is in favor of the preservation 


of the Union; that he, like myself, is for calling | 


back the people of both sections to feelings of | 


fraternity, I thought that he, like us, would give 
a rebuke to those men, and would enable us, if 
there was a conservative element atthe North, to 
awaken thatelement, and bring itintoaction. That 
is how I regard it. 

I do not regard this resolution as simply pass- 
ing an opinion on Mr. Helper’s book, but as con- 
demning the action of those sixty-odd Republi- 
cans who recommended it. I have not read the 
whole book; but I have looked at a portion of it, 
and seen what these gentlemen have indorsed; 
and, as a Representative ef a southern constitu- 
ency,as aRe awe twam em who are loyal 
and true to the Constitution of the country; of a 


people who have shown by their past or that - 
I 


they are not only ready to preserve the Union, 
ready to enter into compromises for peace and 
quiet, but are also ready, (I speak what I be- 
lieve to be the sentiments of the people of that 
portion of Kentucky which I represent,) if this 
warfare is to be made on their institutions, if the 
safety of their hemes and families is to be invaded, 
to go out of this Union. I say that all we want 
js to know what northern sentiment is. [Applause 
in the galleries, and hisses from the Republican 
benches.| Weare citizens of acommon country, 
living under a common Government, covered b 

a common Constitution, and I trust that there is 
patriotism enough at the North, devotion enough 


among her people, to stand by the Constitution, | 


and to protect us from the aggressions of men 


who are ready to apply the incendiary torch to | 


our houses, and to stir up insurrection and war |) 


color the attempt may be made, and that no member should 
be elected Speaker of this House whose political opinions 
are not known to conform to the foregoing sentiments. 


Mr. LEAKE. Will the gentleman from North 
Carolina allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr.GILMER. I cannotyield the floor. I have 
only afew words which I shall detain the House 
tohear. [consider that my resolution doesevery- 
thing by way of expression of opinion that is 
accomplished by the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri. Every expression of opinion 
contained in his resolution is contained in the one 
offered by me, and, I think, in happier manner; I 
think in more useful language. ase sorry that 
I cannot agree with my friend from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Bornerrt,] and that I cannot comply with 
the request which he so urgently makes. 

Why, Mr. Clerk, what do we see around us? 
My resolution is not only intended to keep off 
what I see in the journals of a particular party, 
all over the country, but also to keep off what I 
consider a part and parcel of the same thing here 
in this House. I ey with great respect to my 
southern brethren, look at the papers of the 
morning in favor of the interests of the party in 
power, look at their publications for the last three 
or four days, and you will find in these papers, 
of a particular party complexion, very careful 
details of the little prayer meetings that are being 
held in some sections of the northern country in 
connection with the late terrible affair at Harper’s 
Ferry; and, although meetings much more nu- 
merous are being held of a contrary character, 
not one word in reference to these meetings of a 
contrary character is ever alluded to. What does 
that mean? 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman from 
North Caroiina permit me to ask him a ques{jon? 

Mr. GILMER. No, sir; my friend will par- 
don me; I cannot yield. 

Mr. BURNETT. I wished to ask the gentle- 
man where these meetings are being held ? 

Mr. GILMER. I cannot yield. I say, what 
does that mean? There is some meaning in it; 
there is, I fear, the same design and meaning in 
the resolution which is now offered and insisted 
on by the gentleman from Missouri. The resolu- 
tion offered by me,as I have said, effects the same 
thing, and it equally condemns the very inflam- 
matory productions that are alluded to in a spirit 
which everybody understands; and it is for that 
reason that I cannot yield to the request of m 
friend from Kentucky to withdraw my amend- 
ment. It declares, properly, that no one who 
approves of this Helper pamphlet, or the senti- 
ments therein contained, ought to be elected 
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more comprehensive language, is it not always 
better to use such a medium to accomplish suci; 
an object? and, were I to yield to the gentleman 

I would be giving force and effect to that very 
identical unfortunate spirit of agitation which it 
is the purpose of myself and my friends here to 
exert all the influence we can to putdown. We 
are national men. We belong to neither of the 
classes of men who are the peculiar friends of the 


| North, nor are we any fillibusters in spirit. We 
| crave not the honor of belonging to the extreme 


men of any section—even of our own section. 
We do not seek to impress upon the people of our 
section that we are more the exclusive friends of 


| the South than our neighbors. For that reason, 


I prefer that the expression of the opinion of this 
House shall be in the terms of the resolution that 
I have offered. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I think the entire 
object would be obtained by a division of the 
question. I therefore call for a division of the 


| question; and ask that the vote may be first taken 


upon striking out. 
The CLERK again stated the question before 


| the House to be: ** Will the House receive the res- 


olution of the gentleman from North Carolina as 
an amendment to the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri ?”’ 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Before that ques- 
tion is put, I ask for the reading of both the reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.GARNETT. I have an amendment to 
gether to the amendment of the gentleman from 

orth Carolina. 

The CLERK. The question of order is still 
pending. 

Mr. GARNETT. I thought that question of 
order had been withdrawn. 

The CLERK. It has not been. 

Mr. GARNETT. I give notice, then, that I 
will offer my amendment as soon as the question 
of order is dis rosed of. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. I move 
that the question of order be laid on the table. 

A Memper. You must lay the whole subject 
on the table, or nothing. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. I move, 
then, to lay the whole subject on the table. 

a BARKSDALE. I withdraw my point of 
order. 

Mr. GARNETT. Then I am entitled to the 
floor, and I now offer my amendment. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsy!- 
on has moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
question of order. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. But my 
motion to lay the whole subject on the table is 
still pending. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. The motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania operated upon the 

uestion of order. That question being with- 

rawn, the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania falls with it, and a proposition is now 
presented by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania ay mo- 
tion was to lay the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. JOH COCHRANE. The gentleman 
made the motion while the question of order was 

nding, and yielded the floor. That question 

raving been withdrawn, the floor now belongs to 
the gentlentan from Mississippi. 

r.GARNETT. I hope the gentleman will 
allow me to offer my amendment. A motion to 
lay on the table has just been made and rejected, 
and it is a useless consumption of time to re- 
new it. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. I cannot 
withdraw it, although I should be very glad to 
oblige the gentleman. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I submit the point of or- 
der that there has been no intervening business 
since the motion to lay on the table has been 
decided, and therefore that it is not in order to 
repeatthe motion. 

he CLERK. The Clerk will state that, since 
the motion has been voted on, the gentleman from 
North Carolina has-modified his resolution. 

Mr. BURNETT. I call for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to lay on the table. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I call for the read- 


I have withdrawn my 
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Carolina. 


ing of the resolution of the gentleman from North place of Speaker of this body. One who con- ly appeal to my public record, during a period of 
| 


Mr. CURTIS. I object. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
under the parliamentary law, any member has 
the right to call for the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. The House must decide that 
question. se 
member knows what it is. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I have not heard it. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. It has undergone 
so many twists that I do not know howit stands 
now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my objection to the 
reading of the resolution and amendment. 

The resolution and amendment were again 


I believe that, | 


It is no use to have itread, Every | 


sciously, deliberately, and of purpose, lent his || four years, in this body; and I say now that there 


name and influence to the propagation of such 


writings is not only not fit to be Speaker, but is || 
[Applause and hisses in the gal- 


not fit to live. 
lery.] Sir, I will not attempt to penetrate the 


himself and his Maker, regulate human conduct, 


| by saying he is not fit to die, 

{ know that gentlemen yesterday availed them- || 
| selves of the opportunity to declare that their sig- 
| natures were obtained to the paper in question 


without any proper notion of the contents of the 
paper, or of the character of the work recom- 
mended. I know how apt gentlemen are at times 


is not a single question agitating the public mind, 
not a single topic on which there can be sectional 
jealousy or sectional controversy, unless gentle- 


( | men on the other side of the House thrust such 
| hidden sanctions which, in the relations between | 


subjects upon us. I repeat, nota en question. 
We have pursued a course of studied silence. It 
is our intention to organize the House quietly, 
decently, in order, without vituperations; and we 
trust to show to members on all sides of the 


| House that the party with which I have the honor 


to act can administer this House and administer 
this Government aerate from the galleries and 
the Republican benches] without trespassing on 


hastily and inconsiderately to subscribe their 
names to papers which are signed by others, and 
I will not, and I feel no disposition to hold to a | 
rigid responsibility gentlemen who take occasion | 
to disavow aiding the circulation of any writing | 
for the purpose and in the hope of inciting the 
slaves of the southern States to rebellion and in- 
| surrection. My remarks are intended only for | 
those—if there be such here—who did, of purpose, | 
deliberately and intentionally, with full knowledge 
| of the character of the oe which they | 


| aimed to cireulate throughout the country, con- || House will observe the courtesies due from one 
sent nevertheless to aid in its publication. It was 


gentleman to another. I have always observed 
for them only that I spoke; and I yet trust, sir, || such courtesies to them. While newspepers may 
that the number of them may be but small. 


( t call names, let me say, that this is not the place for 
temperate in my views and expressions. And || However that be, sir, we were entitled to spon- 


epithets; itis the place for reason and argument. 
yet, sir, I confess that I have been much disap- || taneous and gratuitous assurances from the gen- Mr. LEAKE. I desire to make a remark in 
pointed in the character of the debate, as well as | 


|| tlemen whose nares were subscribed to that doc- || reply to the observations that have fallen from the 
in the sources from which that debate has come. || ument. It ‘s not for us to invite them to that || lips of the Abolition candidate for the Speakership 
There is nothing in the proposition submitted || explanation; and it is for that reason that I re- || of this House, [hisses from the Repeblionn 
by the gentleman from North Cescina (Mr. Gir- || gret that my friend from Missouri introduced his || benches.] I beg gentlemen when they hiss to 
MER] to which I might not abstractly assent; but resolution, and I should even now prefer to have || remember that Rome was saved when the geese 
I trust the gentleman will pardon me for suggest- || it withdrawn; although, as I have already said, || cackled. I understand that the Abolition candi- 
ing that such an invitation as that which he has || there is nothing in it which, if it passes to a vote, || date for the Speakership admits that he signed 
presented should not now come from a southern || I cannot give my assent to. I take the liberty || that recommendation, and puts in a special plea of 


the rights of any. 
Mr. KEITT, (in his seat.) Only one half of it. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I say then that I, for one, 
would not trespass on a right of a single southern 
citizen; and I defy any man to show anywhere a 
word that I have uttered that would lead to a dif- 
| ferent conclusion, The signing of that paper, 
and the book, every member of the House can 
appreciate without my saying a word about it. 
have said more than I designed, and I trust 
that hereafter gentlemen on the other side of the 


read. 

Mr. MILLSON,. I suppose, Mr. Clerk, that 
under the rules now governing our proceedings, 
the present question is a debatable one ? 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that, 
under the parliamentary law, a motion to lay upon 
the table ieee not preclude debate. 

Mr. MILLSON. So I understand. Gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives, I rise to 
speak in this discussion almost under a sense of 
humiliation. I trust that my public course, as a 
member of this body, has not been so little ob- 
served as not to enable gentlemen to know that I 
have had heretofore a fair claim to be considered 


member. 


good right to expect that while we remained, as 
we should have remained, silent in our seats, gen- 
tlemen from other parts of the country, from the 
northern portions of the Union, ibaell have come 
to meet us with extended hands, and have given 


Sir, in view of recent occurrences, by || again to say that it seems to me to be rather un- 


this time known throughout the world, we had || 





gracious that gentlemen, considering the position 


| in which we stand, should attempt to suppress 


the expression of opinion by the House in regard 
to the subjects contained in that book. 
Mr. CLARK, of New York, took the floor; but 


yielded to Mr. SHerman. 


| non est factum—that he signed it without knowing 


its contents. The letter which he has sent up and 
had read, from Mr. Blair, says that there was a 
vague promise to correct certain errors in the 
book before he would be responsible for it; but the 
gentleman from Ohio has not yet told us whether 
he was aware of any change in the book from the 


us the assurance that those events were not types 
of northern sentiment or northern intents. And, 
yet, what do I find? First, a gentleman from Mis- 
souri, next, a gentleman from North Carolina, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Clerk, I have, until | 
this moment, disregarded this debate, because I | 
presumed it was simply thrown at the House at 
| this time for the purpose of preventing an organ- | 


time he signed the recommendation up to this 
moment. I wish to know from that gentleman 
and those who sustain him, whether he and they 


comes forward and implores those whose duty it 
was, in this emergency, to advance towards us, 
to cease their hostility, and let us be restored to 
quiet and to safety. 


nothing in the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri, to which I could not yield my assent; 
and yei f must frankl 
regretted the introduction of the resolution by the 
gentleman from Missouri, yesterday. Is this a 
time when we should seek from ethan pledges 
for our own security? I said I spoke almost 
under a sense of humiliation; for it might have 
been expected, when gentlemen from southern 
States were kind enough to tender to gentlemen 
upon the other side an opportunity they had no 
right to expect; to offer those assurances which 
might, if it be not too late, tend to reassure the 
public mind of the South, they would have availed 


themselves of that opportunity; but, instead of | 
so ten- | 


availing themselves of the opportunit 
dered, we find the significant fact that those gen- 
tlemen have maintained a sullen and most con- 
temptuous silence, [laughter from the Republican 
benches,] and that they have sought to make no 
further use of the opportunity thus gratuitously 
offered than to make pequent attempts to prevent 
a public expression of the opinion of this House, 


by moving to lay all these propositions upon the | 


table. 

Sir, I would have waited to be sought, nor 
would I have introduced this question in connec- 
tion with one so ceinmasatively unimportant as 
the choice of a presiding officer of this body. Sir, 
there seems to me something of an anti-climax in 


the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri; | 
for, sir, the conscious publication and distribution | 


of inflammatory and seditious writings, tending 
and designed to incite the negro population of the 
southern States to insurrection, should involve 
graver responsibility, and should provoke a more 
solemn retribution, than the mere forfeiture of the 


avow that I most deeply | 





ization. 
Virginia [Mr. Mittson}—my respect for his long 


> 


| experience in this House; my respect for his 
|| character, and the serious impression which this 


Sir, as there is nothing in the resolution of the || matter seems to have made on his mind—induce 


gentleman from North Carolina, so also there is | 


me to say now what I have to say. I ask that 
the letter which I send up may be read. 

The following letter was thereupon read from 
the Clerk’s desk: 


Wasuineton Crry, Decemher 6, 1859. 

Dear Sir: I perceive that a debate has arisen in Con- 
gress in which Mr. Helper’s book, the ‘* Impending Crisis,”’ 
is brought up as an exponent of Republican principles. As 
the names of many leading Republicans are presented as 
recommending a compendium of the volume, it is proper 
that | should explain how those names were obtained in 
advance of the publication. Mr. Helper brought his book to 
me at Silver Spring to examine and recommend, if I thought 


| well of it, as a workto be encouraged by Republicans. I 


had never seen it before. After its perusal, | either wrote 
to Mr. Helper, or told him that it was objectionable in many 
particulars, to which. adverted; and he promised me, in 
writing, that he would obviate the objections by omitting 
entirely or altering the matter objected to. 

I understaiid that it was in consequence of his assurance 
to me that the obnoxious matter in the original publication 
would be expurgated, that members of Congress and other 
influential men among the Republicans were induced to 
give their countenance to the circulation of the edition so 
to be expurgated. 

F. P. BLAIR, 


Hon. Joun SHERMAN. Silver Spring. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I do not recollect signing 


the paper referred to; but I a from my | 


name appearing in the printed list, that I did sign 
it. I therefore make no excuse of that kind. I 


never have read Mr. Helper’s book, or the com- | 


pendium founded upon it. I have never seen a 
copy of either. And here, Mr. 
leave the matter; but as many harsh things have 
been said about me, I desire to say that since I 
have been a member of this House I have always 
endeavored to cultivate the courtesies and kind rela- 
tions that are due from one gentleman to another. 
I never addressed to any member such language 
as I have heard to-day. I never desire such 
language to be addressed to me, if I can avoid it. 


But the manner of the gentleman from | 


SSS 


“erk, I might | 


indorse the sentiments of that book as published 
in the New York Herald? He has not yet dis- 
avowed one solitary sentiment acaaaaail in the 
publication in the Herald. I have not yet seena 
full copy of the book itself. We, on this side, 
are entitled to know who it is that we are to elect 
Speaker, whether we are to elect aman who, while 
I am here in the discharge of my public duties, is 
stimulating my negroes at home to apply the torch 
to my dwelling and the knife to the throats of my 
wife and helpless children. He has notdisavowed 
it; nor has anybody in this House disavowed the 
sentiment yet. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have. 

Mr. LEAKE. I am now applying to the can- 
didate on the other side. I am for holding him 
up to face the music on this question; and it bas 
got to be faced before the close of this discussion 
—and the sooner the better. I want to know from 
the gentleman from Ohio, the candidate of the 
Abolition party in this Hall, (I call things by their 
right names,) if he says that he is opposed to any 
interference with the subject of slavery, outside 
the Halls of Congress as well as in them? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Allow me to say, once for 
all, (and I have said it five times on this fleor,) 
that I am opposed to any interference whatever 
by the people of the free States with the relations 


| of master and slave in the slave States [Applause 


in the Hall and galleries. } 

Mr. LEAKE. The gentleman says he an- 
nounced that sentiment five different times—-will 
he be kind enough to tell me the last occasion that 
he announced it? 

Several Members on the Republican benches. 
Now, just now! [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEAKE. hat was the first time? [Re- 
newed laughter.} Sir, upon the 9th day of March 
last, this publication in relation to Helper’s book 
was written with that gentleman’s signature affixed 
toit, in which he is pledged to revolution in the 
South, to throttle slavery, and to abolish the insti- 
tution—peaceably if he can, forcibly if he must. 
That was his sleige. Now, I want to know 
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whether he disavows the document to which he 
has placed his signature? He has not said it, and 
he will not say it. Nobody on that side of the 
House will say it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to correct the gentle- 
man from Virginia. The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Suraman]| has disavowed any knowledge 
of this pamphlet at the time he #1 ned that papers 
and it is ete disclosed by the letter of Mr. 
Blair, which has been read, th 


—disavow and condemn anything like an attempt 
upon the part of the North to interfere with the 
relation between master and slave in the slave 


States. In every speech I have made in the dis- | 


trict which I represent, I have always said that 
it is the purpose and design of the Republican 
party not to interfere with slavery in the States 
where it exists; and I say there is no Republican 
in this Hall who is in favor of interfering with 
such relations. Why do gentlemen persist in try- 
ing to putusin a false position? I disavow every- 
thing contained in that pamphlet or any other 
which carries the idea that any man in the North 
is in favor of stirring up insurrection and blood- 


shed in the South; on the contrary, they have | 


everywhere endeavored to prevent it. 

Mr. RUST. What portion of the pamphlet do 
you indorse? You signed the recommendation. 

Mr. CURTIS. I say I never read that pam- 
phiet. I indorsed the proposition of a compend- 
Lum containing tabular statements and historical 
extracts for general use. 

Mr. RUST. What was their design? 

Mr. CURTIS. They were designed to be 
circulated for the benefit of the human race. 
| Laughter. 

Mr.PALMER. I rise to a question of order. 
{ understand that the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Crank] is entitled to the floor. He yielded 
temporarily to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
duane. 

Mr. LEAKE. No, sir, I was entitled to the 
floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from New York 
obtained the floor and gave way to the gentleman 
from Ohio. The Clerk did not observe that the 
gentleman from New York claimed the floor, 
when the gentleman from Ohio concluded; he 
then assigned the floor to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. LEAKE, I have the floor, then. Now let 
us come back to the only point which the gentle- 
man from Iowa is making upon us. We may as 
well meet them as they arise, for I warn gentle- 
men on the other side that the ‘* Impending Crisis 
at the South’’ has got to be met, and we of the 
South are going to settle itas we go. Whatisthe 
issue that the gentleman from lowa makes now? 
Even the gentleman from Ohio, the candidate, 
the recognized exponent of gentlemen upon that 
side of the House, the gentleman for whom they 
vote for Speaker, acknowledges that he signed 
that paper, but puts in the plea of non est factum 
—‘‘ please God, I did not know what I signed ”’ 
it will be his duty, as Speaker, to sign bg 
bills when they are enrolled. If you elect him, 
he must certify to them before they can have 


the force of law, and he will hereafter seek to | 
evade responsibility, by saying—‘‘I signed the | 


bill, but I did not know what the face of the bill 
contained upon it.”’ 
gerienen rom Ohio. He signed this paper, but 


1e did not know what was in it. I hold that a | 


man is disqualified when he puts in a plea of utter 
ignorance in signing so importanta paper as this. 
Here is a paper containing incendiary princi- 
ples, and bearing upon its face a declaration of 
war, internecine war, internal war, social war, 
domestic war upon the South, and we are told by 
Mr. Frank P. Blair, of Silver Spring, that his can- 
didate for Speaker of this House signed this paper, 
involving the highest and holiest considerations 
known to American citizens, without knowing 
what he did! Sir, ‘‘ ignorance ef law excuses no 
man,”’ is a maxim as old as the common law it- 
self; and 1 hold that any man who puts in that 
plea is disqualified for the office, and I would vote 
against him for that reason, if for no other. 
Now, one word in reference to the proposition 
of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Gii- 
meR.} I understood him to say that the proposi- 


at at that time the | 
compendium had not been published. I, as one | 
whose name appears on that paper—and I have |) 
no doubt every man who signed it does the same || 


—————— —————— 


That is the position of the | 
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| declares that we will not vote for any man who 
| isin favor of these inflammatory appeals. But for 
| a reason that my friend will understand, and that 
| | have expressed, the resolution offered by me is 
| in calm, ae lt terms, well calculated to 
| allay this unfortunate excitement. I do it from 


tion contained in the resolution of the gentleman | 
from Missouri was, in fact, embodied in his amend- 


not drop one; and I ask that gentleman why he | 
wants to strike out the resolution of the gentleman | 
from Missouri and insert his own? I appeal to 
that gentleman to know if he is opposed to any 
proposition contained in the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr.GILMER., Ihave already explained that. 
For the reason that while my resolution embraces 
all that is contained in the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, it goes a great deal fur- 
ther. It declares that we cannot and will not 
elect, as Speaker of this House, any man whose 
sentiments are not known to conform to the opin- 
ions expressed in my resolution. ‘The resolution 
the gentleman is so zealously in favor of simply 


a solemn regard for the best interests of my coun- 
try and the best interests of the South. That I 
conceive to be the great purpose—and I speak it 
with great deference—of the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri. If there is any mis- 
understanding now, I could not multiply words | 
that would make it plainer. 

Mr. LEAKE. It was said by Talleyrand, I 
helieve, that words are employed to conceal ideas. 
I confess that the remarks of the gentleman from | 
North Carolina have succeeded in accomplishing | 
that object. I still want to know of the gentle- 
man ae there is anything in the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri which he con- 
demns? He has not yet answered that question. 

Mr. GILMER. y resolutioa answers it. 

Mr. LEAKE. Answer it upon the floor. Let 
us come to the point. I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina to come right to the point. When | 
he interrupts me for explanation, I want him to | 
make that explanation so clear that I can under- 
stand what he means. Why has he put these 
abstract declarations? 

Mr. GILMER. Is it the purpose of the gen- 
tleman to get at the point whether or not I am in 
favor of the sentiments expressed in the Helper 
pamphlet? If it is, | will only say that I have 
already very freely expressed myself against 
them. I have characterized them as infamous. 

Mr. LEAKE. Put yourself upon the record. 

Mr. GILMER. I have put myself upon the 
record just where I want to be. 

Mr. LEAKE. Exactly; and that is just no- 
where atall. [{Laughter.]} 

Mr. GILMER. | leave it to the country to 





| 
| 
| 


record. 

Mr. LEAKE. If you came to old Virginia, I 
could beat you on that issue. 

Mr. GILMER. I will go before the country 
anywhere upon the record which I choose to make 
up. 

"Mr. LEAKE. So you may in Virginia, and 
so may any man—anybody except Ossawatomie 
Brown, or his first cousin. But we are as far at 
sea as we were before about these propositions. 
The gentleman has not dared to meet the ques- 
tion. What is it in the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri which he condemns? If it 
is right, why not adopt it; if wrong, why not 
reject it? If the gentleman’s resolution contains 
any idea not contained in the original resolution, 


why then offer it as an addition? Why not let | 
will tell 


the original resolution stand as it is? 
you, Mr. Clerk, what is the true secret. Yes, I 
will put it upon the record. Certain combina- 
tions which have been formed upon this floor may 
be broken up, and a man not now prominent may 
become the most available candidate for Speaker 
at last. There is the true solution of this whole 
difficulty. 1 have come here unpledged and un- 
committed to anybody—ready to vote for any man 
who is loyal to the Constitution and the country, 
whatever his party affinities may have been. I am 
ready todo so now. I have my own preference; 
and i shall vote for that preference until I find that 
I can do better by voting for some one else, when 
I am ready to change front. 

Those gentlemen, on the other hand, want to 
harmonize upon a platform that is fatal to the 





| 
decide that. I go before the country upon my 
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country. We of the South, upon our side, de- 


| mand that we shall know what proposition is 
ment. I can see no reason, then, why we should || agreeable to them. When we state what propo- 


sition is agreeable to us, we cannot get them to 
the point. I ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Suerman] whether he disavows the sentiments of 
that pamepalet, and he refuses to answer; and the 
gentleman from North Carolina refuses to sa 
whether there is anything in the resolution of the 
gentleman from Missouri which he condemns. 
‘Le refuses to answer, and contents himself with 
a sort of fillibuster movement, adopting a platform 
embracing the platforms of opposite parties, I be- 
lieve, the resolutions of the conventions which 
met at Philadelphia and Baltimore. He indorses 
both sides of the question, and says all sides ought 
to vote for his resolution, because he has both 
sides in it. Whilst I am ready to indorse the 
sentiments of his preamble, I contend that we 
have a point before us, and that point we cannot 
and will not surrender under any circumstances. 
We hold that a man who indorses the sentiments 
of that Helper pamphlet is unfit to be Speaker, 
unfit to hold any office, unfit to hold a seat upon 
this floor, because he comes here sworn to de- 
stroy the Constitution, and everything we hold 
sacred. 

Mr. Clerk, I wanted to say these things, and I 
have said them very plainly. I have now done. 
Whatever may be be result, I will abide the 
issue; but I warn gentlemen on all sides that 
there 1s much more in this than they seem to 
think. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Mr. Clerk, I 
have listened with interest and pleasure, as I 
always do, to the remarks made by the honorable 





| 
never even dreamed that we should be charged 


a from Virginia, [Mr. Miiison;] and, 
uring the scenes of the last Congress, I became 
weer convinced of his truth, his sincerity, 
and his moderation; that I am unwilling to per- 
mit the occasion to pass without some observa- 
tions from even as humble an individual as myself. 
Sir, he put a question, a very proper question, to 
gentlemen from the North, why no one of them 
has expressed his opinions in respect of the recent 
uivasion of Virginia by some persons alleged to 
be northern men? Since that gentleman has 
spoken, I feel that I cannot, in justice to the 
North, maintain my silence. The reason, sir, 
why I presume no gentleman of the North has 
| spoken before is, I suppose, because no one has 
believed that anybody was serious in charging 
upon the North complicity in, or approval of, the 
transactions of John Brown in Virginia. We 


with such complicity. [Applause upon the floor 
and in the galleries.}_ But, while my friend from 
Virginia was speaking, itfor the first time flashed 
upon my mind that gentlemen from the southern 
States in this House may really have imagined 
that the North was not conservative of the peace 
and security of the country. Sir, the North is 
conservative—eminently, enduringly conserva- 
tive. Has she no interest in the preservation of 


| the Union? Has she no homes to secure, no 
| 
i 








| 
| 


wealth to preserve? Has she no love for the prin- 
ciples of popular i ef to perpetuate which that 
| Union was founded? If this charge be made in 
seriousness, you will hear from the North one 
| shriek of indignation if they believe that they 


|| are even suspected of approving, of annonEns- 
cn, 


ing, of inciting transactions such as those whi 


brethren of the South. 

Mr. Clerk, I understood my friend from Vir- 
| ginia [Mr. Mixuson] to express his regret that 
the resolution had been offered by the gentleman 

from Missouri. I participate, sir, in that regret 

to this extent: Having never read the book re- 

ferred to in the resolution read from your desk, I 

am in ignorance at this moment how I should vote 
on the resolution. I will certainly not vote upon 
it until I have examined the book alleged to be 
insurrectionary. But the resolution offered by 
the honorable gentleman from North Carolina is 
one that I understand, and one for which I can 

vote with pleasure. That resolution prescribes a 

latform upon which I stand, and upon which 1 
| believe the people of the North, with almost entire 

unanimity, stand this day. [Applause upon the 

floor and in the galleries. } 

Mr. Clerk, it is frequently asserted upon the 
floor of this House, (it was asserted during the 
last Congress,) that the northern people are Abo- 


% : 
it seems to me, have unreasonably excited our 
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litionists. Now, sir, l assert that that assertion 





is not true; nor is there the slightest foundation | 


for it. I have attained to something of years, and 
I never saw a practical A bolitionist until I came to 
the city of Washington. [Laughterandapplause. } 
Sir, there is not one in my district—if there is, 
I never saw him. I deny that any considerable 
or respectable number of the people of the North 
ever sympathized in the slightest degree with the 
invasion of the homes of the people of Virginia 
by armed men in the night, with weapons at hand 
to place in the hands of an enslaved race, while 


women and children were resting in sleep and | 


supposed séeurity. The charge is a slander upon 
the North which respectable men, careful of them- 
selves and of their statements, and conservative 
of character, as is my friend from Virginia, {Mr. 
Mutson,] ought never to utter. 

Mr. MILLSON. Did the gentleman from New 
York understand me as expressing the opinion 
that the people of the North did approve the act? 

Mr. C ARK. of New York. I understood the 
gentleman to raise an inquiry why some gentle- 
men u 
to disabuse the minds of southern gentlemen of | 
their impressions. 

Mr. MILLSON. Upon the happening of this 
affair at Harper’s Ferry, I freely expressed the | 
opinion that no considerable portion ofthe northern | 
people could a. the act of Brown and his as- | 
sociates, and I did expect that they would hasten 
to give the southern people assurances of that 
fact; and all that I said today was to express my | 
regret that, instead of our inviting an expression | 
of opinion from the North, the members from the 
North had not themselves gratuitously and vol- 
untarily come forward and given us that assurance 
which, under the circumstances, would have been 
graceful, and which certainfy we had the right to 
expect. 

r. CLARK, of New York. I have alread 
stated that I cannot think that the southern people 
seriously believe that the North, or any consid- 
erable number of the people of the North, in any 
manner sympathized with or were responsible 
for that invasion. The intelligence of that affair 
came down upon the North like a clap of thunder | 
in a cloudless sky. So hurried were the proceed- | 
ings and so great was the excitement with which | 
Virginia vindicated the wrong and asserted the 


course of public justice, that the scene closed al- || 


most before the North, where justice generally | 
drags its length more slowly, had time to ascer- 


tain and calmly weigh the factsand circumstances. || 


The people of the South have no right to com- 
plain of the people of the North if they do not 


sympathize with them in their peculiar views upon | 
But they have | 


the abstract question of slavery. 
the right to complain, and to complain bitterly, if 


number of the people of the North, or of the peo- 


ple of any State of the North, great or small, | 
would sanction, justify, or even sympathize | 


with such a transaction as that to which reference 
has been made. When that time arrives, if ever, 
it will not be worth while to talk about the disso- 
lution of the Union. The Union will have been 
already dissolved 

Mr. LEAKE. I wish to ask the gentleman if 
the Rev. Doctor Cheever, in the gentleman’s own 
district, did not preach a sermon justifying, out 
and out, the Harper’s Ferry outrage ? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I do not know. 
: aa LEAKE. [ understand it to be true that 

ie did. 

_ Mr. CLARK, of New York. Ifhe did, I submit 
it to that honorable gentleman, whether a constit- | 
uency, the wealthiest in the American Union, and 
one of the most populous, is responsible for the | 
acts of a clergyman, who, in the exercise of his 
—— office to his own flock may have, per- 
aps, expressed the sentiments of his heart upon 
the subject of slavery ? 

I will here say a few words upon the subject 
of slavery. I will not, in this presence, deny the 
fact that there is a great difference of sentiment 
upon the abstract subject of slavery between the | 
pee of the North and the people of the South. 

t was not long since that this contrariety of sen- 
timent might exist, and yet the nationality of no 
man be questioned. I supposed, when I came 
into the Thirty-Fifth Congress, that every man, | 
from whatever part of the Union, was at liberty 
to think and fecl, with reference to that great 


THE 





\| from’ North Carolina. 
|| life, I approved of the adjustment; and | have al- | 
'| ready said that, in my judgment, a majority of | 
|| the people of the North, at this very hour, would | 


— this floor had not taken the occasion || 


|| know that it grew out of the territoria 





| 


question of slavery, as he might. I have never 
| sought to impeach the nationality of a gentleman 
\} from the South because he might have even as- 
| serted on this floor the opinion that ‘* slavery was 
} the highest type of civilization,”’ as I have here 


|| those northern men who differ, toto celo, should, 


| stroying the Union and of invading the homes and 
|| firesides of the South, simply because they do not 
concur with the opinions of southern men as here 


| 








if 
|| the charge of injustice. 
||} Lam one of < men of the North who stand 
|| to-day upon the platforms referred to by my friend 
Although not in public 


MER. | 
slavery agitation is notatrest. It hasabsorbed and 
destroyed our national politics. It has overrun 
State politics. It has even invaded our munici- 
palities; and now, in some form or other, every- 
where controls the elections of the people. It is 


ization of the House, to inquire who is in fault in 
| respect to this matter? I think I can express an 
| opinion thatis at least candid—candid, if not just; 
for lam attached to no great political organization; 
and, to speak the truth wholly and sincerely, 
sympathize with none. I regard the polities of the 


the slavery question. 

But I will just call attention to these various 
agitations upon the question of slavery, occurring 
since the year 1850, with a view to inquire whose 
fault it is that this agitation is rekindled? What 
was the first great question which arose, since 
1850, to disturb the quietof the country? Weall 

Fesandemn 
tion of Kansas and Nebraska, and when the com- 
romise—time-honored, and upon which the 
North reposed—was repealed. 

Mr. KEITT. Will\the gentleman from New 
York allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. With pleasure. 

Mr. KEITT. The gentleman says that this 
agitation sprung up on the repeal of the Missouri 
| line, and that that was sacrosanct in the sentiment 
| and heart of the ngthern people. I ask him 
whether, after the passage of the Missouri com- 
promise bill, his own State Legislature did not 





Congress to vote to expunge it from the statute 
book? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. IfI had time, I 
would refer to the incident alluded to. The repeal 
of the Missouri line was, I admit, accomplished 
by the aid of the votes of the party to which | was 
then attached, and of which Felaies: at this hour, 
to be a member entitled to good and regular stand- 
| ing, [laughter;] but, sir, it shocked the sentiment 
| of the people of the North 
Mr. KEITT. Did you repudiate it when you 
| were first a candidate for Congress? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York, I will answer 
the question of my friend in one moment. It was 
not my fortune, Mr. Clerk, to have been in pub- 
| lic life when that measure was proposed. If I had 
been, I have no doubt that I should have given m 


has given rise, and that a race of emigration would 
commence from the North and the South which 
| might lead to just such struggles in the Territories 
| as the last few years have witnessed. But, sir, I 
gave that repeal my assent;and why? Because I 
thought, and at this hour I think, that the repeal 
of the Missouri line is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the principles of the compromise of 1850, to 
| which all parties were pledged. And, sir, if it, 
the new system, had been honestly carried into 
effect—if fraud and wrong and vishane had not 
pervaded Kansas; if there had not been an inva- 
| sion there from beyond her borders, which was 
| as foul as that which has been recently practiced 





heard it once expressed; and i am unwilling that | 
for that cause, have their nationality questioned. | 


When gentlemen attribute to the people of the | 
North a want of nationality and a design of de- | 


| expressed, I think we have the right to throw back | 


|| approve the sentiments expressed in the resolu- | 
| tion of my friend from North Carolina, | Mr. Gu- | 
But it is not to be controverted that the | 


well, upon this occasion, in advance of the organ- | 


y : || repudiate it, and did not instruct its Senators in | 
it were true that the North, or any considerable || 
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country as ina deplorable condition—more dan- || 
| gerous, if anything, to its peace and security than | 
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| terests of the people, the country and this House 
| would not at this hour be in the state of excite- 
| ment in which we find it. I will now answer any 

question of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. KEITT. 1 ask whether your own State 
did not repudiate the Missour: compromise, and 
instruct her Senators in Congress to vote to ex- 
punge it from the statute book? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I believe the 
did: but, sir, the people of the State of New York 
have more than once approved the Kansas-Ne- 
| braska act as a thing done. 

Mr. LAMAR. As the gentleman from New 
York seems to have the aptitude for answering 
questions, I will ask him one. | understand that 
he looks upon the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise as the cause of the outrages that followed; 
will he inform the House, whether the reputed 
author of the bill which abrogated that line was 
a southern man or not? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. 
thatin a moment. The point would not have 
escaped me. Sir, I take the opportunity here to 
say in regard to the honorable Senator from Illi- 
nois, with whom, in his honorable canvass in 
| 1858, no man in the Union sympathized more 
strongly than I did and do, that, though he in- 
troduced the measure, yet I cannot overlook the 
fact, that it was ae principally by the votes 
of southern gentlemen, and that the first great 
attempted violation of the principle asserted in 
1850 and reasserted in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
was made by members of this House from the 
South, in oppositign to the remonstrance of its 
author. That fact’will not be controverted. 

Sir, t will take the further liberty to say, in 
| regard to the honorable Senator from Illinois, that 
his action in the last Congress on the question of 
Kansas assures me of the entire integrity with 
which, in 1854, he advocated the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise as within the scope of the 
| adjustment of 1850; and, sir, had he taken any 
odin course, had he been justly subject to the 
charge of having sought to repeal that line for 
the purpose of forcing slavery north of 36° 30, 
and of having endeavored to give effect to that 
scheme in the Thirty-Fifth Congress, I would 
give him my vote no sooner than I would now 
vote for John Brown were he living. 

Mr. Clerk, I have already occupied the atten- 
tion of the House longer than perhaps I should 
have done, in view of the point to which I rose, 
and J will close by simply asserting, that there is 
but one rest for this slavery agitation. Look for 
it where you will, there is but one; and that is, 
by the country, with one common spirit, uniting 
| and standing strong and firm on the platform on 
which the whole South stood in 1856—the plat- 
form on which I believe, were'a calm and sober 
appeal made to the people of the North, they will 
| be ready to stand to-day. Sir, non-intervention 
| with the question of slavery in the States and in 
the Territories is essential to the peace and secu- 
rity and good order of the country. I hope that 
| have said enough to assure my honorable friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Mins shit tthe whom no 
man in the House has more of my respect-—that 
there is at least a portion of the people of the 
North, and at least some portion of those mem- 
bers of this House from the North, who stand in 
antagonism to the present Administration, who 
have no responsibility for, or sympathy with, the 
transaction in Virginia that has given rise to an 





lam coming tw 





vote against it. I foresaw the mischief to which it 


| on Virginia; if there had not been an attempt in | 
the last Congress to force her into the Union un- |, 
der a constitution violative of the wishes and in- || 


excitement which, though natural, is nevertheless 
dangerous and unnecessary. 

r. KEITT. [I concede that there are mem- 
bers of the House from the North who are loyal to 
the Constitution, I concede that there are persons 
at the North who are loyal to the Constitution. 
That, however, is not the point before us for con- 
sideration; and I do not mean to be diverted from 
the present attitude of this question by any col- 
lateral issue. Ido not mean to discuss whether 
| the repeal of the Missouri line, in 1854, was wise 
| or unwise—whether the doctrine of intervention 
| Or nomintervention, is wise or unwise, or the 
| campaign of Senator Douglas in 1858. We are 
not now warring with that gentleman, nor are 
any such questions up before us. We are now 
called upon to organize this House, and a diffj- 
culty to its organization presents itself. How apd 
wherefore? In the attitude of certain members on 
this floor, and in the act of their recognized can- 
didate for the office of Speaker. That is the 
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question before us, and no more. One portion 
of the members of this House say that ales 
assumed by other members lead inevitably, ulti- 
mately, to strife and civil war. We are now pre- 
pared to test that question; and if it 1s true, let 
the members from the North who are ready to 
indorse that attitude of hostility to the South take 
the responsibility. ; ; 
in 1848, Mr. Seward made a speech, in which 


he said that there were two systems of govern- | 


ment, the one at the North and the other at the 
South, and that a conflict must come between 
them. Hi said: 

“There are two antagonistical elements of society in 
America—freedom and slavery. Freedom is in harmony 
with our system of government and with the spirit of the 
age, and is therefore passive and quiescent. Slavery is in 
conflict with that system, with justice, and with humanity, 
nnd is therefore organized, defensive, active, and perpetu- 
ally aggressive.”’ , * " * ° . 

‘These elements divide and classify the American peo 
ple into two classe 
hivery. 


” 


Each of these parties has its court and its scep- 
t« i * o * . 7 * . » ~ 
“The party of freedom seeks complete and universal 
emancipation. You Whigs of the Reserve, and especially 
you seceding Whigs, none know so well as you that these 
clements exist and are developed in the two great national 
parties of the land as L have described them. Thatexistence 
and development constitute the only reason you can assign 


—the party of freedom and the party of 


for having enrolled in the Whig party, and mustered under | 


its banner so zealously and so long. 


party without mitigation or exception, and fully directed the 
actions of the other; but lL appeal to you, to your candor 
and justice, if the beneficent spirit has not worked chiefly 
in the Whig party, and its antagonist in the adverse party ?”” 
* » » a 4 * * * ‘ * 

“Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but 
of them all-—oi not one nation only, But of all nations. It 
perverted and corrupted the moral sense of mankind deeply 
and universal, and this corruption became a universal habit. 
Habits of thought became fixed principles. No American 
State has yet delivered itself entirely from these habits. 
We, in New York, are guilty of slavery still by withhold- 
ing the right of suffrage from the race we have emanci 
pated. You, tn Ohio, are guilty in the same way by a sys- 
tem of black laws still more aristocratic and odious. It is 


And now [am not to | 
contend that the evil spirit I described has possessed the one || 


written in the Constitution of the United States that five | 


slaves shall count equal to three freemen as a basis of rep- 
resentation; and it is written also, in violation to divine 
law, that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes 
refuge at our fireside from his relentless pursuer. You 
blush not at these things, because they have become as 
familiar as household words ; and your pretended Free-Soil 
allies claim peculiar merit for maintaining these miscalled 
guarantees of slavery which they find in the national com- 
mct. Docs not all this prove that the Whig party have 
Lope up with the spirit of the age? that it is as true and 
faithful to human freedom as the inert conscience of the 
American people will permit it to be?) What, then, you 
say, can nothing be done for freedom because the public 
conscience remains inert? Yes, much can be done, every- 
thing can be done. Slavery can be limited to its present 
bounds. It can be ameliorated. It can be and must be 
abolished, and you and [ can and must do it. 
simple and easy, as its consummation will be beneficentand 
its rewards glorious. It requires only to follow this simple 
rule of action: To do everywhere, and on every occasion, 
what we can, and not to neglect or refuse to do what we 


The task is | 


can at any time, because at that precise time and on that | 


particular occasion we cannot do more. 


“ Circumstances determine possibilities. When we have 


done our best to shape them and make them propitious, we | 


may rest satisfied that superior wisdom has determined their 
form as they exist, and will be satisfied with us if we do 
all the good that circumstances leave in our power. But 
we must begin deeper and lower than the composition and 
combination of factions or parties, wherein the strength and 
security of slavery lie. You answer that it lies in the Con- 


stitution of the United States, and the constitutions and || 
It is in the erro- 


laws of slaveholding States. Not at all. 
neous sentiment oi the American people. Constitutions 
and laws can no more rise above the virtue of the people 
than the limpid stream can climb above its native spring. 
inculcate the love of freedom and the equal rights of man 
under uf paternal root; see to it that they are taught in 
the schools and in the churches; reform your own code ; 
extenda cordial welcome to the fugitive who lays his weary 
limbs at your door, and defend him as you would your 
paternal gods ; correct your own error, that slavery has any 
constitutional guarantee which may not be released, and 
ought notto be relinquished ; say toslavery, when it shows 
its bond and demands its pound of flesh, that, if it draws 
one drop of blood, its life shall pay the forfeit; inculeate 
that the free States can maintain the rights of hospitality 
and humanity ; that Executive authority can forbear to 
favor, slavery ; that Congress can debate ; that Congress, at 
least, can mediate with the slayeholding States; that, at 
least, future generations might be bought and given up to 
freedom; and that the treasures wasted in the war with 
Mexico would have been sufficient to have redeemed mil- 
lions unborn from bondage. Do all this, and inculcate all 
this, in the spirit of moderation and benevolence, and not 
of retaliation and fanaticism, and you will soon bring the 
parties of the country into an effective aggression upon 
slavery. Whenever the public mind shall will the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the way will open for it. 

I know that you will tell me this is all too slow. Well, 
then, go faster if you can, and I will go with you; but, re- 
tmnember the instructive lesson that was taught in the words, 
‘ these things ought ye to have done, and not to have left 
the others undone.’ ’ 


These are the words of Mr. Sewarp, ina speech 














made in Ohio, in 1848. He was then elected to 
| the Senate of the United States by the people of 
| New York. He is now the head of the Repub- 
| lican party. Do you indorse him, or do you re- 
udiate him? No Abolitionists in New York? 
| Well; it went on. In 1858, I believe it was, 
| he made his Rochester “irrepressible conflict’’ 
| speech, developing this policy! The recommend- 
ation of the Helper book is signed. The bloody 
raid is made; and it is but the fruit on the tree of 
the policy which he inculcated. ‘Signed,’ say 
these gentlemen; ** we did not know what we were 
signing.’’ Let us see how it stands. Can any 
one tell me when the paper was signed? I un- 
derstand that it was signed on the 9th of March, 
1859, after the whole book had been exposed in 
| the Senate by aSenator from North Carolina, and 
after attention had been called to itin this House. 
Signed nine months ago, and scattered by the 
hundred thousand among the northern people. 
Mr. STANTON. I desire to say that if it was 
signed on the 9th of March, 1859, so far as my 
name is concerned, it is a forgery. 
Mr. KEITT. Do you know when yousigned it? 
Mr.STANTON. No,sir;I donot. Ido not 
know that I signed it at all. 
Mr. McQUEEN. Was your signature ap- 
ona to that paper before Brown’s raid into 
irginia? 
Mr. STANTON. 
doubtedly was. 
Mr. KEITT. It wassigned not many months 
ago. Subscriptions were made to circulate this 
book by leading Republicans. The Governor of 
New York gave $100 to circulate it. 
The New York Tribune, of a few weeks ago, 
the 16th of November, says: 


If I signed it at all, it un- 


** Nine or ten months ago, a number of earnest and active 
Republicans of this city united in an appeal to their fellow 
Republicans for aid in an effort to print and circulate one 
hundred thousand copies of Mr. H. R. Helper’s admirable 
*‘ Impending Crisis of the South.’ ”’ 


And then he lashes the indolence of the Repub- 
| licans in not subscribing more money for the 
paves. One million of copies ought to have 
een in the hands of southern men. Nine months 
ago they signed it. The elections are conducted, 
funds are subscribed, the book is distributed, the 
outrage upon the soil of Virginia is perpetrated, 
and nota word is said about the pamphlet by these 
gentlemen. Only within the last few hours have 
they found out that its doctrines are infamous, and 
that they are shocked by their course. Are the 
retiring before the consuming execrations of their 
own people? Only at this moment, it seems, - 


have discovered that there ig something in Hel- | 


- ’s book ; and even yet they do not profess to 
snow thoroughly what its doctrines are. Do you 
believe, after all this, that they did not know what 
it was? No, gentlemen, take the responsibility 
fairly. Let us see one branch of this great Re- 
pauses this, the Representative branch, in the 
1ands of men who instigate a war of pillage and 
a war of races. Do you repudiate your organ— 
the New York Tribune? Do you repudiate your 
great party leader—the Senator from New York? 
If you do not, how can you repudiate the doc- 
trines of this book? As loyal men, as lovers of 
the Constitution, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Crark] said, ought you not to have 
| examined into this book which you had recom- 
' mended so hastily? Did not know that anybody 
at the South believed that men at the North in- 
dorsed John Brown, when, for months, every 
press in the State of Virginia had been appealing 
to the people of the North to cleanse themselves 
from this boul stain; when the press of your own 
State had called upon you to repudiate the act! 
Did not know it? What means the meeting which 
was held in Boston,a week ago, in order to cleanse 
from the robes of that old city the blood thus infa- 
mously shed? What mean similar mectings in 
the city of New York? Nobody thought that 
ay one at the South supposed that the North was 
at all implicated in Brown’s foray! Ah, gentle- 
men, that will not do. The South here asks noth- 


| ing but its rights. As one of its Representatives, 


I would have no more ; but as God is my judge, 
_as one of its Representatives, I would shatter this 
| Republic from turret to foundation stone before [ 
| would take one tittle less. [Applause in the gal- 

leries. 
cat tie Government pass into the hands of the 
| Abolition party of this country; let us know that, 
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| others to do the same. 


| I do not rise to make a speech. 
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and it is all we wish to know. I do not wish the 
elections conducted under subterfuges. Let what 
each one thinks of the Republic be borne upon 
his forehead, and let us march on with the step of 
events and reach our destined goal. We of the 
South are on the defensive, and we shrink from 
meeting no act of aggression which may be com- 
mitted against us upon — We make no 
war upon persons atthe North. I know there 
are good men there—men who sustain justice and 
right, but unfortunately in too many States, I fear, 
-— are in a hopeless minority. We mean now 
to defend ourselves. All we say to you is elect 
your candidate. Stand upon your platform, and 
then let each party fight out its own cause. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Mr.Clerk, 
[Cries from the 
Republican benches of **Go on!” “*Goon!’’] | 
will just take the course I think proper, and leave 
I believe, Mr. Clerk, that 
the discussion which has already been had ought 





| by this time to convince everybody that the point 


| Speaker, or on a motion to adjourn. 





of order which | made yesterday was a correct 
and proper one; and I rise for the purpose of re- 
newing that point of order. It is this: that until 
this House is organized, it is not competent for 


| the Clerk of the House to entertain any question 


except that of proceeding to the election of a 
I make that 
point of order, and I want it decided. 

jut, Mr. Clerk, before I sit down I will say 
one single word. I do not blame the gentlemen 
from the South for taking the course they do, al- 
though I deem it untimely and irregular, and al- 
though I deem it withholding from the public 
creditors, who are needing the means which we 
are bound as honest men to give them speedily. 
Nor do I blame them for the language of intimi- 
dation, for using this tRreat of rending God’s cre- 
ation from the turret to the foundation. [Laugh- 
ter.] All this is right in them, for they have tried 
it fifty times, and fifty times they have found 
weak and recreant tremblers in the North who 


| have been affected by it, and who have acted from 


| to be provoked by interruptions. 





| those intimidations. [A enend 


| upon ae If the true sentiments of 
eli 


They are right, 
therefore,and I give them credit for repeating with 
grave countenances that which they have so often 
found to be effective when operating upon timid 
men. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will you keep down your 
Union meetings at the North, and not deceive the 
South by pretending to respect our rights, whilst 
you never intend to give us peace? [Shouts of 
** Order!’ ** Order !’’} 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
to be provoked by interruptions. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not desire to pro- 


I am not 


| voke _ but desire to say, that you will have 


your Union meetings all over the North. 
of ** Order!” ‘*Order!’’ 
Mr. STEVENS, of 


[Cries 


ennsylvania. I am not 
Interruptions 
have no effect on me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. .[Amidst continued inter- 
ruptions, and cries of ‘‘Order!”’] I do not mean 
to interrupt the gentleman. My object is only to 
make a single remark, and it is, that I hope that 
the Black Republican party will not undertake to 
deceive the South by a pretended friendship for 
our constitutional rights now, and when our ap- 
prehensions are gone, then renew their warfare 
our 
people, as I eve them to be, are for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, we are anxious that there shall 
at this time be no flinching; no lowering of your 
flag for purposes of policy; we want you to sail 
under your true colors, and then the gentlemen 
will see whether we are in earnest in what we say. 
This, sir, has ever been your course; and when- 
ever the people of the South are aroused to re- 
sistance, then it is that you call your public meet- 
ings, as you did in 1850, in New York, at Castle 
Garden and elsewhere, and induce us to believe 
that you will not further disturb our rights under 
the Constitution; just exactly as you are now 
beginning to do again in the New England States. 
And this you will keep up until the southern peo- 
shall conclude that they are still safe in the 

nion, when you at once renew your warfare 
upon slavery. I am for no shirking of this ques- 
tion; I want no backing down from positions 
taken, but a bold and manly avowal of them; and 
I pledge the gentleman my word that he will see 
whether we are endeavoring to intimidate the 








1859: 


North only. No, sir; stand by your opimons, 
and when they are made known to the country 
do not deny them, and get up conservative meet- 
ings to lull us into security and quiet, and then 
commence again your steady march against sla- 
very as you have always done heretofore, and as 


I know you will ever do in the future. All we | 
want is a square und manly avowal of your senti- | 


ments that our people may not be deceived. Do 
this, and my life upon it you will see no cowardly 
shrinking upon our parts from the maintenance 


of every constitutional right to which our people || 


are entitled. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. 
right. ‘That is the way that they frightened us 
before. [Applause.] Now you see exactly what 
it is, and what it has always been. 

During the above colloquy, members from the 
benches upon both sides crowded down into the 
area, and there was, for a time, great confusion 
and excitement in the Hall. 

The CLERK. Gentlemen will suspend their 
remarks for a moment. The Clerk appeals to 
gentlemen of the House to maintain order. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Yes, Mr. Clerk; I 
insist that the order and dignity of this body shall 
be preserved. 


| 
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{| French, Garnett, Gartrell, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley 
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Hale, Hall, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Haskin, Helmick, 

Hickman, Hindman, Hoard, Holman, Hughes, Humphrey, | 
Hutchins, Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Keitt. Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg. Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, 
Lamar, DeWitt C. Leach, James M. Leach, Leake, Lee, 


| Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles D. Mar 


tin, Elbert S. Martin, MeKean, McKnight, McPherson, | 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millward, Laban ‘Tl’. Moore, | 
Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, 
Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Rust, Schwartz, Scott, 
Seranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Simms, Singleton, William 
Smith, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Stevenson, 


| William Stewart, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Tappan, Taylor, 


That is |} 


| gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] | 
A motion was made | 


‘he CLERK. The Clerk has no power to en- || 


force order. He is powerless, and therefore throws 
himself upon the generosity of gentlemen upon 
both sides to assist him in preserving order. 

Several Members. Certainly we will. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, resumed the 
fid@r. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
now adjourn. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Perfftsylvania. I object to 


I move that the House do | 


his proceeding until gentlemen resume their seats. | 
If there is to be discussion, let us agree that such |) 


discussion shall proceed in order, and under par- || 


liamentary law. 


The CLERK. Gentlemen will please be seated. | 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. This was 
a mere momentary breeze, sir; nothing else. 
{Laughter.] Ido not believe anybody meant any- 
thing by it. If they did, 1 do not think their 
meaning reached this side of the House. 

As I said before, I do not wish to delay the 
organization of the House, for I wish its busi- 
ness to proceed. 1 therefore distinctly make the 
point of order that no business is in order until 
the House is organized, except balloting for 


Speaker and moving to adjourn, and upon that | 


I call the previous question. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that this 
body do now adjourn, and upon that I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GARNETT. I wish to give notice, for 
one—and I am sure I speak the sentiment of this 
~ of the House—that this discussion shall not 
»¢ stopped, and there is no power in this assem- 
bly to stop it. [Applause in the galleries.] I 
speak the sentiments of gentlemen around me 
when I say that this discussion must and shall 
be exhausted. [Renewed ause. ] 


appl 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I have made a 


motion to adjourn. The motion to adjourn is not | 


intended to cut off or arrest thisdebate. It having 
been launched, I, for one, am willing to sail over 
this stormy sea. Let it go on to-morrow. I 
demand the yeas and nays upon my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 68, nays 163; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Barr, Barrett, Bocock, b , 
Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, 
Burton Craige, Davidson, H. Winter Davis, Dimmick, Ed- 
mnundson, Florence, Fouke, Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morri- 
son Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Houston, Howard, 
Jackson, Kunkel, Larrabeé, Logan, Love, Maclay, Mallory, 
Maynard, McClernand, Millson, Montgomery, Nelson, Nib- 
lack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Quarles, Reynolds, 


Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Sickles, William N. H. | 
Smith, i: wena seg A. Stewart, Thomas, Underwood, | 


ae ance, Webster, Whiteley, and Woodson— 
NAYS—Mesars. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wii- 
liam C. Anderson, Ashley, Avery, Babbit, Barksdale, 
Beale, B am, Blair, Blake, Boteler, Bouligny 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burrovgns, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clemens, Clop- 
ton, Cobb, Colfax, Conklin, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, 
Crawford, Curry, Curtis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Dejar- 
nette, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 


onham, Boyce, Branch, Briggs, | 


Brabson, | 





Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, Winslow, Wood, Woodruff, and 
Wright—163. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I desire to know 
what is the question now before the House. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Crark] offered a resolution, to which the 


submitted an amendment. 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Strew- 
ART] to lay the whole subject upon the table. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, in front of the 


Clerk, [Mr. Stevens,] raised the point of order | 
that nothing was in order except proceeding to | 


elect a Speaker or to adjourn; and upon that point 
of order he called the previous question. Is there 
a second to that call? 

Mr. KEITT. There. is no previous question. 


The CLERK. The Manual recognizes the pre- | 
vious question whenever there is anything before | 


the House. Heretofore it has been the practice 
to allow any member to call the previous ques- 
tion, and it has been acted wpon whenever the 


| House has been in a situation of this nature. 


| that if the previous 
| question goes over unt 





Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
The CLERK. 


Is it debatable? 


second, cuts off all debate. 


Mr. WINSLOW. The parliamentary law is, 
uestion is sustained, the 
i the next day; and it was 
so held last Congress. é 
Mr. HOUSTON. Let that portion of the Man- 
ual be read. 
The Clerk read the following clause from the 
Manual: ' 


‘© When any question is before the House any member 
may move a previous question, ‘ whether that question 
(called the main question) shall now be put?? If it pass in 
the affirmative, thén the main question shall be put imme- 
diately; and no man may speak anything further to it, 
either to add or aiter.¥” 

The CLERK. The question is: ‘‘ Shall the 
main question be now eee 


Mr. McQUEEN. Upon that I call for the 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


yeas and nays. 

Mr. FLORENCE. [| have my doubts as to the 
ruling of the Clerk; and in order that we may 
examime this question, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. No busi- 
ness has been transacted since the last refusal of 
the House to adjourn. 

The CLERK. The yeas and nays have been 


| ordered upon a call for the previous question. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I call the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 


| the negative—yeas 107, nays 122; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, Case, John B. 
Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, 
Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, H.Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, 
Dejarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, 
Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, J. Morri 
son Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hind- 
man, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, 
Keitt, Kilgore, Kunkel, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, May- 
nard, McClernard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, 
Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, 
Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, 
Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William 


N. H. Smith, Stanton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, | 
Taylor, Thomas, Underw 20d, Vallandigham, Vance, White- 
ley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright—107. 
NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair 
Blake, Brabson. Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame 





BE. 


According to the Manual the | 
call for the previous question, when there is a | 
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Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Horace F, Clark, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, Conklin, Co 
vode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Frank, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow , Gur 
ley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Ham 
phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kehogg, Wil 
liam Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, Lamar, DeWitt C. Leach, 
James M. Leach, Lee, Longneecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, 
Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, La 
| ban 'T. Moore, Morehead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mortis, 
Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Por 
ter, Potter, Pottle, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, 
|| Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, William Stewart, Stokes, 
Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, ‘Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Wood, and 
Woodruff—122. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

During the call, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, said: Though not 
| in the habit generally of voting for adjournments, 
| yet, as the usual hour for adjournment has arrived, 
| and thinking that perhaps if we adjourn over until 

to-morrow this excitement may subside, I will 

change my vote and vote in the affirmative. 

The vote having been announced, 

Mr. HOUSTON said: I desire to present a 
point of order growing out of the motion made 
for the previous question. I have not understood 
it to be the practice for the Clerk of the House to 
recognize the previous question in the organiza 

| tion of the House. I differ with the Clerk upon 
that subject, and I differ with him also upon thi 
effect of the previous question under parliament 
ary law, in cutting off debate, even though [may 
be wrong on the first point. I understand the 

Clerk of the House to have taken the ground that 

he will make no decision upon points of order 

raised in the House. I desire to look into these 
|| questions, and if I am mistaken, of course | shall 
not persist in my position; and in order that | 
may meke that examination, I shall ask, after the 
question shall have been put to the House, for an 
adjournment. 

The CLERK. 
point of order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is that the previous ques- 
tion, under parliamentary law, does not cut off 
| debate. 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that the 
previous question does not cut off debate under 

\| parliamentary law; but inasmuch as the gentle- 
| man from Alabama has raised the question of 
order, the Clerk desires to state—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama asks no statement from the Clerk at present 
|| The gentleman from Alabama stated distinetly, 
and in good faith, his object to be to look into the 
question. I understand the Clerk to have taken 
the ground that he would make no decision on a 
voint of order; and I presume he will adhere to 
the ground he has so taken. If that be so, the 
Clerk will refer the question to the House; and I 
say to the House, in good faith, that I desire to 
look into the question to-night; and, therefore, 
after the question shall have been made, I will 
| ask the House to adjourn. 

The CLERK. Inasmuch as the statement was 
made that the demand for the previous question 
would cut off debate, the Clerk begs leave to state 
that it was so understood during a portion of the 
contest for the election of Speaker in the Thirty- 

Fourth Congress. The Clerk is, however, ad- 
vised by members of that Congress that a dif 
| ferent ruling was afterwards made. The Clerk 
did not look all through the record to see the 
number of decisions that were made on that ques- 
tion. The question was made, and somewhat dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion was that the call for the 
previous question did cut off debate. The Clerk 
made no decision on the subject; but suggested, in 
answer to an inquiry, what he understood to be 
the parliamentary law on the subject. ‘The ques- 
tion, however, will be submitted to the House, on 
the demand of the gentleman from Alabama, for 
its decision 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Clerk having agreed 
to submit my point of order to the House, | ask 
the House to adjourn, for it seems there is a 
conflicting opinion even in the mind of the Clerk 
on this subject. It is a question of consequence, 
of importance; and it were as well for us to have 
a little opportunity of looking intoit. I therefore 
move 
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The gentleman will state his 
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Alabama whether he has any objection to have 
the vote taken now on ordering the main ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I wanttolook into the ques- 
tion. It may be that my rights would be com- 
promitted by advancing that one step; and I 
therefore move an adjournment. 

Mr. BURLINGAME demanded the yeas and 
nave. 

The CLERK declared that the yeas and nays 
were ordered; thirty-four members voting there- 
for. 

Mr. PHELPS. That is not enough. There 
are more than two hundred members present, 

Mr. HOUSTON called for tellers on the yeas 
and nays. : 

Mr.CURTIS. ILrisetoapointoforder. Has 
any business been transacted since the House re- 
fused to adjourn: 

The CLERK. 
anda point of order raised. 

Mr. CURTIS, But the 
business. 

The CLERK, There is one question of order 
already pending, which has becn raised since the 
vote was taken on adjourning. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There is a point of order 
pending. ' 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Wasthere 
nota point of order before ¢ 
point be raised now? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will try and obviate the 
gentleman’s difficulty. Imoveacall of the House. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The CLERK. The Clerk thinks the motion 
to adjourn in order; but if there be any doubt 
about it, he will put the question to the House for 
its decision. [Laughter.] 

Tellers on ordering the yeas and nays were 
ordered; and Messrs. Craic, of Missouri, and 
W aLpnon were appointed, 

The House divided: and the tellers reported 
none in the affirmative. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken, and the motion was 
agreed to; there being, on a division—ayes one 
hundred and thirty-one. 

And thereupon, at half-past fouro’clock,p. m., 
the House adjourned. 


House has done no 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, December 7, 1859 

Mr. Fircn appeared to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday was read. 

Mr. HALE. I wish tostate that I think there 
is an error in the record. It has been the prac- 
tice heretofore not to refer any matters until the 
committees were appointed. I see by the Jour- 
nal that there were several matters referred yes- 
terday. Now, sir, there are no committees; and 
the practice has been to lay such matters on the 
table until the committees are appointed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not 
hear that part of the Journal; but in accordance 
to what he believes to be the usage, some peti- 
tions were received to lie on the table for the pres- 





Monday last: 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire into 


| the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm- 


A new motion has been made, | 


ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in 
Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether the 
same Was attended by armed resistance to the authorities 
and public force of the United States, and by the murder 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOB 


of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent | 


there to protect the public property ; whether such invasion 
and seizure was made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of any of the States of 


the Union; what was the character and extent of such or- | 


ganization ; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto 


by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; | 


what was the character and extent of the military equip- 
ment in the hands, or under the control, of said armed band, 


E. 


following resolution, submitted by Mr. Mason on | 


nad where and how and when the same was obtained and | 


transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- 
mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 


their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, | 


for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or 


for the safety of the public property ; and that said committee | 


have power to send for persons and papers. 


The pending question being on the following | 


amendment offered by Mr. Trumbutt: 


How can a new || 








_the Senator from Virginia. 


And that the said committee also inquire into the facts 
attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 
}85o, of the arsenal of the United States, at Liberty, in the 


State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and } 
| report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 


resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- 
izen of the United States, by the persons who thus seized 
the arms and ammunition of the Government, or others 
combined with them. Whether said seizure and robbery 





of the arsenal were made under color of any organization | 
intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- | 


tories of the Union; what was the character and extent of 
such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 
States, not present, were implicated therein or accessory 


| thereto by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, or 


otherwise ; what was the character and extent of the mili- 
tary equipments in the hands or under the control of said 
mob, and how and when and where the same were subse- 
quently used by such mob; what was the value of the arms 
and ammunition of every description so taken from said 


| arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 


have been returned; and the value of such as were lest; 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 
facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to his superior 


| Officer, and what measures, if any, were taken in reference | 
| thereto. 


Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senate adjourned 


| yesterday, the question was about to be put on 
| the amendment proposed by 


the Senator from 
Illinois to the resolution of inquiry presented by 


| hearing the original resolution read, to vote for 


the inquiry—as I feel inclined to do so now; but 
the questions suggested by the amendment, and 


the observations made in reference to it, seem to | 
|| me to require some further consideration. 


The 


|| original resolution proposes several inquiries, and 


ent, to go to the proper committees when ap- | 


pointed, 


Mr. HALE. 


nal has it, for that will be a precedent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correction will 
be made, if there be no objection 

The Journal was approved. 

AMERICAN STATE PAPERS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of the Senate and 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, in rela- 


tion to the continuation of the compilation and | 


publication of the American State Papers; which, 
on motion of Mr. Cameron, was ordered to lie 
on the table, and be printed. 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 
Mr. POWELL gave notice vf his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bill to abolish the frank- 


ing privilege. 

Me. CLAY gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to repeal the fishing 
bounties, 


INVASION OKYHARPER’S FERRY. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the 


I wish that the correction may | 
be made, so that it may not appear as the Jour- 


| the United States whic 


| was made, and it seemed to be intimated 


| the object of those inquiries is for the Senate to | 
| ascertain whether any other legislation is neces- | 
| sary to protect oe property of the United || 
| States. 


The amendment proposes te enlarge the 

inquiry, and make it ap ly to other re of 
1 has been unlawfully dep- 

redated upon in another State. I cannot see wh 


| these two subjects do not properly belong to- 


gether, or why they ought not to go to the same 
committee; and if any legislation be necessary, it 
should embrace all descriptions of public property. 


| The subjects seem to be kindred in their nature, 


and the acts complained of similar in character, 


'and I thought the inquiry should embrace them 


both. 
After the amendment was presented, objection 
1at the 


I was inclined, on | 





amendment was proposed with a view to embar- | 


rass the examination proposed by the Senator 


from Virginia, and the examination itself, upon | 
the explanation of the colleague of the Senator | 
who introduced the original resolution, was en- | 


larged in its scope and object. He said that an- 
other purpose of this resolution was to inquire 
and ascertain what the feclings and purpose of 
the co-States of this Union were in reference to 
the depredation which has been committed upon 
Virginia. That makes it an inquiry into the char- 
acter and conduet of the citizens of all the States 
of this Union, in reference to the transaction at 
Harper’s Ferry, and in that aspect of the case, it 


_ has a significance and importance that it did not 


strike me the original resolution had. I was dis- 


| posed myself to pursue any course, with reference 


to this inquiry, that should be suggested by the 


| and the amendment to it. 
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Virginia, whose soi] had been invaded in a law- 
less manner: but if, as the purpose now is de- 
clared to be, the conduct of the people of this 
country in reference to this matter is to be gone 
into, and that is to enter into the judgment of the 
Senate in its final decision of the resolution, it ac- 
— a gravity surpassing that of any question 
that I ever knew presented to the Senate of the 
United States, especially when we consider the 
consequences which it is intimated are to result 
from such an inquiry—no less consequences than 
the destruction of our Government itself. 

_ Lean sec no possible objection to pursuing the 
inquiry as is proposed by the original resolution 
In point of fact, if I 
were to ascertain the causes of the recent lawless 
invasion of the State of Virginia, I should look 
in that direction for them. I think it will proba- 
bly be traced to causes originating in the trouble 
about slavery, and possibly to the omission on the 
part of the United States to punish the first agres- 
sion upon its public property. Wé are too apt, 
I have no doubt, to overlook these lawless acts 
when they are at a distance from us. There is 
in this transaction something as unaccountable as 
it was unexpected. I shall not undertake to ex- 
plain or to comprehend it even; nor shall I hold 
any body of men or the citizens of any State re- 
sponsible, if they cannot satisfactorily account 
for such a raid as this. I know not how to ac- 
count for it. It is an unaccountable transaction 
in all its aspects. 

In the course of the debate yesterday, ve 
strong allusions were made to the organized i 
ties of this country, and I thought a visible attempt 
was made to fasten the enormity of this crime 
upon one of the political organizations of the 


| country as he armen thie it, if not partici- 


pants and aidersin it. Sucha charge, or such an 


insinuation is of the gravest character. 1 know 


|| nothing of, and have no means of ascertaining 


| what may be, the sentiments of all the individuals 


belonging to political organizations embracing so 
many hundreds of thousands as the principal or- 
anizations of the parties of this country embrace. 
feel bound to judge of these organizations by the 
platforms of principles they adopt and proclaim 
to the country. I know of no other way to judge 


of them; and ifa party adopt a platform deliber- 
| ately setting forth their principles and purposes, 


and publicly disavow any such purpo 


if they get power in this country, they should be 
held to the doctrine which they announce, and 
they are responsible for the exercise of it in good 
faith towards the nation and responsible for a de- 
parture from it; but they carmot be held respons- 
ible for a departure from it until they perform 
some act in contravention of it. Such a rule un- 
doubtedly will be acknowledged to be correct by 
those who propose to pursue this investigation. 

Every Senator upon this side of the floor that I 
have heard speak has disapproved entirely of the 
act thatis proposed to be investigated. Their pub- 
lic, sincere, and earnest disavowal of all sympathy 
or approval with it docs not seem to give entire 
satisfaction upon the other side of the Chamber. 
The last Senator who addressed the Senate a 
this subject said that their acts spoke louder than 
their words, but he did not condescend to say 
what those acts were. I have been a member of 
this political organization for nearly three years— 
two years last June, when it was first formed in 
the State that I in part represent. I was invited 
to its first meeting. I did not commit myself to 
what it might do, but expressly disavowed any 
committal until I saw what it proposed to do. I 
said then that if I did approve it, I should coép- 
erate with them; if I did not, I should not. When 
I saw its platform of principles I did approve 
them, and ies been cared to codperate with 
them ever since. 1 say here in my place, upon 
my responsibility as a Senator, that neither in 
public gatherings nor in private conversation have 
| ever heard a man who was a member of that 
party intimate a s stion that under any cir- 
cumstances would he invade a State to disturb the 
institution of slavery wherever it existed. No 


| single individual have I ever heard utter such a 


sentiment. Certainly no public body has ever 
uttered it. Nor do I believe there is any promt- 
nent man among them who would not utterly 
se; but itis 


not to be expected that every individual is to de- 


| fend himself from such imputations as these. 


distinguished representatives from the State of |: 


It has been said that the sympathy for the pria- 











cipal perpetrator of these acts which has been 
manifested in the non-slaveholding States is a 
certain indication that they approve of the wrong. 
I have seen no such approval in the State that I 
represent. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
{vyerson] did no more than justice to my distin- 
guished colleague when he said that his paper had 
always discountenanced everything of the char- 
acter of sympathy with this proceeding. He 


gC OO 
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| inquisition in a free country. I suppose that those |! 


might have said so of all the papers in the State | 


of Rhode Island, of every party and of no party, 
secular and ecclesiastical. I have never seen a 
publication in Rhode Island that approved or gave 
countenance to this transaction. But, notwith- 


standing the just influence acquired during the | 


long time my colleague has had charge of that 
paper. he had notleft his post and the State aday 
e 


ore there was a sympathizing meeting in the | 


town he left. Thereisno press, powerful as it is 


in this country, thatcan control the feelings of the | 


heart. There are traits in this man’s character 
that all mankind will approve of and sympathize 
with. That is what they sympathize with—not 
his crimes. I should be sorry to look at the con- 
duct of my constituents who have this sympathy, 
and have boldness enough, in defiance of public 
sentiment, to express it, with that jaundiced eye 
to suppose that they could not discriminate be- 
tween the virtues of a man and his crimes. 

The acts of Brown are unaccountable, coming 
from a man of such characteristic virtues His 
indomitable will, his unbending integrity, and the 
nervous truth with which he asserts everything, 
commands every man’s respect—commanded the 
respect of the Reecative of Virginia amidst the 
turmoil and strife of the conflict. He said that 
he was an old Roman, which I suppose meant 
what I should mean ifI said he was an old Briton. 
These traits of charact@, and everything we 
have read about John Brown in his prison and 
during his trial, excited our sympathy. We can- 
not help it. There is not an act of kindness but 
what he hasacknowledged, no matter from whom 
it came, and given with it his blessing that has 
more than satisfied the giver. He at first com- 
plained of the unfairness, or the prospect of un- 
fairness, of the trial; but after it was through, I 
dare say the Senator from Virginia was gratified 


at his acknowledgment that he had had a fair | 


trial. 

Mr. MASON. Not in the least, sir; | was not 
at all gratified by it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was gratified with it. It 
showed to me that the man meant to be truthful, 
although he was criminal. I say this of the man 
without the slightest toleration of his crime. 
think that his crime, but for such a character, 


would have carried him and his name to infamy 
forever. 


and execration. When I look at it, the conse- 
quences of it, and the suppression of it, I am 
grateful that it was suppressed with so little blood- 
shed. When I contemplate its consequences, 
had it been successful, my imagination is filled 
with horror. That is the way itis viewed, in 


my deliberate judgment, throughout the length || 


and breadth of this broad land. 
But what a pass has the country come to when, 


E |} 


I see in the crime not one redeeming | 
quality that can save it from utter detestation || 


in a body like this, composed of representatives | 


of the States of this Union, looked up to by the 
citizens of the whole land for counsel and wisdom 
to get rid of past difficulties of this kind, we see 
attempts to criminate and recriminate. That does 
not appear to me to be the way to allay public 
alarm and sentiment. Itis said—the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason] said that he thought if the 
Senators upon this side of the Chamber knew as 
much as he did about it, they would not be so 
confident that he had no participators and _aiders 
and abettors to some considerable extent. I know 
of no such person, nor do I believe that there is 
any participation or connection between the mad 
attempt of this man and his associates and any 
political organization in the country that is ree- 
ognized as a political:organization. There may 


Abolitionists or Garrison Abo 
pathize with him. 

Such an inquiry, to result in such consequences 
from a resolution to appoint a committee to ascer- 
tain whether Brown received any aid from indi- 
viduals other than the persons implicated and con- 
demned, would be a most singular institution—an 


itionists, that sym- 


| 


who feel most intensely on this subject, and who 
have reasoned themselves into a beliof that some 
| of the doctrines of their political opponents have 
a direct tendency to produce such effects, if they 
could find a dozen men who had contributed 

| money to John Brown, would deem that sufficient 
evidence to fasten the imputation on the party to 
which they belonged. Nay, it is attempted to be 
fastened on it without finding one man who ever 
| contributed a dollar for such a purpose. The 
party that it is attempted to implicate in this trans- 
action, I believe, in the last presidential election, 
polled some one million three hundred thousand 
votes, and that number of voters represented 
probably thirteen millions of inhabitants. The 
Senator from Massachuseits said yesterday that 
there were nine hundred and ninety-nine men in 
a thousand who condemned the raid of Brown. 
Well, suppose there was one who did not con- 
demn it, then, of one million three hundred thou- 
sand voters, there would be one thousand three 
| hundred such men; and if they contributed a dol- 
| lar it would be ‘* proof as strong as Holy Writ’’ 
| that the party was implicated! I believe if one 
such man could be found in a million, it would 
| be sufficient, with some, to fasten an imputation 
on them. If thirteen men connected with that 
party deliberately contributed money, knowing 
| that it was for this object, the proof having been 
obtained, would place the peer in a most difficult 
position to justify themselves before the country. 
Well, now look at the inquiry which is pro- 
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|| have party differences enough. Upon this single 


| free labor. 
| opinion, so that they do not disturb the quiet and 
| repose of their neighbors, who entertain different 
|| opinions. 
believed the system of labor bad, that had the 

| heart to wish to make it worse. Noman can say 


o oo 1] 
posed for some purpose or other; no political || 


purpose is intended by the mover, know. As 
/soon as the thing happened, nearly the entire 


| press of one party attempted to charge this crime | 


| as instigated by the other, there happening to be 
_ three or fourimportant State elections pending, and 
| these are the witnesses who are to be examined— 
those who have already made the charge; and 
they will hunt up something in order to sustain 
it. I say such an inquiry, with such an avowed 
object, would be the most pernicious une ever 
carried on by any deliberative body in the world, 
| if conviction was to result from such testimony 
as I have adverted to. 


| that [ have no doubt of the constitutional power 
of this Government to protect every State in this 
| Union from invasion from without. It is its duty 
| todo it. It is made its duty in the contract that 
we formed when the Union itself was made. I 


I agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Prveu) | 


| would go to any extent the Senators from Vir- | 


ginia may indicate, to guard in every possible 
form every State in this Union from interference 
by obtrusive and intrusive men from abroad, med- 
dlesome and vicious men from abroad, to disturb 
them in their tranquillity and repose. I am not 
| going to be particular in examining the cause, 


| whether adequate or not to produce the alarm that | 


we all know this raid has occasioned. It is suffi- 
cient for me that the alarm exists, and I will go 
as far as he who will go farthest to allay it. Let 


| me know that in any of the peaceful States of this | 


Union a mother trembles for the sleep of the cra- 
dle, and she shall have the extent of the national 
| arm for her protection. That is our duty. There 
is no question about the power. The Govern- 
ment of the United States 1s bound to protect the 
citizens of this Union against invasion without 
request, and upon the request of the Legislature, 
or of the Governor, when the Legislature cannot 
be convened, against domestic violence. That is 
the great chart that we have to follow; and no bill 
can be proposed here with such a purpose that 


unanimous concurrence of the Senate. 
is danger of a recurrence of these crimes, I will 
coéperate cheerfully to guard against it. 

But, Mr. President, I have lox »ked for some sug- 
gestion, some means of making a suggestion that 
would allay the acrimony and bitterness that this 
mad act has produced. I should have liked to 
hear the Senators from Virginia, who seemed to 


| a mode by which the States of this Union could 
renew their obligation of good faith to the ancient 
| compact. Such an appeal would not be made in 
this Chamber in vain, and it would be met with 
| alacrity. But this sort of inquiry, with too great 
a purpose, or appearance, at least, of a disposition 


|| to implicate public men, and implicate political 


| parties by the implication of individual men, it 


) | have so much solicitude for this inquiry, suggest | 
be in some of the States an peenet party called || 


will not, in my deliberate judgment, meet with the | 
If there | 


_ their action, and no man should complain if they 


| have been wrong. 


| that, instead of producing peace and quiet, it has 
| been a fruitful source of strife and ill feeling, I 
| hope their patriotism will induce them to go back 


| that, since I have found + 
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strikes me, is a very dangerous proceeding; one 
not at all calculated to produce the effect that I 
trust we all desire—a restoration of quiet and good 
feeling throughout this land on such topics. Itis 
not to be expected that we can have a millennium 
in politics; i will be political parties and po- 
litical differences; but they need not, and they 
should not, involve the peace and security of the 
country. 

I would suggest to the Senators from Virginia 
that, iwasinuch as this amendment has been pro- 
posed and as the two subjects are similar ia hae. 
acter, it would be better now that they should go 
together, because unless this inquiry is carmed on 
with the utmost candor and fairness it must pro- 
duce more mischief than good. Nothing but the 
most careful, considerate, and candid examina- 
tion of the whole matter, can possibly result in 
good. Any attempt to make party capital out of 
it will only exasperate the whole country. We 


uestion there is a wide diversity of opinion in 
the country. A large portion of the veople of the 
United States consider the system of slave labor, 
as a question of economical labor, not equal to 
They have a perfect right to this 


But I have never seen the man who 


that these raids upon our neighbors could possibly 
do anybody any good; they must make everybody 
worse off. But when we come to parceling out 
territory and fixing its condition, the individual 
opinions of those who have to do it will guide 


act conscientiously and honestly, according to the 
convictions of their duty. 

I have no disposition to go further into this 
debate, or to undertake to call the attention and 
reflection of Senators to the attempts that have 
been made for the last five or six years to better 
our condition in reference to the laws that existed 
formerly in regard to our Territories. Those 
questions have been settled finally a number 
of times within the last ten years; we have had 
several final scttlements that were to exclude the 
subject from Congress; but ever since I have been 
here, after the last scttlement in 1854 that was 
effectually to exclude it, it has been a fruitful 
source of ieee for the whole time, and has 
never been introduced by a Senator upon this 
side of the floor who believed that settlement to 
Iwalways has come from the 
other side of the Chamber, where it was insisted 
that that was to be a final settlement, and to ex- 
clude the subject from Congress. When those 
who broke up the old settlement which had been 
acquiesced in for thirty years, and contrived new 


modes of settlement, find, and candidly believe 


to the ways of the fathers, and be satisfied with 
what was well. 
J have thrown out these suggestions hastily, 
and now in conclusion I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois will be accepted, as itis 
here, in order that the country may sce that we 
intend, if we investigate this matter at all, to in- 
vestigate it fairly; to treat a raid upon the property 
of the United States, whether it be made in the 
interests of those who hold one view or those who 
hold another, exactly alike, and condemm it if it 
is wrong, and provide the same remedy for the 
invasion of our rights, and the stealing of our 
property, and the disturbance of the repose of 
our people that is proposed on the other side. It 
is ail eran let it be made in the interest of which- 
ever side it may, and it should meet the decided 
disapprobation of every lover of his country. 
Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I do not 
rise to discuss this resolution, or to offer any ar- 
guments to facilitate its passage, for 1 must sa 
1e reception with wivicls 
it has been met in this body, shorn as it is of all 
the moral effect which it was caleulated to pro- 
duce by this covert and indirect opposition by 
way ofamendment, I am quite indifferent whether 
the resolution shall pass or not. LIregard it sim- 
ply as affordipg to the northern gentlemen an 
opportunity to quiet public feeling, as a resolu- 
tion which they themselves should cheerfully 
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bring forward, and as an opportunity which they 
themselves should not allow to pass by them 
without doing something to quict the public mind, 
I will not delay its passage by animadverting upon 
this insurrection, or attempted insurrection, at 
Harper’s Ferry. I will not trust myself to speak 
of it now; because I do not wish to say a single 
word—not one word, sir—to increase the feeling 
which is already throughout the land, But it 
cannot be disguised, and I might appeal to you, 
sir, [Mr. Brown in the chair,] and to every 
southern Senator here, that southern men assem- 


ble in this Chamber to-day under a consciousness | 


of responsibility which they have never felt in 
the whole course of their lives before. I might 
appeal to ee and others, who have come a long 
distance through the South to this Capitol, to 
show that they represent a constituency moved, 
from the lofticst to the lowest individual in them, 
with a consciousness in every homestead that 
their safety in this Union is in peril; that the 
are no longer wanted in the Union; that aarad- 
lowship is not sought, but repudiated. This is 
no transient, no evanescent feeling; and gentlemen 
of the Opposition may deceive themselves in this 
matter. | would not deceive them by a word. I 
think we are on the brink of a crisis such as this 
country has never seen before, and I therefore 
feel deeply. 

In this case the cause of Virginia is the cause 
of the South. Our fortunes are united to hers. 


We feel proud of her attitude, proud of her high | 


tonc, proud of the legal and constitutional manner 
in which her executive and people have met this 
outbreak; and we expect to stand by her in any 
issue that she may make. Now, sir, are not the 
southern people justified in looking to the North 
to quiet public opinion? Are they not justified in 
the excitement which is felt there, though it is 
not manifested in words or acts, deeply as it under- 
lies the current of society? I might appeal to 
northern gentlemen for the justification. I might 
tell them, sir, that the popular pulpit throyghout 
the North, that the light literature of the North, 
that the separation of the churches between the 
North and the South, that the laws upon her 
atatute books, the speeches in her Legislatures, 
the messages of her Governors, all have tended to 


produce the fruits which now stare us in the face. | 


Gentlemen get up here frankly and disavow, in 


terms more or less explicit, all knowledge or con- | 


eurrence with, or —— of, the acts of this 
simple murderer, midnight assassin, and traitor. 
‘They could not do less. We expected nothing 


less of gentlemen who have $worn to support the | 


Constitution and are members of this body. That 
is a feeling which would prevail in the breast of 
the humblest citizen of the world—a man who 
was bound to his fellow-man by the ordinary ties 
of humanity. 

But, sir, in addition to all the previous elements 
which have gone to stir up the South, and to con- 
vinee her more and more every day that the 
North does not desire her fellowship, there are 
speeches of men in the ranks of this great over- 
ot Republican party, who stand a head 
and shoulders above all the rest, saying that this 
‘irrepressible conflict’? must go on to its final 
termination, and telling the people of the North 
that they must naw put an end to slavery every- 
where; and, besides, when the legitimate fruits of 
this teaching come forth in the murder and mid- 
night assassination at ee Ferry, what do 


we see? Why, sir, throughout the length and | 
breadth of the New England States—I believe in | 


every one of them—meetings of sympathy, con- 
dolence, and compassion have been called; and 
expressions of this kind evinced for a man who 
deserves the severest condemnation throughout 
the whole world. Bells are tolled; in Albany one 
hundred guns are fired. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hate] plead ignorance of the 
doings even in his own State, and, if I mistake 
not, in his own town of Dover, perhaps within 
his own hearing, for he certainly would have at- 
tended to it, one of the most violent sermons on 
this subject was preached, and the thread of the 
standing text of the pulpit is taken from the in- 
surrection of John Brown. In view of all this, 
are not the southern people justified in drawing 
the conclusions which they have drawn? Is there 
not room for them? 

Now, the Senator from Virginia comes here, 
and with the calmest and most dispassionate tone 


quence 
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introduces this resolution of inquiry. A sover- 
eign State of this Confederacy has been invaded 
by northern men, with a large amount of north- 
ern capital, with arms manufactured in northern 
States, professing to have numerous friends and 
constituents behind them, and with arms calcu- 
lated to arm some two thousand persons. We 
simply ask how it has transpired? Had it oc- 
cumed te the New England States, I think I may 
safely say that on this side of the Chamber there 
would not have been a word of opposition; we 
would have facilitated inquiry, and we would 
have done more: from the distant States of Louis- 
| iana, Florida,and Texas, the New England States 
| would have offers of assistance—not only ex- 
pressions of sympathy for them, and of profound 





|| condemnation of the crimes of treason and mur- 


der, but they would have had active coéperation 
to suppress such crimes within their borders. 

Now, sir, this proposition is met by an indi- 
rect op vosition. ‘The Sansenhie Senator from Illi- 

I Ir. TrumButt] may classify itas he pleases; 
but every sensible man throughout the length and 
breadth of the land knows that this is a mere at- 
tempt to connect the matter with a political issue; 
to examine into a subject which has transpired 
five years ago, which has undergone investiga- 
tion already in the other branch of this Capitol; 
and to connect it with this subject, with which it 
| has not the remotest connection. 

Furthermore, sir, we see gentlemen operating in 
the same 7 putting forward, as the exponents 
| and candidates of their own choice and selection— 
for I do not pretend to speak of the acts of any 
member of the House of Representatives—two 
gentlemen prominently from their whole party 
who are distinguished for their zeal in that party, 
and distinguished for recommending for publica- 
tion and subscribing their money to disseminate 
| throughout the whole southern States doctrines 
which lay the foundation of servile war, insur- 
rection, and murder. Throughout all the patriotic 
gentlemen who compose that party, they have 
selected two, whose names stan 

| ward among sixty others who signed the circular 
which has already been alluded to, as their candi- 
dates. Now, sir, I am willing to concede that 
these gentlemen did not know what they signed; 
I know that we are all in the habit frequently of 
signing papers of a light nature of which we do 
not know the contents; but are the southern people 
satisfied with that? Is there any means to reach 
| them, to show them that the persons who put forth 
this circular and document to their destruction, 
were not aware of what they were doing? Are 
not the southern people justified in drawing the 
conclusions they did deed? 

I think our friends on the other side must see it; 
and when this resolution is put forth calmly as it 
has been, without one single word of reproach or 
vituperation from any side, it should be met in a 
better spirit, and they should assist us here in 
transmitting to our constituents the fact that the 
North is not overwhelmingly against us; that 
there are conservative men there; that this party 
does not design to drive us out of the Union. 

In this connection, sir, permit me to say that 
I disagree with my friend from Georgia, [Mr. 
Iverson,] who yesterday took an opportunity to 
throw a covert slur at the northern Democracy. 
| In that he followed the Senator trom New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. Hate,] whose legitimate office it 1s 
to do so; but, my friend from Georgia is mis- 
taken. I believe, sir, that, if there be in the world 
a patriotic band of men, devoted to the best inter- 
ests of their country, and determined at every 
self-sacrifice to maintain them, it is the gallant 
little band of northern Democrats in these very 
New England States; and I take this opportunity 
to manifest my confidence in their actions. 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President, before this 
debate passes off from the Senate, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who yesterday disclaimed, on his own part, as 
well as on the of his constituents—the Black 
Republican party of Massachusetts—any sympa- 
| thy for Brown and his acts, and the attention of 








so far as anything I can say here can attract their 
attention, to the proceedings of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, on the 2d day of December, 1859; 
that memorable day, which, according to distin- 
ished men in New England, has been sanctified 

y the death of John Brown, as the death of 








prominently for- | 


I think they are, and | 
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Christ has sanctified the cross. Now, let us look 
at the proceedings of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, which, I believe, is a type of the senti- 
ments of the Republican party of that State, and 
of New England nerally; for I apprehend that 
the Senator from Macmebesh will not pretend 
to say that the Legislature of Massachusetts is 
not Republican. I do not know the proportion 
between the Republicans and Democrats in that 
distinguished body; but, I suppose, from what I 
have understood, that nine out of every ten of 
them are members of the Republican party. Well, 
sir, on the 2d day of December, at the time when 


| it was supposed that John Brown was about to 


swing, these proceedings took place in the Mas. 
sachusetts Legislature: 

“ Fripay, December 2, 1859.—Senate—Met at ten o’clock. 
Prayer by the Chaplain. 

“Mr. Luce, of the Island district, moved that, in view 
of the fact that this was the day on which John Brown was 
sentenced to be hanged, the Senate do now adjourn. 

“Mr. Rich, of Suffolk, objected, and cajled for the yeas 
and nays. 

‘* They were ordered, and the roll being called, the mo- 
tion was lost, by a vote of 8 to 11, as follows: ”’ 

Then the names are given. I donot know how 
they are composed; but I will venture the asser- 
tion (and if the Senator from Massachusetts 
knows, or anybody else knows, the fact, he can 
correct me) that there was not a Democrat who 
voted in the affirmative to adjourn. The yeas 
and nays were: 


“Yeas—Messrs. Bacon, Bagg, Cornell, Fisher, Hotch- 


| kiss, Luce, Metcalf, and D. F. Parker—8. 


“* Navs—Messrs. Atwood, Branning, G. L. Davis, Frost, 


| ; 
Goddard, Knight, Odiorne, Osgood, Rich, Sawin, and Sim- 


mons—11.”? 


A very significant fact appears on this record. 
There were nineteen Senators voting, eight for 
the adjournment and eleven against it, and there 
were twenty absentees. How came these twenty 
absentees? It is unexplained; but I take it for 
granted that the twenty men were shirking the 

uestion. Could it be possible that twenty of the 

enators of the State of Massachusetts were ab- 
sent and had gone home, leaving only nineteen, 
less than a quorum present? Twenty of them 
did not vote; twenty of them dodged the ques- 
tion, doubtless because they were ashamed to 

resent themselves upon the record. They doubt- 
ess sympathized with those who desired to ad- 
journ, but were either afraid or ashamed to pre- 
sent themselves upon the record. How can the 
Senator from Massachusetts explain the absence 
of these twenty Senators? How came they to 
be absent and not voting upon a proposition of 
this sort? Well, sir, let us go to the House of 
Representatives of that Legislature, and see what 
was done there: 

** House—Met at ten o’clock. Prayer by the Chaplain. 

** Mr. Ray, of Nantucket, moved that for the great respect 
we have for the truthfulness and faith that John Brown has 
in man and his religion, and the strong sympathy for the 
love of liberty, (the avowed principle of Massachusetts,) 
for which he is this day to die, this House do now ad- 
journ.”’ 

He manifested a great deal of ayaa for 
religion in the robberies and thefts and murders 
which distinguished his life from the time the 
public have known anything about it until the 
present day! Well, sir: 

**Mr. Wentworth, of Lowell, raised the point of order 
that the motion was not debatable. 

** Some discussion followed on the questions whether the 
motion could be debated and amended, or laid ovet. 

“The Chair [Mr. Rice, of Worcester,] decided that the 
motion could be debated, but could not be laid over. 

“*[t was then proposed to amend the order so as to ad- 
journ at eleven o’clock and at one. 

“‘ Mr. Robinson, of Middleborough, moved to amend by 
striking out all except the motion to adjourn, so as not to 
state any reason. 

‘<Mr. Wentworth, of Lowell, appealed from the decision 
of the Chair, but after debate it was sustained. 

“Mr. Spofford, of Newburyport, thought there was a 
disposition on the part of some members of the House to 
evade the question by striking out the preamble. He op- 
posed the motion because it showed a false sympathy for 
a man who had transgressed the laws, and was to suffer by 
paying the forfeit of his life. He closed by calling for the 
yeas and nays.” 

Now, Mr. President, it will appear, as I read 
on, that of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
who took part in this debate, only two of them 
denounced the proceedings of John Brown, and 
those fwo were members of the Democratic party. 
Mr. Spofford is well known to persons on this 
floor. He is known to me personally. He was 
a young and spirited man, who was the clerk of 








1859. 





Mr. Cushing, as the Attorney General, and re- | 


turned to Massachusetts and was ) 
Legislature from Newburyport, where he resides. 
He belongs to the Democratic party; and one 
other man, who, belonging to the same party, 
expressed similar views. 


«Mr. Attwell, of Lynn, thought it unnecessary for the 
House to express an opinion upon the deeds of John Brown 
in the present state of the public business. . 

‘« Mr. Robinson, of Middleborough, opposed the adjourn- 
ment. He thought Brown’s motives were right. He should 
vote to strike out the preamble. . 

‘“ Mr. Griffin, of Malden, saw no occasion for any gen- 
tleman to get into a white heat about this simple motion. 
He said it was not a political question. He did not think 
it necessary for the House to adjourn. He was opposed to 
striking out the reasons for adjourning. The event of the 
day would have no new significance if we adjourn. He 
closed by moving that the motion be indefinitely post- 
poned.” 


Then Mr. Spofford made another speech, in 
which he denounced the proceedings of Brown 
and those who sympathized with him. 


““Mr. Wentworth, of Lowell, congratulated the House 
that the Union had so able a protector as the gentleman 
from Newburyport. He thoughtthe Union was safe. He 
was ready to approve all that was right in the conduct of 
Brown, but he did not think it wise toadjourn. He hoped 
the House would strike out the reason, and then reject the 
motion. 

“Mr. Griffin, of Malden, replied to Mr. Spofford. He 
said that it was not here that treason was lurking. The 
gentleman’s services are wanted in South Carolina. Mr. 
G. read from a morning paper the resolution in reference 
to a southern confederacy, adopted by the Legislature of 


| 
| 


| 
| 


that State. He thought that there might be there a greener | 


field for his great talents.”’ 


Speaking sneeringly and tauntingly of the re- 
marks of Mr. Spofford: 

“Mr. G. had his sentiments upon John Brown and his 
deeds, but the Legislature was not the place to express 
them. It was true that he was to make a speech this 


evening, and if there are any tender-footed Christians on | 


this subject, they had better stay away from the meeting. 
“Mr. Tucker, of Boston”— 


I suppose he is a Democrat, although I am not 
advised of his political relations— 


9 ® | 
“Mr. Tucker, of Boston, condemned Brown’s wicked | 
The gentleman from | 


folly and pitied his rash madness. 
Malden referred to the peaceable surrender of Anthony 
Burns. Was it peaceable? He was restored by the United 
States at the mouth of the cannon. The blood of Batchel- 
der still stains the walls of the court-house. The articles 
in the southern press are mild compared with the ravings 
of the northern papers. Allthe ravings have accomplished 
nothing except to destroy the peace of the country. The 
gentleman froin Lowell speaks of Brown and his seventeen 
followers, but knows that Brown would not have at- 
tempted his plans unless he was certain of sympathy and 
aid from without. He knows that Brown was prompted 
by the coward Howe and others. He was not insane, as 
he was said to be. There was method in his madness. 
He hoped the matter would be indefinitely postponed. 

“Mr. Beals, of Weymouth, opposed an adjournment. 
He was willing to vote with the House to appropriate this 
day’s pay to Brown’s family. 

“Mr. Upton, of Salem, moved the previous question, 
and it was ordered. 


*'The motion for indefinite postponement was ruled out 
of order. 


*'The amendment to adjourn at one o’clock was lost. 
* The motion to strike out the reason for adjourning was 
carried by a vote of 104 to 31. 


“The House refused to order the yeas and nays on the 
motion to adjourn, and it was lost by a vote of 6 to 141.” 
Although the House refused by this large ma- 
jority to adjourn, it is evident from the debate 
which occurred that there was nota Black Re- 
publican in that House who was not willing to 
adjourn, and not one who expressed any dissent 
from, or disa»proval of, Brown’s conduct; Spof- 
ford and Tucker were the only men who took 
occasion and were bold enough and honest enough 
to denounce Brown and his plans and acts; and 
» the Senator says there is no sympathy in the 
state-of Massachusetts in the Republican ranks 
for Brown and his acts. Here are resolutions 
brought forward in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of Massachusetts, and voted down, 
not because they do not sympathize with Brown, 
but because they think it unnecessary to express 
an opinion. Well, sir, they had a meeting in 
Boston, as the papers tell me, at Tremont Temple, 
on that Friday night, December 2d, to express 
sympathy for Brown and his act, and that large 
hall was filled to overflowing, and so much so, 
that thousands had to go away because they could 
not get into it. Was there no s thy in that 
for Brown? In the remarks mt icy rm y mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Massachusetts and 
others, by distinguished ministers of the Gospel, 
not only was sympathy expressed for Brown and 
his acts, but the most denunciatory speeches and 
sentiments were uttered against the South, and 
the most ribald sentiments were presented there 


| 





elected to the || these were encored and encored, and applauded 


| 
| 
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against the South and her institutions; and all | 


tothe very sky; and yet it is pretended that there 
is no sympathy for Brown and his acts on the | 
part of the northern people. 
Well, sir, let me read from a Boston paper—a |! 
Democratic paper to be sure, but it is a northern || 
witness. Let me read what it says in relation to || 
the public sentiment of Massachusetts, and es- | 
pecially of the town of Boston, the cradle of 
American liberty. I read from the Boston Post: 


“The men who occupy seats of power in New England ; 
the controlling public men in the dominant party here’’— 


I suppose no one will deny that that is the 
Republican party— 
‘fare bound hand and foot in the fetters prepared and 
riveted by the anti-slavery fanatics. ‘To deny it is to deny 
the plainest facts of every day occurrence. With these men 
patriotism is dead. If not dead, it sleeps. At this hour,a 
majority of the Republican party in Massachusetts do in- 
wardly rejoice at the John Brown raid.” 


I have not a particle of doubt of the truth a 
this statement; if they deny, it isa denial merely || 
in form, but they inwardly gene e with John || 
Brown, and everything he has done and said. 


‘* They see nothing but subject for mirth in the spectacle 
of alarm presented by the men and women of Virginia! 
‘To-day, a majority of them do not think, or if they think | 
they dare not say, that John Brown ought to suffer death! 
To-day, a majority of the Republican party in New Eng- | 
land do not intend to give prompt, cheerful, cordial obedi- | 
ence to all the requirements of the Constitution! They 
laugh you to scorn, if you ask them if they intend to see to | 
it that fugitive slaves, in accordance with constitutional 
obligations, be returned to their masters! ‘They heap vul- 
gar ribaldry on the men who say that the South cannot and 
will not long submit to the robberies and murders of north- 
ern fanaticism! They babble about the inability of the 
South to live without the North! They rave like idiots 
about the numerical superiority of the North, just as though 
in a right cause, men, proud men, ever waited to coolly 
count the cost when their honor was assailed, their lives 
and property put in peril!” 


This is the testimony of a northern witness— 
aman of honor—a man of character and stand- | 
ing, who testifies what he knows about the polit- | 
ical sentiment of the dominant party in the State 
of Massachusetts: 

“We say that the dominant political party in New Eng- | 
land utterly fails to see and appreciate all this. They have 
covered the statute books all over with laws to nullify the 
Constitution and acts of Congress, and now while we write 
they concoct new schemes of legislation to annoy, insuit, 


| gallows. 
are these? They are the true-hearted Democracy; 
|} and when I said yesterday that | was afraid too 





and degrade southern men! They let slip no opportunity 
for violent misrepresentation and denunciation of the char- 
acter and principles of southern men. They exaggerate their 
faults and malign their motives. They tolerate no man who 
pleads for justice, wisdom, and common sense. They reject | 
all counsels of forbearance, good will and conciliation.” 

The writer goes on to say: 

** We well know what, in private talk, those who could 
speak worthily for Boston, we mean its intelligent business 
men, say to all this. They indignantly deny that either 
John A. Andrew, the American Kepublican leader, or the | 
clerical politicians in their desecrated rostrums, think their | 
thought or utter their voice; and claiming still to hold on 
to the national sentiments uttered by Webster and Clay, 
they profess not only to ‘ abhor’ the treason of John Brown, | 
but the treason of the personal jiberty bill, of the removal | 
of Loring, of the whole of the ultraism of the ultra men 
who would let the Union slide. ‘This is what such men are 
accustomed to say; and at times they will back up their 
say by a full rounded oath against the misguided fanatics 
who are rushing on as fair a country as the sun shines upon, 
to the dark abyss of civil war. * 

** But, we appeal to such men, what do these individual 
protests, however earnest, amount to?”? 


. 
Then the writer goes on to ask what do a 
amount to—what good can they effect? and I ask | 
the Senators on this floor, who disclaim sympathy | 


for Brown, what does it all amount to? hat 
good do you effect—how does it operate on the 
public mind when you go to the polls yourselves | 
and vote for men who utter these sentiments. | 
Here, to-day, your party is attempting to elect a | 
man Speaker of the House of Representatives 

who, himself, has indorsed the most seditious and | 
the most treasonable sentiments which have ever 

been published in this country? What do all 
these disclaimers amount to? bo they speak the 
truth? That is the question. When you say that 
you do not sympathize with Brown and his acts, 
when you say that you do not intend to interfere 
with slavery in the southern States, when you 
say that you intend to observe the constitutional 
rights of the southern people, you, at the same 
time, go to the polls banding together in political 
organizations, and elevate to political power the | 
very men who inculcate these treasonable senti- | 
ments. Then, what are all your disclaimers | 
worth? They are not worth the paper on which | 
they are printed. Your Legislatures take pro- || 
ceedings and show evidently, by their debates and |! 


their sympathy for Virginia an 
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their votes, that they do sympathize with Brown 
and his acts; and yet their Representatives on the 
floor of Congress say that they do not mean what 


| they do. 


Why, sir, if I could bring forward all the Re- 


| publican papers which have expressed their sen- 
| timents on the conduct of Brown, I venture the 


assertion that I should be able to pile up a mass 
of testimony as high as the skies, to hon the 
deep-rooted sympathy of the northern people in 
the fate and conduct of Brown. Why, sir, look 
at the organs—the recognized and admitted organs 
of the Republican party. What has the Tribune 
said? hat has the Evening Post said? What 
has the Albany Evening Journal, edited by Mr. 
Weed, the man who controls, with Greeley, your 
political organization, said? These are the men 
to whom you bow as political demigods, and to 
whose dictates you are all the time submitting: 


/and what have they said upon the subject? I 


cannot quote their language, because I have not 
got their papers before me, butthey have pet + ean 
their sympathy for Brown in language which no 


| man can misunderstand; and, when the truth is 
| told, they speak the sentiments of your party; 


they speak the sentiments of a majority of the 
northern people. I do not pretend to say that 


| they speak the sentiments of the whole North. |! 


am satisfied that there are a large portion of the 


| northern people who do not sympathize with the 
| proceedings of Brown, his ee ae and intentions; 


who do not sympathize with his fate; who do not 
sympathize with him even personally, as the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has thought proper 
to express his sympathies fora malefacior on the 
What portion of the North, however, 


many of them were acting in sympathy with the 
Republican party, I did not intend to brand the 


| whole Democratic party of the northern States. 


1 am satisfied that there are as true men there as 
on the face of the earth; but what isthe condition 
of the Democratic party at the North to-day? 
Have they any political power? Has not their 
strength been frittered away by desertion after 
desertion of men going over to the Republican 
party, because of the anti-slavery sentiments of 
that party, until the Democratic party, in every 
free State of this Union, is now in amuinority? Is 
not that so?) When and where have the Demo- 
cratic party achieved a victory in any of the free 
States? We have some friends, nominal friends, 
at the North, and in the ranks of the Democratic 
party: some I admit to be true ones; but, | be- 
ieve that the greater portion of the northern Dem- 
ocratic party, those who belong to that organiza- 
tion in the northern States, are to-day as rotten as 
the Black Republicans. Sir, what difference is 
there between Judge Doveras and those who 
agree with him, and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—the very personification, as 1 understand, 
of Republicanism? He understands what | mean 
when I say ‘* Republicanism.’’ I do not mean 
the old Republicanism of our fathers; I do not 
mean the Republicanism of Jefferson and of Mad- 
ison and of Jackson. 

We have a Democratic party of the North; but 
how isitcomposed? Some true men, sound men, 
men to whom I give all honor for their firmness: 
but how is it in other States, and what isthe true 
condition of the Democratic party? Have they 
expressed themselves in any public demonstration 
in denunciation of Brown and hisacts? Not yet, 
that | have seen. Why have they not risen up 
in their might all over the country and expressed 
the South and 
the southern people, for this inroad upon their 
sovereign rights? Why has not that been done? 
No, sir; they have been afraid to do it; that is the 
fact. They are afraid to express these senti 
ments if they feel them, because they know when 
they do this they will run counter to the public 
feeling of their States, and must die the political 
death themselves. 

Now, sir, it is needless for gentlemen to say 


| that the North does not sympathize with the acts 


of Brown. They sympathize because they give 
to-day the highest evidence of their sympathy in 


|| bringing forward for one of the most distinguished 


offices of this Republic that man who has indorsed 


| sentiments more diabolical than anything that 


Brown has ever expressed. I know that Mr. 
Joun Sueeman, the candidate of the Republican 
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party for Speaker of the House of Representatives | 
of the present Congress, has taken occasion to 
disavow any knowledge of what was in the 
Helper pamphlet at the time he indorsed it and 
recommended it; but, sir, that is adding insult to 
injury. ‘The man who with a knowledge of what 
it contained indorsed and approved it committed 
n crime, a crime against sovereign States, a crime 
against the Constitution and rights of the people 
of this country, a crime which Brown has expi- 
ated upon the gallows, and which ought to hang 
every man who has approved or indorsed it; but 
he who signed such a paper, he who recom- 
mended it, he who put his name to itin ignorance 
of its contents, has not only committed a crime, 
but an act of folly which deserves the execration 
of every honorable man in the community. In- 
dorse treasonable sentiments without knowing | 
what they are! And yet the Repubiican party | 
propose to elevate to a high office a man who has 
done this; who has attempted to circulate a 
phiet containing the most treasonable el 
most insurrectionary sentiments, filled with ap- 
peals not only to aeshabbets but to the slaves | 
themselves, exciting insurrection and advising | 
our slaves to fire our dwellings and put their 
knives to our throats. This is the sentiment 
which has been approved and has been circulated 
by the subseriptions of distinguished political men 


yam- 
the 


in the northern States, members of the Republi- || 


can party; and one of these men, who does not 
deny, and dare not deny that he put his signature 
to the recommendation, is now brought forward 


as the honored candidate of a great political party || 


of this country for the third office in the gift of | 
the American people; an office the occupant of 
which may some time or other, by the accident | 
of God, hold the reins of this Government in his 
hands. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me, right | 
there, to put a question to him? 

Mr. IVERSON. No, sir; not unless you want 
to make an explanation of something that you 
have said, or call on me for an explanation. 

Mr. HALE. 1 do want to call on the Senator 
for an explanation, if he will give it. 

Mr. LVERSON. You can reply to me when 
I get through. 

Mr. HALE. It is a simple question that I 
want to ask,and I think it is a fair one, and | be- | 
lieve the Senator will think so if he will allow me 
to put it. 

ir. IVERSON. Mr. President, I never have 
myself approved of carrying on debates by put- | 
ting a question to a gentleman when he is up for 
the purpose of annoying or harassing him, and 
L object to Senators doingit on this occasion. If | 
I say anything which the Senator from New 


<a my does not like, he can obtain the floor 
after | get through and can reply. I have buta 


few words more to say on this subject. 

Sir, the course which the Republic « party, the 
dominant party of a majority of these States, is 
pursuipg at this time, warns, or ought to warn, | 
the southern people of the danger under which 
they live in this Confederacy. They stand upon 
the very brink of a volcano, and unless we take 
time by the forelock and provide for our safety 
before it is too late, what will be our condition? | 
Sir, while Senators on the other side of this floor | 
and elsewhere are disclaiming any sympathy with 
Brown; while they are professing to observe the 
rights of the sation states, and say that they | 
do not intend to interfere with slavery in any State | 
of thie Union, they are endeavoring by every | 
possible means in their power to strengthen the | 
anti-slavery sentiment of the northern States, and | 
now they are banded together, as I have said, to | 
elect to the Speakership of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives a man who has indorsed the sentiments 
to which I have alluded. 

Sir, I will tell you what I would do, if I had the | 
control of the southern members of this House 
and the other, when you elect Jonn Snerman, 
as I suppose you will, because I take it for granted | 
that you will find traitors enough in the ranks of | 
the northern Democracy to elect him: you have | 
not got the power in your own ranks, but I reckon | 
you will take a few of the anti-Lecompton North- | 
ern Democrats finally to do it. If I had control | 
of the public sentiment, the very moment that you | 
elect Jouw Sueaman, thus giving to the South | 
the example of insult as well as injury, ] would | 





walk, every one of us, out of the Halls of this ‘| ommendation of such a sentiment, unless he is 
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Capitol, and consult our constituents; and I would |) 
never enter again until | was bade to do so by || 
those who had the right to control me. Sir,I go | 
further than that. I would counsel my constit- 
uents instantly to dissolve all political tes witha 
party and a people who thus trample on our 
rights. ‘That is what I would do. 

I do not know that the southern members will 
take my advice. Perhaps they consider me a little 
rash. Iam considered, I believe, even in Georgia, 
a little too ultra; but, sir, whatis the Union worth 
when the rights and equality of the States are put 
at naught? When the rights and equality ef my 
section are disregarded by the numerical power 
of a party majority in this country, then I think 
the Union is nolonger worth preserving. I am | 
for dissolving it; and, as a distinguished man of 
my own State has said, I would dissolve this 
Union to-morrow, as much upon an abstraction 
as | would upon a practical result. I do not pre- 
tend to say that I would dissolve the Union, or 
countenance any action such as I have just re- 
ferred to, upon the mere election of a Black Re- 
publican Speaker. The majority party have a 
right to electa Republican, if they have the power 
and choose to exercise it; and I would not with- 
draw from the public councils because a Black 

tepublican was elected Speaker. But when you 

elect a Black Republican who has counseled se- 
dition, who has approved of treasonable senti- 
ments, who has uttered to the slaves of the south- 
ern States the sentiment that they ought to cut || 
the throats of their masters; when you put in 
power aman of that character, and show, by your 
elevating him to es that you approve of his || 
sentiments, and the sentiments of the book he has || 
indorsed, then, I say, that is an insult which I | 
would not brook, and which no honorable man | 
ought ever to brook. These are my sentiments, 
Mr. President, and I express them freely. 

Mr. HALE. I wun to ask a simple question 
of the Senator from Georgia, but I was glad that 
he refused me the privilege of doing so, and I 
say that courteously, because I do not approve 
of the plan of interrupting members on the floor, 
and I am glad to see so high authority for not 
submitting to it. As it was so common here, I 
proposed to indulge in it; but I thank the Senator 
for the precedent, and I shall practice on it, if I 
have occasion to address the Senate myself. I do 
not suppose the Senator from Georgia means to | 
state anything, to say the least, that he does not 
believe. I, of course, know that; but I want to 
ask him what authority he has for saying that | 
Mr. SHerman has ever recommended a book that | 
advises the slaves to apply the knives to the 
throats of their masters, and the torch to their 
buildings? I understand he refers to a publication 
said to have been made a Mr. Helper. I have 
not read the book through 

Mr. PUGH. I call the Senator from New || 
Hampshire to order. He applied the rule him- 
self yesterday, and I think it 1s high time this de- || 
bate was stopped. It is out of order to refer to 
proceedings in the other House of Congress. 

Mr. HALE. I am not doing it. 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir, you are alluding to the | 
candidates for Speaker. I insist on the point of | 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Brown | 
in the chair.) The Chair does not feel authorized || 
under the cireumstances to arrest the course of || 
remark which was being indulged in by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HALE. Then I was going to say that I 
suppose the honorable Senator from Georgia 
refers to a publication said to have been published 
by a Mr. Helper. Ihave seen the book. I have | 
consulted it several times as a book of reference. 
I have never read the book through carefully, but 
[ have read portions of it, and consulted it as a 
book of reference frequently. I never saw any 
such sentiment as that in the beok, nor anything |, 
like it; and I have heard it disavowed by those | 
who have read it. Lrefer now to an article which 
I saw, I think, in yesterday’s Tribune, in which 
the writer, who pretended to have read the book, 
disavowed entirely any such sentiment as that 
being in the book; and, with such light as I have 
on it, I am not satisfied that it is there, unless the | 
Senator from Georgia has seen it; and I think if | 
he has not seen it, it will be quite as well to wait || 
before he charges on so many gentlemen the rec- 
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| for it was talked of everywhere. 
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certain that it 18 contained in the book. I think 
on consulting the book, the Senator will find him. 
self mistaken. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. IVERSON. Myauthority is this: I have 
seen extracts from that book published not only 
in the Herald, but ir the Constitution of this 
city, which Lsuppose were not ee without 
authority, in which that counsel is given in direct 
and positive terms. I am not permitted to refer 
to what has taken place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but I will say that, on a certain occa- 
sion, not very jong since, and in a place not very 
far from this Hall, a gentleman introduced a rea- 
olution expressing the opinion that a man who 
had indorsed that book was not fit to be made 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the 
man who was the candidate for Speaker did not 
disavow the sentiment; but said, in explanation, 
that, if he put his name to the book at all, he 
did it ignorantly, and did not know what was 
in it, 

Mr. HALE. I take it he did not admit that 
the sentiments which the honorable Senator has 
indicated were in the book. 

Mr. IVERSON. Well, if the Senator disputes 
it, I will bring the book, and show the senti- 
ments. I know where I can get the book. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have not dis- 
puted anything; but I have said that I thought 
the sentiments mentioned by the Senator were 
not in the book. I said so, not from my exam- 
ination of it, but from assurances that I have had 
from those who have read it. If it does contain 
any such sentiments, I think the Senator will do 
a great service to the cause of truth by producing 


the book. I think he will find that there is no 
such thing in it. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I will say a single word 


on this matter. I have seen a copy of the book 
alluded to; it was sent to me from the North; and 
it will quite justify what has been said by the 
Senator from Georgia. Without the book before 
me, I should not pretend to give its language; but 
it contains such expressions as, ‘throttle sla- 


| very,’’ ** stop it,’ and the like; and it is fully as 


strong as the Senator from Georgia stated it to 
be. There is, however, one point to which I 
should like to call the attention of Senators on 
the other side of the House. I have seen it stated 
in a newspaper, and we all have a right to refer 
to newspapers, that some gentleman by the name 
of Joun Suerman has said that he utterly disap- 
proves of that book, and he considers its senti- 
ments very bad. Whether he is the Jonn Snen- 
MAN Who has been referred to or not, I leave geu- 
tlemen to find out from reading the Congressional 
Globe or any other newspaper. There also ap- 
pears to be a letter signed by one Blair, endeav- 
oring to make it out that this man SHerman, and 
divers others, signed the recommendation for the 
book without knowing what was in it. Before 
speaking of that, I wish to call the attention of 
Senators to a circumstance which ought not to 
be forgotten. A year ago last April, my prede- 
cessor on this floor had occasion to speak of this 
man Helper and his publication. Mr. Biggs, in 
explanation of that work, which was then referred 
to—it has been since modified and reduced into a 
compendium—took occasion to give the history 
of the man, and to state that he had fled from 
North Carolina because he was detected in steal- 
ing $300. That fact,as Mr. Biggs stated, had 
not been denied by him, but had been attempted 
to be excused on the ground of his youth at the 
time, he having been only about seventeen years 
of age. Mr. Hises went en to comment on the 
fact of his being a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
A few days after that occurrence, this individ- 
ual, either of his own accord or stimulated by 
somebody else, went into the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, and commenced an altercation 
with one of my colleagues, and they got into a 
fight on the floor just as the House was adjourn- 
ing. Everybody there understood the cause of it, 
I told many 
persons who inquired of me, that this man was a 
notorious thief who had fled the State of North 
Carolina. It was as notorious, probably, as any 
fact that has occurred in congressional history. 
That was about one year before the signature of 
the paper which has been alluded to. Everybody, 
therefore, will admit that if this man, Joun Suer- 
man, did not know that Helper was an Abolition- 
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ist, and that he entertained improper sentiments 
when he recommended him, he at least knew that 
he wasathief. He says, according to the papers, 
that he would not have recommended the senti- 
ments if he had known that the book contained 


OBE. 


| not actively engaged in this matter, have been 
| indirectly engaged in it, either by giving money 
_ fer the purpose, or by counseling or by advising 
| the measure. I approve of that;4 should like to 
have it done; I should be glad tosee who, having 











derstand the declarations now made, the intention 
of this resolution is to ascertain pubiic opinion at 
| the North; and if I do not misunderstand the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia he seemed to think 
that he would take the fact that certain persons in 





them. Well, now, is it true that members of the 
Republican party are so hostile to anti-slavery, 
abolitionism, and incendiarism, that, while they 
would not recommend a man who is guilty of 
them, they would recommend a common thief? 
This is the attitude in which all these signers 
stand. I will venture to say that there is nota 
single man who was in the House of Representa- 
tives of the last Congress who would not state 
that he knew of this charge; and i presume that 
they believed it, for I never heard of iis being 
contradicted. 

Mr. President, it strikes me that there never 
was anything more preposterous than the attempt 
to escape from the responsibility of this act. Sup- 
pose you take the excuse that is offered, to be true. 
A gentleman reads a circular recommending a pub- 
lication which he understands to be hostile to the 
South and to slavery; and without Waking the 
trouble to examine the book, he is so anxious to 

ush forward the work that he puts his name to it. 
t turns out afterwards that the book recommends 
the breaking up of the social system, rebellion, 
civil war, and all the evils that follow in their 
train, and he does not approve of it. Now, what 


are we to think of the anxiety of these gentlemen || introduced had never been seen or read by any 


|| Senator exce 


to move these incendiary matters forward upon 
us being so great that they recommend them as 
good books without even taking the trouble to 
read them? 

I shall not, nowever, take up the time of the 
Senate in debating this question; for I have been 
very much in hopes that we may take an carly 
vote on this resolution. I will say to the Senate 
that I wish to discuss some points involved in 
this debate, but [ prefer not doing so now. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, I was 


strongly in hopes that I should not feel it to be | 


my duty to say anything on the question now 
before the Senate. It would have suited me much 
better; and I had hoped that the question would 
be taken on the original resolution of the honor- 
= Senator from Virginia without one word of 

ebate. 


readily and cheerfully have given his vote in favor 


of the resolution offered by the Senator from Vir- || 


ginia. Sir, I take it that no one here objects to 
a thorough investigation of this subject. No one 
elsewhere, I hope, would object to a thorough 
investigation of it. There may be individuals in 
some a of the country who may fear its re- 
sults; but if there are any such, 1 know nothing 
of them. 


1 was glad that the resolution was introduced. 


[ agree with one of my friends on this side of the | 


Chamber, who said that if it had not been intro- 
duced by a Senator from the other side, it would 
probably have been introduced from this; for the 
reason applicable to ourselves, if none other, that 


imputations had been made throughout the coun- | 
try, touching every man who belongs to the Re- 


publican party of the United States, in relation to 
the affair at Harper’s Ferry. I was anxious, 
therefore, that there should be a full and ample 
and thorough, as well as early investigation of 
this matter; confident, as I was, that if such an 
investigation was made, it must result in showing 
upon how slight a foundation all this pile of cal- 
umny has been heaped up. 

I was somewhat at a Joss, however, to imagine 
exactly what object was desired to be accom- 
plished, that would come within the shape of le- 
gislation on the part of the Senate, if it should 
undertake this investigation. ‘The Senator from 
Virginia will not pretend that this is the place to 
wee: with a view to punish, any crime. 
The judicial tribunals of the country have ample 


eee to do that; and it is their duty to do it. || 


Senators do not imagine, any of them, that it is || proceeding, although we have all expressed our 


I am very certain that there is nota Sen- | 
ator on either side of the Chamber who would not | 


LE 








necessary to make this investigation with a view | 
to protecting the public property of the United | 


States. 
has am 


it has the Army and the Navy at its service. 
But, sir, I understood the honorable Senator 
from Virginia to aver that his desire was to invest- 
igate and see who else in other parts of the coun- 
try, who else among the people of the country, 


The Government of the United States 


le power to do that at the present time; | 


| country, to the 


cognizance of the purpose, has been engaged in 
giving money to aid it or in counseling or advis- 
ing it. Let that information be laid before the 
country, and let such steps be taken as may be 
advisable in regard to any such men. 

I was gratified at the tone in which the honor- 
able Senator from Virginia introduced his resolu- 
tion; and I was gratified, though somewhat struck 
by the tone with which his colleague followed up 
its introduction. But, sir, there have been some 
things which have since eceurred that have led 
me to doubt very seriously whether in reality 
there is not somewhere—I impute it to neither of 
those Senators nor to anybeks in particular—a 
design beyond all this, and which Lite no refer- 
ence or very little reference to the good of the 

er preggier or the prevention of 
crime, but to obtain a political advantage over 
political adversaries. 

Mr. MASON. Will the Senator allow me one 


| moment? 


Mr. FESSENDEN. Certainly. 
Mr.MASON. The Senator can certainly pur- 


aE a - a 


sue what course of remark seems to him best, but | 
I wish to say to him that the resolution which I 


pt my colleague, and that my pur- 


| pose to introduce it was not known to any Senator 


_all so, and I expressly said, or intended to say, | 
| that I meant to impute no such motive to either | 


| particular; but I said, and I say now, sir, that the || 


but my colleague. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I have no doubt that is 


of the Senators from Virginia, or to anybody in 


tone of remark which has been indulged in on the 


| other side of the Chamber with reference to this 


matter, has led me to doubt whether there is not 


| somewhere a desire that this question should be 


| publican part 





gone into, not so much with a view to any pro- 
tection of the country, or to allay any public e&- 
citement, as to increase that excitement and let 
the country take care of itself. What occasion 
has there been for all this denunciation of the Re- 
yr everywhere, and of every man 
connected with it? 
forded either yesterday or to-day in this Senate 
Chamber, by anything that has been said or moved 
here, to justify this wholesale denunciation of so 


Vhat occasion has been af- | 





| 


the North—a certain number of them or an wneer- 
tain number—had furnished some funds towards 
this undertaking of Brown, as better proof of the 
real feeling of the people of the North than all 
that can be said in this Chamber by all the gentle- 
men on this side of it who represent that people. 
I so understood him substantially. Well now, 
sir, I should hike to ask of what use is it for us to 
say anything? In the first place, gentlemen com- 
plain if we say nothing, and declare that silence 
gives consent and say that we cannot answer 
them. If we “o undertake to express our senti- 
ments and the sentiments of our people on our 
knowledge of them, they say they have no confi- 
dence in our expressions; that they would rather 
take the fact that some unimportant people have 
furnished money than anything we can say. Have 
we any inducement to say a word here when we 
are thus met? And do Senators imagine that the 
— opinion of the North is to be ascertained 
by reading records, and, as the Senator from Geor- 
gia says, piling up newspapers to show that public 
moulihes lave been held in the North which have 
expressed sympathy with John Brown, and that 
there was a tolling of bells on the day of his exe- 
cution? Let meenter my protesthere. Senators 
know nothing of the free States if they think the 
ean find out their public sentiment in any enh 
way, and they will know still as little of public 
sentiment, if they pile up Democratic newspapers 
from the free States as high as the top of this Cap. 
itol; because it is the business of that class of 
newspapers at the present day to misrepresent 
their own people. They follow it for a trade, for 
what they can make of it. 

Then fet me say a word to gentlemen, in all 
sincerity, as to the proceedings of public meetings. 
Many public meetings held in the free States fur- 
nish no indication of what is public sentiment 
there. Gentlemen from the South, perhaps, ean- 
not understand this, but some of them ought to 
know it. My distinguished friend, if he will 
allow me to call him so, from Virginia, knows 
very well, because he knows more about our 
people than some others, that the states of soci- 


|| ety aro exceedingly different in the free States 


many men, some of whom have reason to believe || 


that they ought to be considered lovers of their 
country, and men who respect and support the 
Constitution and the laws of the land: Sir, I 
a none. 


Ly honorable friend from Illinois saw fit to | 
offer an amendment proposing an inquiry into | 


another affair, which is, in my judgment, similar | 


in nearly all its aspects to this. lalways speak, 
or endeavor to speak, that which I believe; and 


I am free to say that I should not have intro- | 


duced that amendment. Why? Simply because I 
wished to let gentlemen on the other side pursue 
this inquiry in their own way, and to just what 
extent they pleased, without being embarrassed 
or hampered in the slightest degree by anything 
else; and, especially, I wished that they should not 


| have an opportunity of saying that there was a 


disposition on this side of the Chamber to embar- 
rass or hamper them in the course they saw fit to 
adopt. My honorable friend thought otherwise; 
but he took occasion, in his place, as a Senator, 


to say that he had no desire or design to embar- | 


rass the original resolution, but that he thought it 
eminently fit and proper that two things of a sim- 
ilar character should go together. 


denunciation of his motives. Instead of taking 
him upon his word, gentlemen have seen fit to 


How has that | 
been met on the other side of the Chamber? By | 


impute not only to him, but to all of us on this | 
side of the Chamber, a design to embarrass this | 


utmost readiness that it should proceed in any 


manner that gentlemen see fit, and expressed our | 


intention to vote for it. 

Well, sir, let us go a little further. 1 think we 
have seen some reason to complain. Not satisfied 
with that, gentlemen now say that they desire to 
find out what the public opinion of the North is; 


and in the slave States. We allow everybody to 
hold a public meeting that wants one, and he may 
say what he pleases. All kinds of people may 
get together, as they choose, provided they can 
raise money enough to hire a place of meeting. 
They may have any kind of lecturers, may talk 
as they like upon such subjects as suit them, to 
as many people as they can get togtther; and 
more than all that, the more strange and fan- 
tastical the subject is, the more people will be 


| likely to go and hear them. Why is this so? Be- 





cause in the evenings when such mectings are 
held, our people have very little else todo. They 


|; are a reading people, they are a people seek- 


ing information; they are also a people seeking 
amusement, to some extent, and attending these 
meetings is a matter of amusement to them. 
These meetings are held like that which was held 


| in the town of Natick, attended by my honorable 


friend from Massachusetts. You may say here 


| is a public meeting expressing the public senti- 


ment, but there may not be a dozen there who 
care anything about it, or a great majority a 
disapprove of it. We are not in the habit o 
interrupting public meetings; we are not in the 
habit of interfering with the expression of opin- 
ion by anybody; persons may say what they 
like. The question is, what is the real feeling 
and sentiment of the people ? 

Gentlemen ask why have we not heard of pub- 
lic meetings tendering aid to Virginia in this mat- 
ter. Because the people of the free States thought 
the tender of aid to Virginia would be a gross m- 
sult to Virginia. Think of the idea of holding 


| meetings in the free States to tender aid of men 


and money on the occasion of a foray made by 
some twenty-odd men, the greater numberof whom 
were killed almost at once, and the rest of whom 
were to be hanged in a very short time! Why, 
sir, we can hardly understand what the eceasion 
of all this alarm was. We thought the result of 


what the people of the free States design to do in this expedition would be to strengthen the State 


reference to this matter. 


So, then, if fam to un- || of Virginia, and every other State, against which 
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| zation, rather than for the 


any such expedition might be directed. The men 
who composed the expedition were conquered; 
the largest portion of them were killed on the spot; 
the rest were in the hands of the State authorities; 
the slaves did not rise; they had qrowes as the 
Senator from Virginia says, their loyalty; there 
was no danger anywhere, no reasonable ground 
for apprehension, that we could sec, from an | 
quarter; but instead of its strengthening the hands 
of the South, in showing them how strongly they | 
stood, it seems that they are wondering that ten- 
ders of aid are not made from all parts of the coun- 
try, and expressions of sympathy 
Mr. IVERSON. « Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Maine give way to the Senator from Geor- | 


ria? 
FESSENDEN. 








Mr. Certainly. I will not | 
apply to the Senator the rule which he applied to | 
others, 

Mr. IVERSON. The Senator misunderstood | 
me, if he refers to anything that I said. I did not | 
have any reference to a want of tender of aid. | 
No, sir; | said that no parties at the North had 
gen any public demonstration oS armnnny for 

irginia and the South, and that there was no 
expression of sympathy that I had seen or heard, 
excepting in some Democratic journals, and one | 
or two of the Black Republican journals, such as 
the one that is controlled and edited, as I under- 
stand, by a distinguished Senator on this floor. 
Virginia would have considered it an insult to | 
have aid tendered to her. She was able to take 


i] 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


care of herself. 1] 


Mr. FESSENDEN. I believe there have been 
complaints made in some of the papers that the | 
great States of Pennsylvania and Ohio never ten- 
dered any aid to Virginia in this matter; but let | 
us take ih 
himself, and that is the mere question of the ten- | 
der of sympathy. Why, sir, what did the gen- 
tleman want? Public meetings saying that we | 


1c ground that the Senator assumes for || 


sympathized with the people of Virginia? For |) 


what? 


sympathy condemning the language of your own 
leading journals, the Albany Evening Journal, the 


Evening Post, the New York Tribune, and the || 


Boston Atlas, and such papers which speak the | 
sentiments of the Republican party in the north- 
ern States. That is what I would like to see. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. ‘There we have it again, | 
Mr. President. ‘The Senator did not see it, and it 
would have been very ridiculous, in my judg- | 
ment, if it had been done. However, itis not for 
me to judge; but, at any rate, it is a very harsh 
rule to apply to a people that they are wanting in 
proper oe because, in the case of a foray made 
into a great State by a few men—something over 
twenty; when very nearly all of them had been 
killed, and the rest were under arrest and about 
to be hanged, they did not hold public meetings 
tendering their sympathy to a great State on the | 
fact that it had been attacked in sucha way. I 
allude to it, sir, to show the disposition which 
there is to endeavor to find some point upon which 
to hang an attack upon the people of the free 
States. In spite of all their disclaimers, if spite | 
of all ours, in spite of everything that has been 
said in our newspapers—and I say here, to-day, | 
that you cannot find a Republican newspaper | 
throughout the length and breadth of the free | 
States that has not openly expressed its entire 
disapprobation and abhorrence of this thing—in 
spite of all that, gentlemen insist that the public 
sentiment at the North favored it. If they sim- | 
ply complain, and if that is all they mean to say, | 
that there is a portion of the people of the North | 
who, in view of the personal qualities exhibited 
by Brown under the circumstances, think less se- 
verely of the crime because of the man—not of | 
the nature of the crime itself, but of its nature as | 
connected with the man who did it—that is too | 
trifling a matter for me to argue here. It isa mat- 
ter of feeling, perfectly consistent with the utmost | 
loyalty to thesUnion everywhere, and perfectly | 
consistent with the utmost abhorrence of the act 
itself. If gentlemen persist in hanging an argu- | 
ment upon that, all I have to say to them is, that 
it only sagisfies me still more of the disposition 
which we think in the free States we have seen | 
from the beginning of this matter, to avail itself, 
on the part of some body of men, of the fact, for | 
the purpose of breaking down a political organi- 











| 
i 





urpose of aiding atall 
in allaying the excitement t iotten been produced. 
Where this disposition exists, and with whom, I 
will not undertake to say; but my belief is, and 
has been, that it must exist somewhere. 

Sir, let me tell gentlemen in all sincerity and in 
all kindness, what has been the course of thought 
with reference to this matter. I do not speak of 
myself. When any gentleman on this oes or 
off it asks me if I had any complicity with John 
Brown, or any knowledge of John Brown’s in- 
tentions, I make no reply to a question like that, 
I am a Senator of the United States, sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States; 
and when a man asks me, in my place or out of 
it, whether I abet murder and treason and the vio- 
lent seizure of the property of the United States 
by armed men, resulting in the killing of others 
in a neighboring State, I make no reply. I do 
not stand here to apologize for any a thing, or 
to disclaim any such thing, and I hope none of 
my brethren will disclaim any such thing. Sup- 
~~ I should ask the honorable Senator from 

irginia who sits before me, [Mr. Hunrer:] 


| ** Sur, had you any complicity in the attempt on 


the part of a portion of the people of the South, 
to take slaves from the coast of Africa contrary 
to the laws of the United States, by violence im- 
port them against the law into this country, and 


|| sell them against the law?’’ . What would be his 


reply to me, if he made any? Sir, I should not 
dare—I am free to say I should not dare—to in- 
sult the honorable Senator from Virginia in that 
manner, because I do not dare to insult any man 


\| willfully and knowingly, and I should be doing 


so by asking such a question; and yet that is the 
kind of query that is indirectly addressed to gen- 
tlemen on this side. When gentlemen get up on 
the other side of the Chamber and charge this 
sort of feeling and this sort of intention upon 
everybody here, what inference are we to draw, 
except that every one who does it designs delib- 
erately to charge complicity with all these crimes 


|| upon every man who belongs to the Republican 
Mr. IVERSON, I would wantan expression of || 


party, whatever may be his condition and stand- 
ing anywhere? I have no reply, therefore, to 
such a question. 
3ut let me tell the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Hunrer,] that I was sofhewhat ata 
loss to understand him. Does he really want to 
know for his own gratification, for his own inform- 
ation, What the people of the South are to expect 
from the people of the free Staies in relation to 
these matters? Has he any doubt about it; know- 
ing as well as he does, as well as he must know, 
what the popular sentiment of the free States is, 
what men of all parties have said openly; know- 
ing as well as he does how we are divided in the 
free States into parties and factions, and what 
those parties and factions mean? Does he wish 
to be informed, when he asks the question so 
gravely and soberly, for his own information, or 
is it simply because there is doubt among the 
people of his own State, and because a feeling is 
arising there of doubt on this subject? I take it, 
it must be the latter, for I must say that I have 
too high an opinion of the intelligence of the 
honorable Senator to suppose that he can have 
any doubt on the subject? Does he mean me? 
Does he mean the Senators on this floor? And 
et, let me tell him, if he does not mean me, that 
represent the public sentiment of my State. 


|| Sir, from the Negnneng to the end, from the time 
|| this affair happened 


own to the present day, 
although I have conversed with all classes of men, 
I have not met the first man of any party, of any 
sect, who has not denounced the act of John 
Brown and his associates as criminal in the high- 
est degree, and who has not said that in the eye 
of the law—leaving out of the question magna- 
nimity and all which might address itself to the 
minds of the people of the State of Virginia and 
the Executive of that State—that, in the eye of the 


law, if John Brown was a sane man when he | 


committed those acts, he deserved death; and that 
I will venture to say is the all but universal senti- 
ment of the people of the free States of this Union; 
and yet gentlemen refuse to hear it. Sir, I have 
in my pocket now a newspaper containing an 
extract from the recent message of Governor 
Wise. How does he speak in relation to this 
matter? He denounces the Republican party as 
the author of this thing. After this is all over, 
afler he has executed the criminal in his hands 
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with the whole power of the State exerted, after 
all that has been said and all that has been dete 
he, in his message to the Legislature of Virginia, 
undertakes to hold the Republican party of the 
country responsible, because, he says, if he is 
rightly quoted, that it is the feeling of the great 
majority of the people of the free States, and they 
make a great majority of the people of the free 
States. 

Now, sir, I have alluded to these things simply 
to show that, for one, I am not to be put on the 
defensive about this business. I have never with- 
held my opinion; it is perfectly well known; but 
it is no better known than is that of the men with 
whom Iam associated throughout the free States. 
But if gentlemen will persist in saying that they 
have no confidence in us; if they al pase in say- 
ing, in the face of all the facts which exhibit them- 
selves, that we are responsible; if they will per- 
sist in inflaming the minds of those whom they 
address—and we may judge of how far it goes, 
a the speech which the honorable Senator from 

eorgia has made here yesterday and to-day—I 
will not ssand here to defend myself, or to defend 
the men with whom I act, from such imputations. 
I only tell Senators that they will fail, so far as the 
people of the free States are concerned. Those 
people know what they believe; they know what 
they feel; they know what they think; they know 
what public sentiment is; and it is not to be sup- 
posed, let me tell Senators, that they are to be 
driven from any determined, constitutional, right- 
ful purpose they have, by attnnapting to heap up 
_- 1ets, and misrepresenting all their opinions, 
all their acts, everything they do in relation to 
this subject. 

Sir, the Senator from Virginia who introduced 
this resolution, and other Senators who followed 
him, say that they wish to ascertain public opinion. 
How do they expect to do it? Do they mean to 
get evidence that certain persons in the North 
contributed money to this expedition? I have no 
doubt they will find more or less of it, but it is 
of a very trifling and insignificant character. Do 
they mean to go further, and take the statements 
of Democratic newspapers, and publish the ac- 
counts of public meetings, as evidence of the 
public opinion of the people of the free States on 
this subject, in the face of all that has been said 
in all the newspapers on the other side with re- 

ard to it?. If they do, then the object is apparent. 
t is not, in such a case, the object of this inves- 
tigation to calm the excitement which prevails. 
If that is the design—and I have no idea that it 
is the design of the honorable mover, though I fear 
it may degenerate into that, but if that is the course 
to be followed, (I will put it in that shape)—it 
certainly will not result in calming agitation else- 
where, but it will increase it in one quarter of the 
country, and it will show the other that there is no 
design except to misrepresent their feelings, their 
words, and their actions. But if, on the contrary, 
as I suppose and hope, this investigation is to be 
fair an Lenest by whoever it is made; conducted 
to its issue, and inquiry made to find out who have 
been guilty of these acts; to punish them, if you 
can punish them; to hold them up to the detesta- 
tion of the whole people North and South, in the 
free States and the slave States, you have my 
hearty coéperation, and the hearty coéperation of 
every man on this side of the Chamber; and not 
only that, you have the hearty coéperation of the 
reat mass of the people of the free States, both 
epublican and Democratic—men of all the great 
leading parties. There are some men who have 
opinions peculiar to themselves; violent men who 
express their opinions violently, it is true; but 
we are no more responsible for them than we are 
responsible for all the mad actions and the mad 
ideas of people among you who counsel viola- 
tions of law, and you would not like to be held 
responsible for them in any shape or form. 
uch, I think, you will find the result to be; 
and if you give us an orgernty to unite in the 
investigation, we shall endeavor to aid you. Even 
if you shall endeavor to do it yourselves in your 
own way, and to your own extent, I trust that 
you will succeed, and that there will be an end to 
anery OenG SF this description; but I beg Senators 
here, and I beg those whom they represent else- 
where, to remember that nothing is to be gained 
by denunciations of opponents. We are not to 
be put upon the defensive. We are not respons- 
ible, an 


we do not mean to admit our respons- 
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ibility in one way or another. We stand as clear | 
and as clean and a8 pure, with reference to this 

matter, as the most ultra-slavery man among you. | 
We have our objects, constitutional, legal, as we 
believe, rightful. They are avowed by us asa | 
party; we have stood by them; and let me tell 
Senators that, in spite of all the excitement which 
may be raised on this question, we are prepared 
to stand by them yet. With regard to the argu- 
ment which has been adduced here that we are 
showing that we have no regard for the people of 
the South, because a portion of our party in an- 
other part of the Capitol chooses to nominate a 
certain individual for Speaker of the other House, 
do Senators imagine that we are to be driven by 
denunciations of him and of us, to abandon the 
course which we see fit to pursue with reference 
to nominations for office? Why, sir, look and see 
how you treat us; and when I say you, I mean 
nobody here, but I mean men of your party out 
of doors. Mr. SHerman was first called upon to 
say whether he really knew what he was signing. | 
I believe he had an opportunity to state, and did 
state, the fact. Then the very same paper which 
made the call.on him came out and said that he | 
had shown himself so mean a man by having | 
admitted that he did not know what he was sign- 
ing, that now he was not worthy of any support 
whatever. Thatis the sort of treatment we re- 
ceive; but let me tell Senators it will amount to 








| 
nothing. We are willing that the country shall | 
judge. It does not form its opinion solely from | 


what transpires in this end of the Capitol or in 
the other, But I will not comment upon that, sir. 
I know nothing of the book to which allusion has 
been made. I know nothing of the circumstances 
under which the recommendation of it was signed; 
and I have no opinion to pass here upon the action 
of members of the other branch. They can an- 
swer for themselves. 

Now, sir, I have to say in conclusion that if 
Senators desire in good faith to pass this resolu- 
tion, which I have no doubt they desire to pass, | 
and if they wish the investigation to be made with 
reference to its professed object clearly, fully, 
thoroughly, we stand here as desirous for it as 
they are—and I was about to say more so, because 
we here have to rid ourselves of an imputation 
that has been cast upon us by the presses of the 
country which belong to you and represent you 
in the free States. e know how that investiga- 
tionmustresult. If, however, itis desired merely 
for another purpose, and.such as the speeches of 
some gentlemey would seem to indicate that it is 
desired for—not to clear away the clouds which 
hover over this question of the public opinion of 
the North, but to increase them, and render them 
blacker and deeper—lIct me advise you, that al- 
though we shall by our votes show our willing- 
ness to afford you every opportunity, you will 
yet, in my judgment, fail of your purpose. 

Mr, BROWN. Mr. President, when honorable 
Senators from the non-slaveholding States protest 
a want of all previous knowledge of the transac- 
tions at Harper’s Ferry, and all sympathy with 
those who were engagtd in those actions, I, of 
course, believe them. It is not my province to 
stand up before my peers and charge them with 
deliberate falsehood. When the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maine says, as he has just said before 
the Senate, that he has no sympathy with those 
transactions, and that his people ca none, I 
have no doubt that he speaks from the depths 
of an honest heart; and yet, sir, I will show that 
there has been that going on at the North which 
was eminently calculated to produce a very dif- | 
ferent impression upon the southern mind; there 
has been that going on which, if the case had | 
been reversed, would have produced a different | 

| 





| 
| 
| 


impression upon the mind of the Senator him- 
self, Is it usual for notorious malefactors, mur- | 
derers, robbers, and traitors to have sympathy 
expressed for them through the leading journals | 
of the Senator’s party atthe North? If John 
Brown, instead of e ing in a_foray against 
slavery, and against the peace and quiet of Vir- 
ginia, be 





a similar forsy mito Massachusetts, with a view 
of overturning the governmentof that State,would 
the Tribune, would the Evening Post, would other 
Republican journals have expressed the sympathy 
for him which they have expressed? Would New 
England clergymen have called their congrega- 
tions together in prayer-meetings for the soul of 
such aman? Would there have been in public 
meetings, religious and political, the same sym- 
pathy expressed for him which we have heard? 
Suppose an expedition should be fitted out from 
Virginia and Carolina, to go and capture the arm- 
ory at Springfield and hold it with the avowed 
object of overturning the government of Massa- 
chusetts, and the whole government of the New 
England States and of the North, and planting 
slavery there; then suppose, when you had cap- 
tured the leader and gibbeted him upon the gal- 
lows, the southern people should hold meetings, 
religious and political, to express sympathy with 
the man; suppose every wind that swept from the 
South should bring upon its wings the tolling of 
southern bells over the fate of such a man: Sen- 
ators of New England, what would be your con- 
clusion? Suppose I came before you under such 
circumstances, professing that I had no sympathy 
with this man, that my people had no symeeny 
with him: what would be your reply? ‘* Why, 
sir, we believe’ you speak honestly.”’ I am sure 
you would say so to me; but you would ask, as 
I ask you, why have you not rebuked these things 
at home? If there be no sympathy with Brown, 
none with the great object which he had in view, 
why are bells tolled and meetings held, and why 
is the only expression that comes up from your 
people on his side, and not on ours? The Sena- 


tor from Maine says they thought the thing was | 


insignificant, that there was no need of tendering 
aid to Virginia. My friend from Geergia has 
well replied to that. Virginia did not need aid; 
did not ask it; it would have insulted her dignity 
to offer it. You did not owe it to Virginia, you 
did not owe it to the South to say anything; but 
you will allow me to say that I think you owed 
it to yourselves. If what you say now is true— 
and that it is, 1am not here to make a question 
—why did not you say so before you came here? 
Why allow the impression to become almost uni- 
versal in the South, that the sympathy expressed 
for this wretched old man was a reflection of 
northern sentiment? Why do you not rebuke 
your newspapers now? Why is the Tribune al, 
owed from day to day to offend even your senti- 
ments, the sentiments of every honest man in the 
whole community, by holding up this man Brown 
as a martyr to the sacred cause of liberty? Why, 
I ask, are not your newspapers, your public 
speakers, and others, who openly express sym- 
pathy with this man, rebuked by you? If John 
ean had gone into Virginia and murdered the 
Governor of the State in cold blood, and had been 
executed for it simply as John Brown, there would 
have been no sympathy for him. Neither the 
Tribune nor the Post nor the Boston Atlas, nor 
any other Republican paper, would have said 
aught else than that it was right to do so. No 
bells would have been tolled, no public meetings 
would have been called, no congregations would 
have been assembled in the houses of the Most 
High to sympathize with him. He would have 
been hung simply as a felon, as a traitor, as a 
murderer. 

What, then, is it that elicits all this sympathy 
for him? It is not for John Brown, heroic as you 
have said he was, but it is for the cause in which 
he was engaged. He came to levy war upon a 
slave State, to murder slaveholders, because they 
were slaveholders, It is for that, and that alone, 
that sympathy has been elicited. My Seabees 
of you, Senators, is that you stood by and heard 
these expressions; you read them in your leading 
journals, and allowed them to pass unrebuked. 

everse the case: Suppose this man had made a 
foray upon Portland, the home of my honorable 
friend, and with force sufficient had captured the 
navy-yard, with the avowed purpose of using the 


cause she was a slave State, had made || Government guns to overthrow the city authori- 
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ties, and ultimately to overthrow the authority of 
the State of Maine. Then suppose that when you 
had seized and condemned him and were about to 
execute him, the bells in any church of Portland 
had been rung in testimony of the public grief at 
his execution, would the good people of Portland 
have allowed it? Are the lives of Virginians less 
sacred to you than the lives of the people of Maine? 
Is Portland less an object of public care than 
Harper’s Ferry? May Brown be lauded and bells 
rung in Portland after he is executed, for having 
murdered Virginians, and captured a Virginia 
town, with the avowed object of overthrowing the 
government of Virginia? And if that may be done, 
why not bells be rung in Portland, even though 
he had captured Portland and attempted to over- 
throw the government of Maine? No, gentlemen, 
disguise it as you will, there is throughout all the 
non-slaveholding States of this Union, a secret, 
deep-rooted sympathy with the object which this 
man had in view. Men may recoil from it; they 
may almost shudder at feeling themselves that 
they sympathize with such conduct; and yet acts 
speak louder than words. Public acts will show 
that which moves the great public heart, as the 
private acts show what it is that meves the heart 
ef the private man. If there had been no sym- 
pathy with this man, this tolling of bells, these 


public meetings, these prayers impiously sent up 
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to our Father in heaven, this booming of cannon, 


these demonstrations of every sort, could not have 
occurred; or if they had, those who were being 
thus committed to the wrong would have said, 
**now speak for yourselves, but dare you not to 
speak for us.”’ 

A meeting was held at Natick, at which the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wirson] was 
present. He has disclaimed all sympathy with 
it. Iam willing to believe that he feels no sym- 
pathy with it; and yet he failed to rebuke it. He 
peut by and saw his own neighbors and friends 
passing an infamous resolution under the lead of 
a man, who, if we believe all he says, and I do 
believe all he says, was notoriously a bad man, 
pues forth the most incendiary doctrines, pub- 
ishing to the world that it was done with the 
unanimous consent of all the people, himself in- 
cluded; yet the Senator made no effort to prevent 
it. Why did not the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, in that meeting, but say to his 
friends *‘ this is madness, you have no right to 
advise the slaves to rise against their masters, or 
resist their authority. “I ask you to be cautious 
in what you do; do not permit this man, who by 
your courtesy is allowed to speak, to commit 
you to dangerous doctrines.’’ It seems to me the 
Senator owed it to himself; he owed it to his whole 
country to have said that. His voice would have 
been potential, and no such resolution could have 
passed. But it goes to our people; they read it; 


| they read the undisputed fact that the Senator 


| was there; they know that he re 
| timents of his own State, and 

| will sink deep into their hearts, that that resolu- 
| tion expresses the sentiments of Massachusetts. 


perenne the sen- 
tell him that it 


Suppose I had attended a public meeting whére 
resolutions were passed hostile to your interests, 
advising forays across your borders, making war 
upon your people, would it be satisfactory for me 
to come a month afterwards and say that I was 


| there, but did not approve of the resolutions? So 


far, it would be well; but would you not think it 
was my duty at the time to have said as much, 
to have warned my neighbors and friends, to have 
used the potential voice of an American Senator 
to rebuke such madness at the right time and in 
the right place ? : 

If, then, we have been led into error, as I trust 
we have been, there is yet time enough to put it 
right Let the future prove not only that you 
are sincere in your own declarations, as I do not 
question that you are, but that you are not mis- 
taken in the sentiment of your own peo Let 


ale. 
this open and undisguised sympathy sigs a mur- 
derer, with a traitor, cease and cease at once. Tell 
your editors, tell your Greeleysand your Weeds, 
that the course {n which they are proceeding is 
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treasonable—treasonable to the country, treason- | 


able to you; that from your high places here in 
this great national council-house you will de- 
nounce them unless they cease their persistence 
insuch folly. Letushave that. Let your people 
assemble in meetings and repudiate the reproach 
which even you yourselves must admit has been 
cast upon them. Let that be done. Let the Re- 
publicans of Boston, of New York, of Philadel- 
hia, and everywhere where these mectings have 
»cen held and the firing of cannon has been heard, 
assemble in mass meetings as Republicans and 
rebuke the whole thing. They will not do it. 
Gentlemen may protest and continue to protest, 
but the “ irrepressible conflict”’ will go on. When- 
ever the northern people shall, in public meetings 
or in public elections or in any other manner 


which an intelligent man can errors, rebuke this |) 
rem justice as | 
those who represent them immediately on this | 


thing, I shall be as ready to do t 


floor; but their silence, their silence under ex- | 
traordinary circumstances, under a most extraor- || 


dinary state of facts, does excite my suspicion, 
that after all they do sympathize with forays into 
the slave States for the purpose of overthrowing 
their institutions, 

Too much has occurred, not only in the non- 
slaveholding States, but in the southern States of 


‘| ferent from those which have been stated. 








ne 


tion, and then you disavow the deeds. Let the 
whole conduct change; let the ‘‘ irrepressible con- 
flict?’ cease by your own acts; come to learn that 
Virginia has all the rights in the Confederacy that 
belong to Massachusetts; that she has as much 
right to have slaves as Massachusetts has not to 
have them; that they are equals, and exact equals 
in all regards; learn that principle, cherish it, and 
practice oo it, and you will have no occasion 
to sympathize with John Brown or Joun Sner- 
man or John anybody else, for outrages such as 
that which we all protest against anddeplore. I 
beg pardon for having detained the Senate so long. 

r. CHANDLER. I do notpropose to make 
any extended remarks at this time, although I 
propose at a future day to discuss this “ irre- 
pressible conflict,’’ and to show that for the past 
three thousand years there has been no cessation 
of that conflict. I will not occupy the time of the 
Senate in its discussion now, but at a future day 
I shall doso. At present, I shall merely say that 
I am in favor of this committee, for reasons dif- 
[am 


| in favor of it, because the first execution for trea- 


this Union, for Senators on the other side not to |} 


feel that it is necessary not only for them to speak 
personally, but if it become needful for their party 
to speak, to speak in confident tones, so clear and 
plain and distinct that they are not to be mis- 
taken. Are your friends at Res afraid to speak ? 
Are you afraid of Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
and { 

litionists, but who sympathize with you rather 
than with the Democracy? Are your friends 


afraid to denounce them, lest you lose their votes? | 


Is that it? Ehope not. [ hope your patriotism 


has not yet sunk to that lower scale that, for the | 


mere hope of carrying a few more votes at an 


son that has ever occurred in these United States 
has just taken place. John Brown has been ex- 
ecuted as a traitor in the State of Virginia, and I 


‘| want it to go upon the records of the Senate, in 


the most solemn manner, and to be held up asa 
warning to traitors, come they from the North, 
South, East, or West—dare to raise your impious 
hand against this Government, against our Con- 
stitution and our laws, and you hang. Sir, I 


' care not whether that traitor be a Garrisonian 


jeecher, and that class whom you call Abo- || 


Abolitionist, who proclaims himself, and has for 
years proclaimed himself, as in opposition to the 


| Government of the United States, or whether he 
| be a southern Governor, who proclaims that in 
| certain events he will raise his traitorous hand 
| against the Constitution and the Union, I want 


election, you would be willing to sacrifice the || 


most vital of all patriotic principles—proper sym- 
pathy with a State which has } 
vaded and whose people have been murdered. 

It may be thought j 
side of the Chamber that the excuses which they 
render for that which is going on elsewhere will 
sauisfy the country. I am sure it will not. 
great fact stands out in bold relief that Jouw 
Swerman did put his sign manual to a paper 
more bitterly inbiintiabory of the South and of 
slavery than anything ever signed even by John 
Brown ; and then the poor excuse is rendered for 
it that he did it without knowing wliat the paper 
contained. Suppose I had gone to Jonn Suer- 
MAN with a strong pro-slavery book, a book 
covered all over with pro-slavery sentiments, in 
favor of propagating slavery everywhere, and he 
had signed it without knowing what was in it; 
Senators, what would you have thought? Would 
such a man have been a proper man for Speaker? 
If he does put his signature to sentiments utterly 
hostile to your interests, to your feelings, to 
your politics, and your eo would any of 
you, after that, have let him off on the poor ex- 
cuse that he signed the book without knowing 
what was in it? This he knew: that it was an 
anti-slavery book, and that it came from an in- 
famous source. With these facts before him 
he signed it. He did not care what was in the 
book; it was against slavery, and that was all 
he cared to know. And, yet, with these facts 
before you, there is not a man of you who 
would not to-day vote for him for Speaker, not one. 
If Joun Sueaman should make an actual foray 
into Virginia, murder her people, take possession 
of her towns, commit other outrages, such as 
were committed by John Brown, I dare say you 
would all declare that you had no sympathy 
with him; but, my honorable friends, if you 
sympathize with that which leads to results; 
if you indorse by your votes in this high place 
those whose conduct could only prompt to results 
such as those at Harper's Ferry, do you think 
the country can hold you guiltless? 

This much | will say, in reference to the 
wretched old man who died on the gallows at 
Charlestown: he was less guilty than the great 
men who prompted him to his misconduct. The 
‘irrepressible conflict’’ could end nowhere else. 
You encouraged him on to madness, and by your 
counsels and your conduct to deeds of despera- 


The | 


cen lawlessly in- | 
|| dissolved. 


»y gentlemen on the other 


| 


a 
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this record to stand, and to stand solemnly before 
the Senate—let the traitor hang. Itis no new 
doctrine that is sprung upon us to-day. Threats 
have been made year after year, for the last thirty 
years, that in certain events this Union will be 
Sir, itis no small matter to dissolve 
the Union. It means a bloody revolution, or it 
means a halter. It means a successful overturn- 
ing of this Government, or it means the fate of 
John Brown, and I want that to go solemnly on 
the records of this Senate. 

But again, sir, I have another reason for desir- 
ing this investigation. I want to know where 
John Brown was educated. The Abolitionists of 
the North, if I am rightfully informed, and there 
are very few of them, are non-resistants. I am 
informed that the Abolitionists, as a class, are non- 
resistants. If that be so, and John Brown was an 
Abolitionist, he received his education somewhere, 
and I want this investigation to bring out and 
show clearly where he was educated, and my 
word for it, the crime of that education will not 
rest upon the Republican party. 

Again, sir, it has been charged here, over and 
over and over again, that the Republican party is 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for this foray. 
I believe that this investigation, if it is fairly and 
ably and honestly conducted, will show that if 
there is any political party in the United States 
responsible for the action of John Brown, it is the 
Democratic party and that alone; and I will tell 
you why, sir. Look at the action of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the State of New York last year. 
The Democratic party there aided in ee up 
Mr. Gerritt Smith as an Abbdlition candidate avow- 
edly to defeat the Republican nominee, Governor 
Morgan. Again, sir, as the honorable Senator 
from New Hampshire said yesterday, look at the 
universal howl of deligiit that pervaded the north- 
ern Democratic press on the announcement of the 
John Brown foray. You will find it from Maine 
to Michigan; you will find it pervading the entire 
Democratic press ofthe Northeverywhere. When 
I came to Washington, I was firmly persuaded 
that there were but two classes of individuals who 
charged that the Republicans were ct or in- 
directly responsible for the acts of John Brown: 
one class was knaves, and the other fools; but 
since I came here, I-have changed my mind. I 
believe that the knaves of the North have fooled 
some very sensible people in the South; but at 
the North there is not a sensible man that does 
not belong to the first class who even brings the 
charge. 
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Senators ask us why we have no sympathy for 
Virginia in this instance. Sir, we do not under- 
stand the case at all. What are the facts in this 
case? Seventeen white men and five unwillin 
negroes surrounded and captured a town of two 
thousand people with a United States armory ,any 

uantity of arms and aramunition, with three hun- 

red men, as I am informed, employed in it under 
a civil officer, and held it for two days. These I 
understand to be the facts of the case, and you ask 
why have we not sympathy? We do not under- 
standany suchcase as that. ‘The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brown] asks what would you say 
if Virginia and Carolina were to attack the arm- 
ory at Springfield. Ido not know what is the 
population at Springfield, but I will guaranty 
that if seventeen or twenty-two of the generals, 
not captains, (they say these men were to be eap- 
tains,) of the States of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina were to attack Springfield, if there was not 
a man within five thousand miles of there, the 
women would bind them in thirty minutes, and 
would not ask sympathy, and the matter would 
not be deemed of sufficient importance to ask for 
a committee of investigation on the part of the 
corporation. Why, sir, Governor Wise com- 
pared the people of Harper’s Ferry to sheep, as 
the public press states. It isa libel, itis not true, 
for | never saw a flock of fifty or a hundred sheep 
in my life that had nota Kelllpcrent ram among 
them. We do not understand this case, sir. We 
understand no such panic as this. If seventeen, 
or fifty, or one hundred men, were to attack a town 





| of the size of mae ’s Ferry anywhere through- 
out the region with which I am acquainted, they 


would simply be ? in jail in thirty minutes, and 
then they would be tried for their crimes, and, if 
guilty, they would be punished, and there would 
be no row made about it. If seventeen men were 
to attack the city of Detroit in any capacity, and 
the mayor should appoint as a guard more than 
seventeen constables to take care of them, the city 
auditor would decline to audit the account; he 
would not pay it. 

The facts in this case, as they appear to be, are 
these: The fugitive slaves at Chatham, in Canada, 
got together some time—I do not know when— 
and organized a provimonal government for the 
United States. There are, 1 understand, about 
sixty thousand fugitive slaves in the Province of 
Canada. They got together in Chatham, in 
Canada, and there resolved to organize a provis- 
ional goverument for these United States. They 
did so; and they sent as their agents—this I 
gather from newspaper accounts—to put their 
government in motion, John Brown and sixteen 
other white men and five negroes, without any 
hopes of support from any source. Now, gen- 
tlemen ask, where did all theae funds come from ? 
All that was needed wound amount to about prob- 
ably twenty cents on each head of your own 
fugitive slaves in Canada; and yet the great Re- 
publican party of the North, representing one 
million three hundred thousand voters, is tobe 
charged with complicity in this mistrable fugitive 
slave government established at Chatham some 
time—God knows when, and I do not know nor 
care. Sir,itistooridiculous. Icannottreatit with 
any sort of serious consideration. As I said be- 
fore, no man of common sense at the North even 
thinks of charging it upon the Republican party 
The Democratic party and the Democratic press, 
from which ihe Senator from Georgia read copious 
extracts, is known not to represent the sentiment 
there. It isa hired, pampered press. Look at 
that identical paper from whieh he read, and I 
will guaranty you will find hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of Government advertisements in it. Sir, 
it is a villainous press, hired to do dirty work, 
and it does it faithfully. 

The Senator from Georgia states that your 
northern allies are in a hopeless minority. Wall, 
sir, that is true. You have crowded them alittle 
too far. You have left their bones bleaching all 
over the land. They are politically dead, hope- 
lessly dead, beyond any resurrection: The trum- 

tof the archangel will never reach them polit- 
ically. You have crowded them too far, sir. You 
have forced them to vote for your Lecompton 
constitution. You forced them to vote for the 
repeal of the time-honored Missouri compromise. 
You have keptthe “‘ nigger” eternally before them, 
and whether he was acceptable or obnoxious to 
them, you made them swallow the “‘nigger’’ in 
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large or small doses as you saw fit to present him, 


and it has been a fatal dose; you have given too | 


much. é 

Sir, I hope this resolution will pass unani- 
mously, and I hope the action of this committee 
will be effective. 1 hope it will be searching and 
thorough, and my word for it, some other party 
than the Republican party will come up delin- 
quents under its action. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, if at any 
time I have entertained any doubt whether this 
amendment ought to be passed, those doubts have 
been entirely removed. From the course of the de- 
bate here, and the charges which have been made 
upon the ree een party as a party, and from 


the fact which has just been stated that Governor | 
Wise, of Virginia, in his message, charges this | 
transaction at Harper’s Ferry upon the Repub- | 
lican party as an organized party of this country, | 


I believe that it is necessary that the commitice, 
in order to do justice to this whole subject, should 
go beyond the resolution which was offered by 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will my friend a!low me 
a moment, for I suppose he refers to what I said. 
I alluded in the remarks I made to an abstract of 
Governor Wise’s message in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, but it did not mention the Republican 
party particularly. It says ‘‘ the majority of the 
people of the North.”’ 


Mr. MASON. I was going to ask the Senator | 


to read the paragraph from the message of Gov- 


ernor Wise in which he charges this upon any | 


political party. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I qualified that; but | 
will read the passage if my friend will allow me. 

Mr. MASON. It is unnecessary. I under- 
stand the Senator to say it is an abstract and re- 
fers to the people of the North, 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will read it; because I 
do not wish to misrepresent anybody: 


*““The Legislature of Virginia organized to-day. Gov- 


ernor Wise’s message reviews the Harper’s Férry affair at | 


greatlength. It speaks of the spirit of fanaticism and one 
idea of the Abolitionists, which has seemed to madden 


whole masses of one entire section of the country; which || 


enters into their religion, education, politics, prayers, courts 


of justice, and Legislatures; which has trained up three | 
generations in moral and social habits of hatred to the mas- | 
ters of African slaves in the United States, but turns not | 
upon slavery elsewhere; which would have sent a rescue || 


to assassins, robbers, murderers, and traitors, whom it has 
sent to felons’ graves. Unless the numerical majority shall 
cease to violate the confederate faith, and cease to disturb 
our peace, to destroy our lives and property, and to deprive 
us of all the protection and redress undér the perverted 
forms and distorted workings of the Union, we must take 
up arms. The issue is too essential to be compromised 
any more. We cannot stand such insults and outrages as 
those of Harper’s Ferry, without suffering worse than death 


as citizens, and without suffering in dishonor the death of 


# State. Itis not to be denied that we have many sound 
and sincere friends in the non-slaveholding States ; but the 
conservative clements are passive, whilst the fanatical are 
active, and the former is fast diminishing, whilst the latter 
ie increasing in number and force. 

This is the paragraph to which I had refer- 
ence. It purports to be a communication from 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. President, I shall not 
dwell upon that statement particularly, though I 
do not understand that it substantially varies from 
what [ had understood to be the effect of the state- 
ment contained m the message of Governor Wise. 
I understand that, in effect, he charges this affair 
at Harper’s Ferry upon, the masses of the north- 
ern people, without specifying whether they be- 
long to the Republican or to the Democratic party. 

Mr.@*ESSENDEN, A majority he calls them. 

Mr. NOOLITTLE. Weil, Mr. President, I 
agtee with the honorable Senator from Virginia, 
that this is not, or certainly dught not to be, any 
mere pavty question; and, if the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, in his public message, now charges upon 


a majority of the people of the northern States, | 


whether they be Democrats or Republicans of the 
North, complicity in fact, ia principle, or in inten- 
on, with the transaction at Harper’s Ferry, after 
what has been said here to-day, I feel called upon, 
as one of the representatives of the northern 
States, to address myself for a few moments to 
the consideration of the Senate. 

I agree, Mr. President, that the time has come 
when we should understand each other, and un- 
derstand each other fully and distinctly; when 
there should be no concealments, when we should 
make a clean breast of this whole matter, and 
learn how we stand upon this floor. As I under- 


stand it, we stand here as equals and brethren, 
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| the representatives of equal and sovereign States, | 
bound to maintain the Government of the United | 
\| States, the Constitution of the United States, and 
the laws of the United States which are enacted 
in pursuance of the Constitution: As individual 
members of the Senate, we are bound by our oath 
to the Constitution of the United States, to main- 
tain that Constitution, and to maintain the laws 
which are énacted in pursuance of it, and to‘main- 
tain them at all hazards and against all enemies, 
no matter whether they come from abroad or 
| whether they exist at home. ; 
Mr. President, the transaction at Harper’s Fer- 
ry occurred at a time previous to the election 
| which was to come off in the Northwest, in the 
States of Wisconsin, lowa, and Minhesota. It 
| was at once thrown into the canvass. The news- 
aper presses of the so-called Democratic party 
North: following the lead of the New York Herald, 
|| denounced the Republican party as being respons- 
ible for the conduct of Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 
| We were called upon to meet it, to meet it before 
our own constituents, to meet it publicly through- | 
out that whole section of country; and every- | 
| where throughout the State of Wisconsin, in the 
public meetings which were held and which were | 
| addressed by Republican speakers, and in the | 
public press of Wisconsin, as well as throughout 
the whole Northwest, the attempt at Harper’s 
| Ferry by Brown and his companions to make 
|| war on Virginia, incite slaves to insurrection, and 
overturn the Government of the United States, 
met with one unqualified and unanimous denun- 
ciation. I challenge any gentleman on this floor 
to produce one Republican paper throughout the | 
| Northwest which ever justified, which ever at- 
tempted to justify, this act of Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry. I know that there are Republican papers 
there which may sympathize with brown as an 
individual, as any man who is under trial and 
| sentence and condemnation may receive sympa- 
thy for the personal qualities which he may 4 
play during his trial and while under sentence 
| and while going to execution; but that any justifi- | 
cation has ever been expressed by any Republican 
| paper or by any Republican speaker throughout 
the whole northwestern country, where I reside, | 
I deny altogether. I defy gentlemen to produce 
any such paper. . 


| But I do not rest upon a bare denial. 
| 


I do not 


stand upon the simple defensive. The question 


look into this matter at all, let us look into the | 
whole of it, and look it square in the face. When | 
or where did all this violence begin; all this dis- 
| regard of the laws of the country, this trampling | 
|; of the rights of the citizen under foot? Who 
unchained the tiger? Who opened the fountains | 
| of civil strife? By whom was itdone? Who is 
responsible for it? 1 
pose of tracing out this responsibility, let me 
assure you, Mr. President, we, on this side of 
the Chamber, desire a thorough, a full, a search- 
ing investigation. 
A very few facts, in my judgment, will state | 
|| the whole ease. In 1852, when the Democratic 
|| party of this country elected Mr. Pierce as Presi- 
|| dent of the United States, the slavery question | 
|| was settled ; there was nota Territory im the United 
|} States where the question of slavery was not set- | 
| tled by positive law, either by the law of the United 
|, States, or by the law of Mexico existing in the 
territories which we had acquired from Mexico. 
“The Democratic party of the country pledged it- | 
|| self against opening the slavery agitation in any 
|| form whatever. I supported the Democratic 
|| party, and aided in the election of General Pierce; 
|| and I reposed upon those pledges. When he took 
i 
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| his oath of office, here at Washington, and while 

that oath was still warm on his lips, in his inaug- 

ural address, he reiterated the same pledge to the 
|| whole people of the country But inthe summer || 
|| of 1853, just as suddenly as if you were to see a 
|| flash of lightning in a clear sky, Mr. David R. || 
\; Atehison, then a Senator of the United States || 
from the State of Missouri, addressed public || 
i meetings in western Missouri, at which resolu- || 
|| tions were passed declaring that if the territory }| 
|| west of Missouri should be opened for settlement, |) 
;, the Missouri compromise should be repealed; and, |) 
|| also, that if Opened for settlement they pledged || 
.| themselves io each other to carry the institution 
|| of slavery ‘‘imto that territory at whatever sacri- 
| fice of blood or treasure.’’ From his place in 
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Missouri, he came here to Washington, in De- 
cember following, and took his seat as President 
of the Senate of the United States. In January, 
1854, a proposition was introduced and pushed 
through by the Democratic party of this country 
to repeal the Missouri compromise, and open up 
that territory to the institution of slavery. That 
bill passed in June, 1854, Mr. Atchison resigned 
his place as President of the Senate of the United 
States, returned to Missouri, and under his influ- 
ence there was an organized band of invaders, 
numbering four thousand nine hundred men, some 
of whom broke into the arsenal at Liberty, in 
Missouri, took out the arms of the Government, 
marched into the Territory of Kansas, with their 
drums beating and flags flying, took possession 
of every election district in the Territory but one, 
elected men who were not, and never had been, 
citizens of Kansas, as members of the Legislature 
of that Territory, which immediately upon as- 
sembling passed laws extending the code of Mis- 
souri over the Territory; and when the people of 
Kansas appealed to the Congress of the United 
States to set aside the legislation which followed 
this border-ruffian invasion and subjugation of the 
Territory, how was their petitfon met and an- 
swered? They were met and answered by the 
party then in power, the Executive and the Sen- 
ate of the United States, inexorably were they 
answered, ‘* that code which has been passed by 


_ border ruftian Legislature, shall be enforced 
|| and enforced at the pointof the bayonet.’’ They 


did enforce it; and, sir, it was in the midst of the 
war which followed the sacking of Lawrence, 
that you for the first time hear of this old John 
3rown. 

Under what circumstances do you hear of him? 
One of his sons is taken by Captain Pate, bound 
with thongs, driven in front of horses on foot, 
without food or water, until from famishing he 


| becomes a maniac, and he has never recovered 


is- || 


comes, and comes to us now, and if we are to || 


from his insanity to this day. In presence of the 
house of old John Brown another son of his, a but 
half-witted boy, is shot down. Then it is that 
we begin to hear of old John Brown as a leader 
of a band of free-State men in Kansas. Then it 
was that the iron entered into the old man’s soul, 
and from that hour up to the moment of his death 
he swore eternal hostility, and from that hour 
was ready not only to give his own life, buttotake 
the lives of other men in order to give liberty to 
those who were euslaved. 

Furthermore, it appears from the public press 
that this scheme of invading Virginia at Harper’s 
Ferry was first concocted, I believe, in Kansas, 


| by Brown and his associates, Cook and Kagi. 


They afterwards held their meeting in Canada for 


| the purpose of organizing their provisional gov- 


If this inquiry be for the pur- || 


|| all parts of the country; let us stand u 
} an 


| ginia, by what had occurred in Kansas. 


ernment against the United States. 
Now, the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr 


|| Puen) says, ‘‘let us hear no more about Kansas; 


we have heard enough about Kansas.’’ Mr. Pres- 
ident, we have indeed heard much about Kansas, 
and if the people of this country are now prepared 
to receive the sad lesson it teaches; if the repre- 


' sentatives not only of the northefn States but of 


the southern States are to-day prepared to listen 
to the truths taught in its bloody history, and aet 
upon them, let them join with us, in good faith, 
and from this hour let us strike hands together; 
let us bind ourselves anew to put down all oppo- 
sition to the laws of the United States which are 
constitutionally enacted; to put down all fillibus- 
tering, whether it is fillibustering from Canada into 
Virginia, or fillibustering from the southern States 
into Nicaragua, or fillibustering from Missouri 
into Kansas. Let it be put down everywhere in 
‘wer justice, 
stand for the Constitution of the land. 
Mr. PUGH. Let meask one or two questions. 


| I understand the Senator to say that John Brown 


was actuated in what he did in the State of se 
Do 
understand that to be the Senator’s proposition? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE., 1 say he was educated in 
Kansas to take life on the slavery question. 

Mr. PUGH. I understood the Senator to say 
that he was moved to this expedition by what 
occurred in Kansas, and that there he formed the 


conspiracy. 
Mr. LITTLE. 


I understand the news- 


1 peas to state that Cook and Kagi and Brown 
i 


rst concocted their 


an of invading Virginia at 
Harpers’s Ferry, in 


ansas. 


K 
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Mr. PUGH. But Mr. Brown says it is not | 
true that he was instigated by anything that hap- 
vened to him in Kansas, but that for twenty years | 
S has had the enterprise in contemplation. He 
has denied the allegation himself, and he is the | 

! 


main witness. : 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I shall not go into a con- 
troversy in relation to what appears in the news- 
paper press; but as I understand it, Mr. Brown 
stated this: that he was not actuated by any feel- 
ines of revenge in consequence of what occurred | 
in Kansas to make war on the people of Virginia; | 
but I do not understand Brown to say that he and | 
Kagi and Cook did not enter into this plan to 


take Harper’s Ferry, in Kansas, as long ago as || 


| 
| 
ec -—~ | 
1856 or 1857. 
Mr. PUGH. He said that he had it in con- | 
. - i 
templation for twenty years. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. But, Mr. President, so 
far as the 27, prormeonn party of this country is | 

. r . - 

concerned, if | know anything of that party, or 
its objects or designs, it was organized under cir- 
cumstances that most solemnly pledged it against 
all resort to violence or insurrection, to any means 
tendiag to overthrow the Constitution of the 
United States, or of any of the States of this 
Union. 
until 1856. It was February 22, 
national organization of this party was first 
formally proposed. it was proposed, too, upon 
grave considerations, growing out of the invasion 
and subjugation of Kansas—considerations which 
rise above the ordinary party considerations that 
control men in political action. It was upon an 
appeal which was addressed to men of all parties, 
no matter with what party they had been before 
associated, and the objects for which they met is 
stated in the address from which I will now read 

a brief extract: 

**We declare our purpose to obey, in all things, the re- 
quirements of the Constitution and of all laws enacted in 
pursuance thereof. We cherish a profound reverence for 
the wise and patriotic men by whom it was framed, and a 
lively sense of the blessings it has conferred upon our coun- 
try and upon mankind throughout the world. In every 
crisis of difficulty and of danger we shall invoke its spirit 
and proclaim the supremacy of its auzhority. 

** Jn the next place, we declare our ardent and unshaken 
attachment to this Union of American States, which the 
Constitution created and has thus far preserved. We re- 
vere it as the purchase of the blood of our forefathers, as 
the condition of our national renown, and as the guardian 
and guarantee of that liberty which the Constitution was 
designed to secure. We will defend and protect it against 
all its enemies. We will recognize no geographical divi- 
sions, no loca} interests, no narrow or sectional prejudices, 
in our endeavors to preserve the Union of these States | 
against foreign aggression and domestic strife. What we 
claim for ourselves we claim for all. The rights, privi- 
leges, and liberties which we demand as our inheritance, | 


—_—_—_—__——_—_— 


we concede, as their inheritance, to all the citizens of this || 


Republie.”’ 


Mr. President, from the day of its organization 
to the present hour, the Republican party has 
pledged itself over and over again, in every form in 
which language can express it, to an earnest and 
devoted attachment to the Union of these States, 
to the Constitution of the United States, and to 
the rights of the States. But while the people of 
the State which I represent disclaim all justifi- 
cation of the act of Brown, or the act of any other 
person who may be engaged in or may afford aid | 
or sanction to an insurrection of slaves in any of | 
the slave States of this Confederacy, there are 
some traits of personal character which have | 
been developed in John Brown that have com- 
manded their sympathy, commanded, indeed, 
their admiration, as they have commanded the 
sympathy and the admiration of men South as 
well as North. 

I regret that gentlemen, in speaking of this man 
Brown, should be pleased to speak of him asa 
robber, or a thief, or sueahhenls in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Sir, it is of the essence of 
robbery and theft that the robber or the thief who 
robs or steals should act from the desire of gain. 
Certuinly no such charge can be made against 
this man, as that he was actuated by the lust of 
gain. He acted from far different motives. He 
sought to give liberty to the enslaved, and laid 
down his life for that purpose; freely and bravely 
did he do it. A great many people of the north- 
ern States believe that he was bordering upon 
monomania upon this subject. When the mind 
gives way to fanaticism, the precise point where 
fanaticism ends and insanity beginsis sometimes 
very difficult to be ascertained. There are some, 
also, who believe that Brown was actually insane, | 





| 





Asa national party, it was not organized |! 
1856, when the || 


and sympathize with him for that reason. The 

cannot Conceive how any sane man could have 
engazed in such an undertaking. The under- 
taking was so utterly abhorrent to ninety-nine out 
of every hundred—aye, sir, to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand—of all the peo- 
ple of the northern States; the idea of going into 
the slave States and putting knives or pikes or 
daggers into the hands of the slaves to destroy 
the lives of their masters, is so utterly abhorrent 
to the whole people of the North, that there are 
thousands of them who cannot believe that Brown 
could do it unless he was actually insane at the 
time when he committed this offense. Some of 
them, for that reason, may express sympathy 
with him on the ground that he is an insane man. 
Others may express their sympathy because he 
has shown bravery and heroism; because he was 


| willing to carry out what, on his part, if he were 


not insane, was an enthusiasm, mingled with a 
a religious conviction, which made him willing 
to die for what he regarded a principle; and 4 

1 


| sympathize with a man for the motive for whie 
| he may die, though they may condemn his act, 


|| in favor of the amendment. 


as a crime against the law. 

Mr. President, I had no intention to take up as 
much time as I have consumed on this question; 
but my conviction is stronger than at the outset 
If we wish to come 


| to an understanding; if the purpose is as ex- 


pressed by some Senators to ascertain the true 
state of feeling on the ape of the people of the 
northern States, I wish also to know the true 
state of feeling on the part of the people of the 
southern States. When I hear it docbleinent by 
men in high places, that, in the event of the elec- 
tion of a Republican candidate to the Presidency, 


| which I regard as avery probable event, they are 
| determined to break up this Government; when 
| | hear men in high places talking about a dissolu- 
| tion of the Union; when I read the speech that 





was delivered on the 20th of September, 1856, by 
Mr. Wise, of Virginia, in which he declared that 
if Mr. Frémont was elected, a dissolution of the 
Union was inevitable; when it has been intimated, 
over and over again, by the, public press, that if 
we had succeeded in the election of Mr. Frémont, 
in 1856, certain parties in Virginia would have 
taken possession of Harper’s Ferry and also of 
the fort which commands the entrance of the 
Chesapeake; when I see resolutions brought for- 
ward in the Legislatures of the South, which are 
now under discussion, proposing a southern con- 
federacy, in case the Republican eandidate is 
elected to the Presidency in 1860, I wish this in- 
quiry to go further. I want to understand and 
know the feeling of the people of the-South; and 
if it is treason in John Brown to organize a pro- 
visional government in Canada for the United 
States, and to march down into Virginia with sev- 
enteen white men and five negroes, how are we to 
regard the acts and declarations, whether made in 
high or low places, of those men who declare, in 
the presence of the American people, that if we 
elect a Republican President they will break up 
the Union? I want to know what they mean? 
We expect to know what they mean, as well as 
for them to know what is meant by the declara- 
tions that are made at the North; declarations 
that have been made for political effect, to affect 
elections that were coming off at the time. 

Mr. President, I know that in 1856, I know 
that during the whole canvass the present year, 
in answer to all these false charges, that the Re- 
publican party is a sectional party, that jit is 
against the Constitution, and is determined to 
break down the constitutions and laws of the sev- 
eral States of this Union and trample down their 
sovereign rights, there has never been but one 
response given to my knowledge. That answer 
has uniformly been that the Republican party 
stand pledged “4 every public resolution, by every 
speech of its public men, by every press controlled 
by that party, to sustain the Constitution and to 
sustain the rights of the States too, and all the 
States of this Union, North and South, and that 
they will stand by them under all circumstances, 
and stand by them to the bitter end, be the con- 
sequences what they may; that they will neither 
invade the rights of the States nor suffer them to be 
invaded; that they will neither dissolve the Union 
nor suffer it tobe dissolved. In answer to this often 
repeated threat that if the Republicans shall elect 
their President the Government will be broken up, 


| 
i 
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I have never heard but one reply given by the 
Republicans of the northern States, and that is 
this: ‘* Notwithstanding some declarations we see 


|in the press of the South, notwithstanding we 


may see a resolution introduced into a Legisla- 


_ ture in some one or more of the southern States, 


we do not believe there exists any such insanit 

or delusion among the men of the South that they 
would attempt to break up this Government be- 
cause a Republican should be elected President of 
the United States; but, sir, if there should be such 
men at the South, who, like this man Brown from 
the North, are deluded with the idea that they 
can break up this Government and establish new 
confederacies or provisional governments for the 
United States, as the Republican party of this 
country stands pledged to maintain the Union, 
and to defend it against all its enemies, it will be 
bound, therefore, if it come into power, whether 
an attempt shall be made by men coming from 
Canada or by men coming from any southern State 
to break up this Government, to arrest them for 
treason, indict them for treason, try them for trea- 
son, and, if the jury do not acquit them on the 


| ground of insanity, to hang them for treason, as 
| sure as there is a God in Heaven.”’ 


And, Mr. 
President, I know no other way in which that 
7 could discharge its duties and high responsi- 
nilities to the Constitution of the country and the 
laws of the land. 

We are opposed therefore to this whole system 
of lawlessness and violence which has led to filli- 


| bustering from the United States into Nicaragua; 


to fillibustering from Missouri into Kansas, which 
has been followed by this fillibustering by Brown 


|from Canada into Virginia, and you gentlemen 


who represent the States of the South may rel 


| upon it that the Republican party will join wit 


you and go with you to put down this fillibust- 
ering by all legal and proper means within the 
Constitution. ‘Will you join with us? Can we 
7 ree ou? That is the question. 

r. CHESNUT. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from Virginia introduced the resolution 
which is now before us, I had no expectation of 
The propriety of 
the resolution itself was so manifest, and the 
consequences which would seem to flow from its 

uiet, easy, unimpeded adoption by this body, so 
ull of necessity, and bringing repose to the coun- 
try, that I did not believe there was a solitary 
man on the floor of the American Senate who 
would really oppose or impede its passage. Sir, 
Llike plain, straightforward, manly dealing. Now, 
what is the meaning of this amendment? Will 


| the Senator from Illinois say that his purpose, and 
| his only purpose, is bona fide to elicit information 


on an occurrence which took place five years ago? . 
As the Senator does not respond that that is his 


| bona fide and only purpose, I will take it for 
| granted that the purpose is to clog, to impede, to 


trammel, to blunt the very point and object of this 
proceeding. Why is it done? The gentlemen 
upon the other side of the Chamber tell us that 
they court this investigation. Sir, I believe they 
do; I believe with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
FessEnvEN,] for whom I entertain profound re- 
spect, and for whose intellectual exhibitions I 
have always an admiration, that they desire an 
investigation. But, sir, that is not all; this must 
come up as a countervailing blow, as a species of 

arty tactics to shield a party. What else can it 

e? Is it possible that the Senator from Illinois 
supposes that the Republican party stand in need 
of such a shield? His compeers, our compeers, 
Does he fear that in an investi- 
gation of this sort untrammeled, an investigation 
whose point is not blunted by such a Sai 
as he proposes where his party is involved, it will 
appear that out of the ranks of that party, and 
from the preachings of that party, the weapon has 
been furnished to the hand of the assassin? Does 
he fearthat the motives which influenced the heart.; 
of the murderer may appear to have flowed from 
the doctrines and teachings of his party? If not, 
why this amendment? 

I speak in good faith, Mr. President. If it is not 
for such a purpose, why is the amendment intro- 
duced? It is.impossible, unless the Senator will 
assure us of it himself, and then we must so take 
it, that it is for the purpose of eliciting new facts on 
an ancient transaction. ‘The facts, as he himself 
has shown, have been elicited and acted upon by 
committees appointed by the Federal Legislature; 
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and if this matter is of such vast importance to the 
welfare of the country, why is it that he, one of | 
the most influential and able members of that | 


arty, has here slept as a sentinel on his post for 

ve years and allowed the matter to go uninquired 
into? All these things tend to show that it is de- 
signed for party purpose and to blunt the edge of 
a patriotic investigation. I charge not gentlemen 
upon the other side with anything that is sinister. 
I have heard many of them with manly and bold 
strain take their ground and clear themselves from 
any suspicion of complicity or feeling of sym- 
pathy in an outrage of this kind. I hope the 
amendment will not be voted for, even by those 
gentlemen who oceupy the other side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, much has been said upon sym- 

athy. I have no right to opeek for 
She can speak tenfold more ably for herself; but 
the honored State whose commission I bear has 
her future wrapped up in the interests and destiny 
of that ancient and noble Commonwealth. 
her we will stand, and with her, if it so be de- 
creed, we will fall ; and as our views an 


that the feeling of the people of South Carolina 


asks for no sympathy. Sympathy, Mr. Presi- | 
dent! The sympajhy of fraternal love, the sym- | 


pathy of friendship; nay, sir, the sympathy 


Which comes from disinterested persons is a cor- | 


dial; it is an emollient balm that will soothe the 
irritated feelings or assuage the burning of the 
wound; but sympathy which has to be asked— 
fon aR which comes from a man who has ap- 
plied the train to fire your dwelling, and who has 
supplied the dagger which is to quench in the 
blood of your own family the flames which he has 
kindled—it is, Mr. President, a refined species of 
raillery, a miserable mockery of a oohie senti- 
ment, which I cannot appreciate. When you 
speak of the sympathy of the people of the 
North, it is for them to tender, net for us to ask; 
we seek it not. We stand upon our own rights. 
We ask nothing from gentlemen, we ask nothing 
from the associated States, nothing from Con- 
gress, save that which is our right. Justice, 
simple, unmixed, full justice, is all that we ex- 
pect, all that we hope for, all that we ask. 


_ Now, Mr. President, I have been struck by the || 
inquiries which have been made by several Sena- | 
tors who have addressed this body. They have | 


left the consideration of the question proposed on 
both sides of the Chamber, and have indulged 


themselves in remarks on matters wholly rrele- || 
I shall mot consider the book of Mr. | 


vant to it. 
Helper, or the indorsers of Mr. Helper. They 
belong not tous. What have we to do with the 
publications of incendiary parties? 


Chamber of the United States? Nothing. I shall 
pass them by. 
But, Mr. President, the Senator from Wiscon- 


sin, who spoke ably and with deep interest, and || 
who always speaks with a degree of earnestness || 
which attracts my attention, has asked what has | I 
|| that interpretation, proper! 
I think I | 
can show him what has produced all this trouble. || 
He seems to suppose that it is a conflict of arms | 


produced all this trouble? and he wants to know 
what the people of the South mean? 


in a distant Territory. No, sir, no; it is the mis- 


erable, intermeddling, nefarious spirit of many of | 
the people of our associate States with matter || 
grant to us, | 
they say, the full right of the enjoyment of the | 


which concerns them not. They 
peculiar institutions which we see fit to adopt and 
uphold; but day and night, ae after year, we 
are assailed everywhere, and by all the means 


which human ingenuity can adopt. They give | 


us no rest. We are entitled, at least, to an ex- 
emption from these eterial disquietudes from our 


associate States. Because, in a common territory || 


belonging to us all alike and in common, we 


choose to consider that we have a right to hold || 
there denounce and meet | 


our property, and the 
us with the bayonet, torsooth, because we assert 
our rights, and nothing more than our rights, 


under the Constitution, we are held as trespassers; 
we are held as agitators. 


almost ludicrous if the subject were notso serious, 


to look at the manner in which we are. treated. | 


They throw firebrands among us; they constantly 


THE CON 


irginia. | 


By | 


our in- | 
terests are identical, I may be permitted to say | 





| read. 





What have | 
we to do with those who choose to praise persons | 
of their own political party, however covered | 
with what gentlemen please to style infamy? || 
What have we to do with them in the Senate | 


Why, sir, it would be || 


and without remission taunt, abuse, irritate, dis- | 
turb the people of the southern States; and when 
we turn round with the simplicity of impatience | 
only, and say te them, ‘ gentlemen, hands off, it | 
is not your business, it is ours,’’ they say that 
we throw firebrands among them, send sir, | 


| challenge the instance—when has a slaveholding | 


State, or the member thereof even, sought to in- 
jure any portion of the people of the northern 
States in their own affairs? When did we ever 
undertake to subvert any of your institutions? | 
Where do you find us crusading against you and 
villifying with a vituperation which is becoming 
the very billingsgate and the source of billings- | 
gate itself. Where do you find us engaged in such 
a warfare on you?) Nowhere! nowhere! We | 
expect from you abstinence from interference with 
our affairs; deal with your own as you please. 
There is the source of trouble. You say it is 
slavery. It is slavery, but who makes it the trou- 
ble? ‘Who carries the war into his neighbor's 
border? Who agitates the subject of slaver 
offensively to you? Nobody. We do not sock 
to fastgn it upon you; you seek to deprive us of 
it; you seek to shut us out from the common | 
domain; and, because we assert our rights, which, | 
I trust in heaven, will ever be asserted, even at 
the risk of the dismemberment of this great, mag- 
nificent Republic, you accuse us of agitation. 
Gentlemen, the responsibility is with you, not 
with us. 

Gentlemen say that if anything can be shown 
in their doctrines or principles which naturally | 
tends toaculmination in the acts which we have re- | 
cently seen, they are liable and ought to be repudi- 
ated. I beg the attention of Senators to what I shall 
I shall not indulge in any remarks, either | 
harsh or unbecoming, because the Senator from | 
whose speech I mean to quote is not inhisseat. It 
would ill become me to say ought that would be 
unpleasant to him even if he were in his seat; but | 
he is absent. I shall, therefore, simply read what 


he has said, and draw my conclusions from it. I || 


quote from a speech of Mr. Sewarp, the Senator 
from New York, and I suppose that the distin- 
guished gentleman may be considered asa leader 
who embodies the sentimentand feeling, and surely 
it is not to their disparagement to say no little of | 
the talent, of that powerful party. Ina speech de- 
livered by him in the Senate Chamber, on the 3d 
of March, 1858, this language was held: 

* Free labor has at last apprehended its rights, its inter- 
ests, its power, and its destiny, and is organizing itself to 
assume the government of the Republic. It will hence- 
forth meet you boldly and resolutely here ; it will meet you 


| everywhere, in the Territories or out of them, wherever 
|; you may go to extend slavery. 


It has driven you back in 
California and in Kansas ; it will invade yeu soen’’?— 


Mark the language; “ it will invade you soon”’ 


|} — in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and Texas. 
| [t will meet you in Arizona,in Central America, and even 


in Cuba. The invasion will be not merely harmless, but 


beneficent, if you yield seasonably to its just and moderated 


demands.”’ 


What a wonderful similarity of sentiment and 
parpoes with something that we have recently 
1eard disclosed! Now, gentlemen, I wish not to 
bé misunderstood. I know that the Senator here 
has in his mind—his language is susceptible of 
no doubt—the idea 
of a mora] invasion, the influence of a moral sen- | 
timent, an intellectual contest it may be; but mark 
the language and see the result of the teaching. 


| He goes on: 


“‘It proved so in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and the other slave States, which have already yielded in 
that way to its advances. You may, indeed, get a start 


| under or near the tropics, and seem safe for a time, but it 
| willbe only ashort time. 


Even there you will found States 
only for free labor to maintain and occupy. The interest 
of the white races demands the ultimate emancipation of 
all men. Whetherthat consummation shall be allowed to 
take effect, with needful and wise precautions against 
sudden change and disaster, or be hurried on by violence, 
is all that remains for you to decide.” 

Yes, gentlemen of the South, you have an 
institution obnoxious to the philosophical, senti- 
mental humanitarianism of the day; you must 
give it up; if you do so at our request, all will be 
well and easy with you; but such is the urgency 
of these motives upon us that if you do not give 
up your property, yield your power, surrender 
your iediipsatnnnn — yourselves to be 
dwarfed in the Confederacy, by the destruction 
of all that makes you a people, we will do it by 
violence! Most magnanimous, gracious, and 


merciful master, we thank you for the privilege 
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of choice. There is the conflict foreshadowed in 


March 1858—more than eighteen months ago— 
close proximity of time with the exhibitions of 
certain recent manifestoes—language and purpose 
mistaken by the crude minds of those who em- 
poy physical force instead of intellectual power. 

ou see, gentlemen, the tendency. You asked for 
an indication of principles in your creed, in what 
you have said and done. have presumed to 
show it. There it stands. If you value the Union 
as you say you do, it is for you to preserve it. 
The South cannot preserve the Union. It does 
not behoove her in her present condition; but she 
cannot if she would. It is for you, it becomes 
your interests, your concern, your power in the 
future. If the Union be so dear to you it is for 
you to preserve it, and not for the South. You 
have the power; she has not. She stands still 
and endeavors to defend herself. 

The honorable Senator who last spoke, asked 
what meant these recent ebullitions. Sir, they 
mean this: they mean that the heart of the south 
ern people has been stirred to the bottom; they 
mean that they have seen impending danger and 
destruction; they mean that they have borne it as 
long as it is a virtue to bear, and they mean that 
they will not forfeit the character of freemen. | 
tell the honorable Senator that he may mistake 

Do you suppose it is possible that 
nearly half the Giatesefths Union, your co-States, 
States associated with you, shall be compelled to 
bear all the burdens of a foreign condition; that 
while we are linked together as if fraternally we 
must keep standing armies on our borders, be con- 
tinually harassed, irritated, disturbed, stirred to 
madness, and that we shall continue to bear all 
these burdens of a foreign attitude, and take none 


_ of the compensating good. The thing must stop. 


The Constitution was wisely conceived, skillfully, 


| admirably constructed, adequate to all the pur- 


poses for which it was intended; but our Eom 
condition of affairs throw wide open all the por- 
tals for our invasion and destruction. It is for 
you to shut them, or with the help of heaven we 
must shut them ourselves. Call it treason, gen- 
tlemen, and make the best of it; but I tell you that 
unless these things cease, much as we have adored 
the Union, much as we have sacrificed for its 
maintenance, much as we are willing yet to con- 
tribute to uphold it that it may scatter its blessings 
to unborn millions, it becomes our honor and our 
existence to maintain ourselves. We cannot per- 
mit the Union to be a mere badge of servitude. 
We cannot permit it eternally to be upon us as 
an incubus, crushing out our very life. Regard 
it, gentlemen, as it 18; your minds cannot come 
to a different conclusion. I have too much re- 
spect for the courage of the North to suppose that 
they would tolerate such a condition of things 
if it were reversed. They would not; and yet 
you presume to denounce it as treason, because 
we say that in a condition of things which we 
cannot tolerate, we will sunder the Union, pull it 
to pieces, column, base, and tower, before we will 
submit to be crushed by aGevernment which is 


| our own as wellas yours; to which we contribute 


as well as —_ and which we will defend with 
our life’s blood as well as you, as long as it shall 
be a Government securing to us, as to you, equal- 


| ity, life, and liberty. 


‘Mr. President, I did not design to go so fay; 
but I felt that some of these remarks were due to 
the inquiries which were made by the honorable 
Senator from Wisconsin. What I have said, I 
believe. My purpose was to ask the Senator 
from Illinois Aw ier his amendment was not a 
mere matter of party tactics, and whether he 
would not withdraw it, so that we might be per- 
mitted to come fairly and squarely, without em- 
barrassment, without blunting the edge of this 
inquiry, toa consideration of the true question 
which is before us. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rise with some 
reluctance; but, in the absence of my colleague, 
I desire to ask the Senator from South Carolina 
if he designs to impute—and I will say frankly 
that I did not understand him to impute—any 
purpose on the part of my colleague, who is abr 
sent, to employ force or violence to promote any 
principles or measures which he sustains ? 

Mr. CHESNUT. I have already stated, Mr. 
President, that I should indulge in no language 
which would be even unpleasant to the Senator, 

, because he is absent, and I would confine myself 
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merely to the record. I stated, when I read the 
extract from the speech of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York, that he argued as if fora 
moral purpose; that he intended, by his speech, 
the operation of mind upon the country—that it 
bore that interpretation, and had that drift; but I 
said, further, that to the rude and unlettered imtel- 
iects of the country, the language employed was | 
such, in my opinion, as would have,and nas had, 
its effect in stimulating much of the violence we | 
have seen in the country. 

Mr. KING. Argument as to inference is al- 
ways proper and legitimate. I simply rose that | 
there might be an explicit understanding, lest, as | 
the colleague of the Senator alluded to, 1 might 
be supposed to have sat silent under what might | 
be an imputation on him, 
he pursues his purposes and his principles and 
his measures by constitutional and peaceful | 
means. | 

Mr. WILSON. I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. MASON. 
shall take the vote. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PUGH. I appeal to the Senator from 
Illinois to withdraw his amendment. He sees | 
that it is offensive to the gentlemen representing | 
the slaveholding States; and I think it would be | 


I hope not, sir. I trust we 


a generous thing and an honorable thing for the || 


Senators from the non-slaveholding States not to 
press that inquiry. It seems to me that this is | 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, after what 
has been said, particularly by the Senator who 
last addressed the Senate in regard to the appre- | 
hension that something may be drawn out in the 
course of this investigation which may fasten the 
insurrection at Harper’s Ferry upon the Re- 
publican party, and it appearing also by the | 


statements of the Senators from Virginia that the || 


objects of this resolution are to ascertain the 
public sentiments of the North, Lam alittle aston- 
ished that any person can ask me to withdraw an 
amendment which will lead also to ascertaining | 
what the sentiment of the South may be. 

Ihave been appealed to to state why this amend- 
ment was offered. I will tell you, sir, and it will 
be but a repetition of what I stated yesterday. I | 
believe, as sincerely as does the Senator from | 
South Carolina, that the outbreak at Harper's | 
Ferry has arisen not from the teachings and the | 


acts of the Republican party as he supposes, or || 


any of its leaders, or anybody in its ranks, but 
from the teachings of the party with which he 
himself is associated. The Democratic party, by 
upholding and never rebuking the sacking of the 
arsenal in Missouri, by rewarding with othice the 
men who did it, by sending the I ederal troops, 


they having control of the Government at the || 


time, into Kansas to hold in confinement men in- | 
dicted upon trumped-up charges of treason, set 
an example to the country which engendered the 


spirit that maddened Brown. | need not and will || 


not go over the history of that transaction which 
the Senator from Wisconsin has just detailed. I 
offered the amendment in good faith as being perti- | 
nent to the original resolution, as properly con- 
nected with it, as relating to a similar transac- 
on. 

But it is asked why I did not call for this in- 
vestigation in regard to the matter five years ago. 
Well, to begin with, the occurrence was only four 
years ago. But of what use would it have been 


tor me to have moved in the Senate for a commit- || 


tee of investigation? Does the Senator from 
South Carolina suppose that the Senate or the | 
country has forgotten how everything relating to | 
Kansas was managed here? A proposition offered | 
in the Senate of the United States to inquire into | 
these matters would have been scouted at the time. | 
I recollect that I offered several propositions in | 
order to remedy the difficulties in Kansas, not one | 
of which received the sanction of the Senate. I | 
proposed to repeal the laws abridging the freedom 
of speech in Kansas—laws enacted there which 
subjected a man to imprisonment for years who | 
should venture to say that slavery did not exist | 
in that Territory. Alimy propositions were voted | 
down. 
There was a condition of things then existing | 


It is well known that || 








that-would have made any effort in this body to |, 
| Yaise a committee of this kind perfectly useless. | 


| Now, however, a different feeling prevails in the 
| country. Another arsenal has been taken pos- 
| session of. There is a differeuce between the 
| two cases. I do not understand that the arms of 


|| the Government at Harper’s Ferry were appro- 


| priated to the use of the insurgents, but in Mis- 
| souri the public arms were carried away, and have 
| never been entirely returned, thourh some one 
stated yesterday that they had been. Portions 
| of them have been returned, and the officer in 


| 
| 
| 


|| in this Confederacy ? 


| command was directed to supply other portions | 


by purchase, which he has done; but many of 


| regard to that matter, that I have offered this 
| proposition as an amendment to the original 
| resolution. 


| and that one should be inquired into as much as 


| think thatthe two things properly go together, | 
| 
| 


the other. I think that as great an outrage was 
| committed four years ago in taking possession of 
| the arsenal at Liberty as was committed gmonth 
or two ago in taking possession of the armory at 


| of dollars worth of property were destroyed at 
| Harper’s Ferry, thousands were destroyed in 

consequence of the taking possession of the arse- 
| nal at Liberty. I apprehend that where one life 
was lost in consequence of the acts at Harper’s 
| Ferry, many lives were lost in consequence of the 


the events that followed it. Sir, it was with the 


at Wakarusa, was armed with weapons from the 
United States arsenal, to what extent, I am una- 
| ble to say. I should like to see the official report 


that was made tothe War Department at the time || 
‘| this transaction occurred. 


) I recollect that we 
passed resolutions calling upon the President, or 


gard to these matters, but I have no recollection 
of having ever seen the official report of the com- 


was taken possession of by this Missouri mob. 
Now, sir, as Lam up, I will reply to some of 
the statements of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 
the right of the South—the right to take slaves to 
the common Territories of the United States. Sir, 
they have no such right. We do not deny the 


much for maintaining the equality of the States of 

the Union as the Senator trom South Carolina; 

but what on earth has the introduction of slavery 

into a Territory to do with the rights of any State, 
| North or South? Has any State, as a State, a 
| right to take a slave into a Territory? The Sen- 
ator will not pretend that. Then why talk about 
State rights? The most that can be claimed is, 
that individuals residing in different States of the 
Union may take their property, if it happens to 
be in slaves, into the Pontteties. 


exists atall. Wedo not propose to impose on the 
Senator from South Carolina, or any of his con- 


If the citizens of South Carolina 
| cannot take slavery there, neither can the citizens 
of Illinois. The rights of each State are precisely 
the same. 

Now, it is said you are going to dissolve the 
Union, and break up the Confederacy, because, 
as you charge, the northern a are assailants 
| and aggressors on your rights. I's the whole his- 
tory of this country forgotten? How is it that 
the moment this Government was formed, one of 
the first acts of the men who made it was to pro- 
vide that slavery should not go into the Territories 
belonging to the United States. Is it possible 
that the men who made this Government would, 
| in the first Congress that met under it, pass a law 


'| so unjust to a portion of the States of the.Union 


as to justify their breaking up the Government? 

| How was it.that South Carolina herself agreed to 

| exclude slavery from the State, then Territory, 
| which I have the honor, in part, to represent. 

Sir, we lived under this policy; the great North- 

west was settled under this policy of excluding 





upon the proper Department, and probably upon | 
| both, for all the papers and correspondence in re- | 


manding officer at Liberty at the time the arsenal | 


He _ that he claims only that which is | 


Well, that is | 
not a State right; it is an individual right, if it || 


‘| Mr. DAVIS. 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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| arms which were supplied from that arsenal that || 
|| Lawrence was besieged. ‘The army that encamped 


equality of the States which hold slaves. Iam as || 


+ 
. 
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slavery from the Territories of the United States: 
and how is it that neither South Carolina nor Vir- 
ginia found eut that they were not treated as equals 
hy, sir, at so late a period 
as ]848, when a southern man was President of 
the United States, Congress, by direct act, ex- 
cluded slavery from Oregon. Now, can it be that 
thereis any such thing as inequality or injustice 
to any State of this Union in the exclusion of 
slavery from a Territory? Will the Senator from 
South Carolina do his ancestors the injustice to 
believe that they submitted to the deneaduticn and 
dishonor, as he now calls it, of being excluded 








| from the common Territories of the country? Sir, 
|| them have never been returned so far as appears | 
| by the documents that I have been enabled to lay 

my hands on, and it is to ascertain the facts in | 


they submitted to it, not as a degradation, not as 
a dishonor, but they submitted to it asa people 
who framed this Government for wise purposes, 
and to accomplish great ends. The founders of 
our Government were men who, in their day, 
believed the institution of slavery to be an evil in 
thecountry. They found it here. They did not 
see the means of getting rid of it immediately 
They would not abolish it at once. They con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government no power to 
mterfere with it in the States which formed the 


|, Federal Government; but they gave power to this 
Harper’s Ferry. Fapprehend that where hundreds || 


Federal Government to prevent its extension. 


| ° : - 
|| They took steps immediately after the Govern- 
|| ment was organized to prevent slavery from going 


| into any portion of the country where it did not 
exist. I know, sir, that slavery went into Ten- 
nessee, and into Mississippi, and into Alabama, 


|; and into Kentucky; but it went there in defiance 
| taking possession of the arsenal at Liberty and | 1 
an appeal which may properly be made to the || 
Senator’s own generosity. | 


of the Federal Government. The territories com- 
| posing those States were ceeded to the United 
States on condition that the United States should 
not exclude slavery from them; but the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio was ceded without 
any such condition, and Congress immediately 
excluded slavery, with the acquiescence of the 
South— yea, sir, the South itself moving in the 
matter; and yourown great man, the great states- 
man of America, himself is the author of the pro- 
vision which excluded slavery from the North- 
western Territory. 


| Mr. GWIN. If the Senator will give way, I 


| will move an adjournment. 
vote to-night. [Oh, yes.] 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I give way. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senate will adjourn. 

Several gentlemen on this side want to speak. I 
| make the motion to adjourn. 
Mr. DAVIS. I hope the Senate will not ad- 
| journ until, at least, I have a chance to ask the 
| Senator from Illinois a question; and I should like 
to do it new. 

Mr. GWIN. Certainly; I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Illinois now, what was the character of the 
resolution that asked for information, which he 
says he could not get in relation to the seizure of 
the Liberty arsenal. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. A general resolution passed 
the Senate callmg upon the President or the De- 
partment—I have not the resolution before me— 
to furnish the Senate with all the information in 
regard to Kansas matters. The language of the 
resolution I cannot give. 

It is unfortunate—the Senator 


We cannot get the 





|| must perceive it is unfortunate—that he asserted 


|| stituents, an inequality in that respect. If he can- || 


|| not take a slave into the Territory of Kansas, || 
|| neither can I. 


yesterday, and reiterates to-day, a charge with- 
| out knowing upon what he founds it. 
| Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I am not 
| unfortunate. I made the statement yesterday that 
| I had never been able to find the communication 
| from Captain Leonard to the Department in regard 
| to the seizure of the arsenal at Liberty. I have 
looked for it. I know that a resolution did pass 
this body calling for all the information, and that 
is the statement which I made. If the Senator 
from Mississippi considers it unfortunate that I 
cannot repeat the language of that resolution, it 
may be my misfortune. I have not a memory 
that will enable me to repeat verbatim a resolution 
which passed this body some two or threg sessions 
ago. He may be more fortunate in that respect 
than I am. It is the general fact to which I allude. 
| Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator will allow me, I 
| would say that the misfortune consists in making 
| an accusation without referring to the resolution 
| on which he founds it, and I aver that no such 
| resolution could have passed as required an an- 
| swer in relation to the Liberty arsenal. ' 
| Mr. PEARCE. Will the Senator from Illinois 





1859. 


permit me to make a brief statement? I have no 
recollection of any such resolution as that to 
which he refers; but I think I recollect a resolu- 
tion of inquiry proposed by the Senator from || free labor, and by free labor only. That is a | 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wirson] in January, 1856, | declaration of war. 
in which he called upon the President of the Uni- || __ It is a declaration against the rights of the peo- 
ted States for general information upon the sub- |; ple, secured by the compact and the Constitution 
ect of the Kansas troubles, and more particu- || of the country, and we are forewarned. Not- 
farty in relation to the marching of arm« \ bodies || withstanding this may be a constitutional election, 
of men from Missouri into that Territory. I do |} that a majority, according to the prescribed forms 
not think that the seizure of the arms at the Lib- || of the Constitution, have a right to elect, and the 
erty arsenal was mentioned specifically in that | election is valid; yet, rather than submittoa fate | 
resolution, but I think it was covered by the gen- || forewarned, they who think so give timely notice 
eral language of the resolution. That resolution || that they do not intend to submitto it. Itisadeg- 
was debated in the Senate from an early day in || radation by a proclamation in advance, to be met 
January, when it was introduced, until very near || by a counter-proclamation, without touching the 
or quite the middle of August. I think the last | inferiority of the northern States atall. Sir, it is 
remarks made on the subject were made by the |) not the men,it Is not the party, it is not the States; 
Senator from Illinois; and I know that, on his || butit isthe principle that ‘‘ we subjugate you; give | 
motion, the subject was postponed, and was never || us the reins of power and we will place you at our 
again asked to be taken up. || feet; we will take from you what you have, | 
Mr. TRUMBULL. [shall not push that sub- || quietly if you will yield, forcibly if you do not; 
ject at this moment. As a matter of course, my || and we will hold you under the power of this Fed- 
recollection is general, that a resolution was || eral Government, subject to the domination of a 
erage general in its character, but which would 
ave embraced such information as would have 
communicated the facts in regard to this arsenal. 
1 will not undertake to give the precise character 
of the resolution without a reference to it, 
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‘| other branch of the alternative—that the sugar | 
| plantations of Louisiana and the cotton and rice | 
plantations of South Carolina shall be tilled by 


ing to our judgment, ‘‘ of the letter and spirit of 


| ing of those who profess that sentiment. 


Mr. GWIN. Will the Senator from Illinois | 


Mr. DAVIS. I will er to the Senator that || give way toa motion to adjourn? 
the correspondence is still on the files. If he || Mr. TRUMBULL. I prefer replying to these | 
wants it, he can get it by resolution yet. I will || last remarks now. 


vote for his resolution. [ will aid him in prepar- 
ing it, for he cannot get the information in the | 
manner he supposes. 1] 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, when the 
interruption took place, I was proceeding to make 
some remarks in reply to the Senator from South | 
Carolina in regard to this charge of inequality and 
injustice to the southern States. We deny that 
there is any disposition in any portion of the 
North to treat the South as unequals in this com- 
mon Confederacy. party that the prejudices of the South have been | 
Having shown that to some extent, I wish to || excited against it, and chiefly by the misrepre- 
come back, and inquire of the Senator from South || sentations which have been made by this so-called 


Mr. President, itis just such speeches as those 
we have listened to from the Senator from South 
_ Carolina, based upon a misrepresentation of ‘the 

Republican party of the North, made by the re- | 
| mains of the Democratic party of the North, that 
has misled the South. The North intends no 
encroachment upon the South. The Republican 
party is a party, in its principles, public and 
avowed to the world, and itis because of the mis- 
representation of the objects and views of that 


| sourl compromise. 


|| party whose principles are in violation,’’ accord- |, 


* judg a | They have been reiterated a hundred times. 
|| the Constitution.’’ That, I presume, is the mean- | 


| question precise 


| by the 


Carolina, and his associates, what is the meaning 
of the resolutions adopted in the southern States, || 
and of the speeches made by prominent men in 
the southern States, in which they declare that 
in case a certain individual is elected President of 
these United States, in a constitutional way, or, 
in case the Republican party elect a President of 
the United States, that they will take steps for 
the formation of a southern Confederacy and the 
dissolving of this Union and the breaking up of 


this Government, Is not that treating us as un- | 
equals? What do you mean by it? You come 
into the Senate of the United States, and charge 


the North with acting unequally and unjustly 
towards you; and yet you say to the North, ‘‘al- 
though we have united together in a common 
Confederacy, in which we have agreed that the | 
Chief Magistrate shall be elected in a particular 
way, and by a majority expressed in the consti- | 
tutional form; yet, if you so elect a man, we will | 
break up the Government!’? What is that, but 
saying, “we are your superiors; and your ma- 
jority shall submit to what the minority think 
a ng to dictate ?’’ 
r. CHESNUT. Does the Senator desire an || 
answer now? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CHESNUT. I will simply state, so far 
as it is within my knowledge, what I believe to 
be the meaning of that declaration. It is not | 
charging the North with inferiority. The decla- 
rations having been made by those who enter- | 
tain them, I presume go upon the ground of a 
distinct, unmistakable, clear enunciation of prin- 
ciples—principles which subvert the Constitution 
of the United States, the rights and equality of | 
the States, and which are held up in advance to 
us that ‘* this will be our programme; this will be 
the course of action that we will pursue, and we || 
notify you in advance.” Now, sir, what is that || 
programme? What have they announced to us || 
as the ‘irrepressible conflict??? Does the Sena- || 
tor suppose that when the distinguished leader of | 
that party announced to the world that the wheat- || 
fields and the rye-fields of Massachusetts and || 
} 
| 


New York must ultimately be tilled by slave | 
labor, that he meant any such thing; that’he sup- | 
posed for a moment that that was to be the result | 
of this “‘ irrepressible conflict?”’ No, sir; but the 





| Democratic party in the North. 


| made. 


J 


I was born and bred up in the Democratic faith, 


tions. But, in 1854, what was done? I was 


| one of those who acquiesced in the measures of 


1850, and agreed to abide by the settlement then 


Franklin Pierce, when inaugurated President, 
and in his message, that the settlement of 1850 
should suffer no shock which he could prevent 
during his administration. Iwas glad when the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was introduced, accompa- 
nied by the report of a committee in this body, 
declaring that to repeal the Missouri compro- 
mise would be a departure from the measures of 
1850. It was said hat the compromise measures 
of 1850 had given peace to the country; that the 
slavery question was foreyer afterwards to be 
banished from the Halls of Congress, and that 


no man was to be tolerated who should under | 


any pretence whatever, in Congress or out of 
Congress, attempt to stir up again this exciting 
quesuion. : ‘ 

I, in good faith, supposed that these declarations 
meant something, and therefore when, in 1854, 
notwithstanding these assurances to the country, 
the proposition was sprung upon it to repeal the 
Missouri compromise and open Kansas to sla- 
very, and when the measure Was made the test 
and the only test of party faith, I did refuse to 
continue longer with a party which made that the 


only test of its political faith. Then it was thatthe | 
old Democratic party and the Whig party were || 
broken up. They were both disbanded, and a | 


new question was thrust upon the country which 
had not before been in issue between parties, both 
parties having agreed about it. When it was 


thrust upon us, and parties and persons took issue | 


upon the question of the repeal of the Missouri 


compromise and the opening of Kansas to sla- | 
very, I united with that party which took ground || 


‘They choose to | 
call every person that does not unite with them 

an Abolitionist. That is the term they apply. 
cannot better illustrate the feelings of the North 
than by giving a little piece of my own history, 


acted with the Democratic party, sustained its | 
measures and its men upon principle when that 
| party was divided from the Whig party upon | 
questions of finance, in regard to the commercial | 
| Interests of the country, and other great ques- | 


I heard with delight the declaration of | 
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against the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
and in favor of standing by what all parties had 


_agreed to but four years previous—ay, sir, but 
, two years previous—when they nominated their 


respective candidates for the Presidency. To call 
the party that now calls itself Democratic, the 


the successor of the old Democratic party, is a 


misnomer. It is no more the successor of that 
party than the Republican party. The country 
seems to have forgetten, —~ gentlemen who use 
this word ** Democratic,”’ as if it had some mean- 
ing, at this day, seem to have forgotten, that a 


| majority of the members of the House of Rep- 
| resentatives from the northern States of the Demo- 


cratic party voted against the repeal of the Mis- 
It was a minority of the 
Democratic party that favored that measure, and 
then it was that these new parties were formed, 
composed indiscriminately of persons who had 


| before belonged either to the Whig or the Demo- 


cratic party. 

When the Senator from South Carolina attrib- 
utes to the Republican party of the North the 
views which he does here, he entirely misappre- 
hends the objects and the views of that party. 
I 
wish I had a voice that I could reiterate them so 
that every man in the South should hear. 1 wegid 
say to every man from the Gulf to the Potomac, 
the Republican a eons itself on this slavery 

y on the ground upon which your 
own Washington and Jefferson stood. We avow 
/in our platform of principles that we will abide 
Fonntinelons We have no intention of 
interfering with your domestic institutions; and 
when the Senator from South Carolina talks about 
the North interfering with the institutions of the 
, South, I ask when, where? Never, sir. ‘*Oh! 
but you exclude us from the common territory.”’ 
Is chat an interference with your institutions? 
| Was it an interference in 1787: Was it an inter- 
ference in 1789 when your own great men passed 
the act to exclude slavery from the Territories? 
You did not so regard it. Did those men put a 
dishonor upon themselves? We believe that these 
‘Territories are the common property of the United 
States, as much as you; we tell you that a man 
| who has no slaves ao as much right to go there 
as a man who has slaves; that one has just as 
much right to settle in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States as another; but we tell you that no man 
can take the institutions of his State along with 
him wherever he goes. When he goes beyond 
the jurisdiction of his State and enters some other 
jurisdiction, the local laws which governed him 
in the State from whence he emigrated cease to 
operate. 

The Constitution of the United States has ex- 
pressly conferred upon Congress authority to 
govern these Territories, and the authority has 
always been exercised. It is altogether a mis- 
taken notion that any inequality is oe upon south- 
ern men by refusing to extend slavery into the 
Territories. Why, sir, in the southern States, a 
majority of your white population are not slave- 
holders. Not one in ten, only about one in 
twenty of your population own slaves, and if 
you will divide them into families, I suppose that 
not one family in five in all the southern States 
owns aslave. We believe that it is for the inter- 
ests of this great country, for the interests of the 
people who are to settle our Territories, that they 
should be settled by free white people. What 
interest have four families out of five in the south- 
ern States in introducing slavery into Kansas, 
or into any free territory? Will you tell me that 
it is putting a degradation on them because we 
will not allow them to introduce slaves there? 
They have none to introduce. They do not 
want slavery. Nine out of ten of your white 
population in Carolina own no slaves, and at least 
four out of five of the families of that State, I 
presume, have no slaves. Is it a degradation 
then upon them? Who is itupon? Why, it is 
upon your one-twentieth person; and this legis- 
lation to protect the interests of the one-twen- 
tieth man is to be brought about in the name of 
Democracy. I said a degradation upon the one- 
twentieth person. Itis no degradation upon him. 
It is no degradation upon any man. You of the 
\| South, as citizens of this common country, are 
as much interested in keeping the Territories free 
as we of the North. ost of your people own 


no slaves, and, as a matter of course, would pre- 
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fer, when they emigrate, to come into a non-slave- 
holding country. The State in which I reside 
has in it hundreds and thousands and tens of 
thousands of people from the slaveholding States. 
They want no slavery, and I suppose if the ques- 
tion were to be submitted to the citizens of Ilinois 
to-morrow whether slavery should be introduced 
there, although there are thousands of voters from 


THE 
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|| South American vote, was condemned by two thirds of the | 


Maryland and Virginia and Kentucky and Ten- | 


nessee and North Carolina and Georgia and South 
Carolina, ldo not suppose it would get one vote in 
ten thousand in the State. 

Mr. YULEE. Will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt bim a moment? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YULEE. ‘The Senator undertook, just 
now, to enlighten us In respect to the attitude of 
the party of which he is a member upon this slave 
que stion. I am ve ry solicitous to know recisely 
where the Senator’s party stands upon that ques- 
tion, and what isthe purpose of the organization, 
for | understand the organization to refer mainly 
to the question of slavery. 1 desire to know the 
= cise position of the party to which the Senator 
wlongs, and which principally prevails in the 
northern States on that subject. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. If the Senator from Flor- 
ida cannot understand the principles of the Re- 


pagblican party, which have been proclaimed and | 
published to the world, he is certainly not a very | 
apt scholar, and I shall almost despair of enlight- | 


ening him. Our principles are emblazoned before 
the country and sahtidhed in the platforms of the 
party. Did he never read them, or has he gone 
on, without reading our principles, and misun- 
derstanding them? 


Mr. YULEE. I have certainly read them; but, | 


unfortunately, never understood them. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Then, if, | can be the 


means of enlightening my friend from Florida as 


to any particular part of our platform that he can- | 


not understand, it will afford me great pleasure 
to do so. 

Mr. YULEE. The Senator rose with the pur- 
pose, as he declared, of informing us upon what 
ground the party of which he is a member (I will 
not say the Republican party because i consider 
that name as once consecrated by another party, 
and a subse quent one cannot properly appropriate 
it) stands. The Senator commenced an argu- 
ment upon the question of territorial occupancy 
and of the right of occupancy in the Territories of 
slaveholders. ‘That is not a principle. That was 
an argument the gentleman was undertaking. | 
desire trom him a precise statement of the point, 


and if it is emblazoned to the world and is so | 


simple that all who run may read, it certainly can 
oceupy but very little of the ume of the Senate to 
state explicitly and in a few words what the po- 
sition of the party is and to what point it tends; 
what is the purpose of their organization; and 
what is the policy they propose to establish in 
this country upon the slavery question? 

Mr. WADE, 1 think it will take until morn- 
ing to throw this light on the Senate, and | there- 
fore move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepwespay, December 7, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o'clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
lia poate from the Journal that Messrs. Rust 
and 


AMILTON appeared yesterday, and took | 


Republicans, but could not be beaten. The absentees were 
for a Democrat and a South American, who, as counting 
against a choice, amounts tothe same thing. 


The Dem- | 


ocrats, of course, commenced agitating the negro question, | 


as they always do, in order to waste time and enable their 
absentees to come in. Had the Republicans sat still in 
their seats and allowed Missouri Clark to ventilate fully his 


| ignorance and stupidity with regard to Helper’s “‘ Impend- 
ing Crisis,” and then insisted on calling the roll, and so | 


persevered till midnight, if necessary, Mr. Sherman would 


pretty certainly have been chosen Speaker on the third | 


ballot. Now the election may be made to-morrow, and it 
may not this month. 
Mr. Clark was allowed to utter the most egregious, though, 


I presume, unintentional falsehoods with regard to Helper’s | 


book—such as that it recommends treason, rapine, and 
murder—without a word of refutation. 


He was not even | 


required to read the passages on which his charges were | 


based. ‘This was probably well; but the adjournment was 
most shameful. 
a great majority of the Republicans, will prevent a repeti 
tion of to-day’s recreancy. If so, the present evil will 
work out great ultimate good. The first ballot stood as fol- 
lows: Bocock, 88; Sherman, 66; Grow, about 43. The 
rest were scattering. H. G. 


I trust the indignation freely expressed by | 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I should not have | 


that article, had it not been for the position, the 


| felt myself called upon to make any comments on | 


false position, which Mr. Greeley, who has signed | 


the article, holds in the Republican party. 


| due toa member on this floor, when he isattacked 


in his politics, when he is villainously attacked in 
the newspaper articles of the day, to make such 
comments as he thinks his position demands. 


It is | 


With that view, I have called the attention of the | 


House to this subject, and with that view I shall 
make a few remarks. 


I do not, sir, accord to any gentleman, either 
of the press or of this House, the right to dictate | 


to me when and how I shall discharge my duty. 
I am responsible to my constituents, and when 
they complain it will be time enough for gentle- 
men of New York to complain. 


If the Republican party have their own dignity | 


in view, it docs seem to me that it is time that 


they arise and denounce those who come here to | 


dragoon us and to dictate to us our duty, and to 
prepare papers for us to sign to carry out some 
scheme of policy of designing politicians. It is 
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our friends wrote to the Tribune to desist from 
its warfare upon Illinois Republicans and her able 
and distinguished son, Abram Lincoln, they wrote 
back confessing candidly that they had no objec- 
tion to the election of Spernen A. Dovatas. 

If this is a true Republican leader; if this is a 
faithful organ of Republican sentiment, it is time 
that we knew it. I have said this plainly, and 
not under excitement. I have said it understand- 
ingly, and not by mistake. I have said these 
things deliberately, for I know the truth of that I 
do speak; and, sir, when this man comes here to 
read me a lecture, and call me a fossil Whig, just 
varnished enough with Republicanism to get into 
Congress, who stood up in that fight with all the 
ability that I poss« cell small though it may be, 
while he pes’ aloof, or was fighting with the ene- 
my in sustaining and helping to elect the man we 
most oppose and most dislike, I am unwilling 
that he shall lecture me here, and he shall not do 
it without my retorting in language suited to the 
occasion, in my judgment. 

Now, sir, 1 have but little more to say to this 
man, and but little more to say upon this sub- 
ject. In the article read by the Clerk and to 
which I have alluded, he characterizes as a cow- 
ardly act the moving of an adjournment of the 
House. Why was it moved? It was to enable 
us to act understandingly upon—and to discuss 
understandingly, as he admits there—the ques- 
tion of the doctrines of the Helper book. He 
charges upon the Republican party that they sat 
still here, and did not ask that it be read. hat 
is what he charges, and yet if a member moves 
an adjournment for the same purpose he is called a 
varnished Whig, just Republican enough to get 
into Congress. Well, sir, he once had some ism 
or principle just enough to get him into'Congress, 
and he just got out, and, thank God, he will 
never get in again. [Applause.] 

The motive that induced the motion I made 
was to ascertain, by a careful examination of the 
compendium of Helper’s book, whether it really 


| did or did not express the sentiments I entertain 


due to their own dignity and to their own man- | 
hood to denounce it here and to denounce it | 


everywhere. 
Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois allow me to ask him a question? 
Several Memaers. Oh no; let him go on. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I decline—most 
respectfully decline. 
Mr. CLEMENS. [I merely desire to ask 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I will not be led 
from my purpose. This matter does not concern 
any gentleman but myself. 





I have some knowl- | 


| read the book. 


ledge of the tactics of the distinguished gentleman || 


who assumes to direct the destinies of the Repub- 
lican party. Itis fresh in my recollection, and it 


is fresh in your recollection, Mr. Clerk, that this | 
. . r . | 
same individual was, two years ago, planning and | 


scheming for Illinois, as he is now planning and 
scheming for Pennsylvania and the whole Union. 


We have felt its effects; and when it strikes an |! 


Illinoisian it strikes a man who is alive and sensi- 


tive to this kind of management and this kind of | 
| political teas Two years ago—it is proper 


to allude to it—when the great struggle was about 
to be commenced in our own State, Greeley and 
others were here; and in the parlor of Senator 


| Doveras, night after night, in secret conclave, 


their seats as mexnbers of the present Congress, || 


Mr. KELLOG 4, of Ulinois. 


an explanation which is somewhat persouel in its | 


character—personal to myself and personal to the 
individual to whom I shall allude. It wijl make 
but little difference whether gentlemen insist that 
Ke.ioce shall or shall not speak, unless by the 
order of the House I am not permitted. I ask to 
have read the extract which L have marked, from 
the New York Tribune of December 6. 

The extract was read, as follows: 

Wasuineton, December 5, six p. m. 

Tue action TO-pay.—The country must not hold the 
Republican side of the House responsible for the cowardly 
wrformance of to-day. 
bigs, who are oniy varnished with Republicanism sutffi- 
cently to get into Congress. Mr. Ohio Stanton’s motion 
te adjourn was voted down, 150 to 113, only one Republican 
voting with him. Mr. lilinois Kellogg’s motion to adjourn, 
whieh prevailed by the help of the entire Democratic and 


It was the act of a very few fossi! | 


I desire to make || 


'cans. He did say Doveras was 


slotting and planning to sell out the politics of 
llinois; and, I might say, to sell Missouri, too. 
Tell me not that Ido not know this. I can prove 
it. There was,the scheme concocted. 

Mr. LOGAN rose. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. The gentleman 
must excuse me. I shall only occupy the floor 
for a little while, and then it can be occupied by 
the gentleman. I wish to God the country was 
awake to the political trickery of the times. I 
wish the Republican party were waked up to the 
dignity of their position. I =r they were striv- 
ing to make Mr. Doveras the Senator from Illi- 
nois, and they did make him Senator; and when 
we were fightinz that great battle in Illinois, and 
a harder and more fearless one was never made, 
this same man, Greeley, did aid Senator Dove.as 
in his foray and in his charge upon the Republi- 

‘ Free-Soil enough 
for him, and sent that declaration authoritatively 
through the leading Republican organ through the 


| entire length and breadth of our State; and when 


on the slavery question now before the country. 
Was it a proper and worthy motive? My name 
py toa recommendation of that compendium, 
and, as an honest man, my name appearing there, 
I want to know, and I will know, whether the 
book contains my sentiments or not. I had not 
did not recollect, and I do not 
now recollect, having signed the recommendation, 
but presume I did so, from the fact that it appears 
among other Republican names; and I was un- 
willing to say whether it contained my senti- 
ments or not until I had read it. I have now 
examined it, and the object of that adjournment, 
so far as I am concerned, has been satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

I know that gentlemen on the other side would 
rather put us in a false position. These are the 
tactics of the enemy—the strategy of political war; 
but they shall not do it so far as I am concerned, 
and I am determined, among my friends, as well 
as before my opponents, to utter what really and 


| truly are my sentiments, as well as to disavow 








| ples, but which are not. 


those which are charged upon me as my princi- 
have examined this 


| work, which has been published and got up since 


that recommendation was made; I have examined 
it, and I find in it many pe utterly inde- 
fensible; utterly at war with Republican doctrines; 
utterly at war with the great principle which 
has brought into being within the last three years 
the strongest political organization of our country. 

When it is declared in that compendium that 
southern men should change their institutions by 
violence; when it is said the Revolution of 1776 
has only commenced and never will be completed 
until it shall have been carried on to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the South; and that the non- 
slaveholders of the South, with arms and violence, 


|| shall revolutionize their country; and it is charged 


that I have indorsed the 
mended the sending out of a million or a hundred 
thousand copies, I care not which, through the 
land and among my own constituents, I would 
be recreant to my trust and duty as a Representa- 
tive from Illinois, if I did not deny it and denounce 
it upon this floor, [applause;] and I here declare 
that the publication of that compendium is a cheat: 
upon those whose names appear went to the rec- 
ommendation, and a fraud upgn the Republican 


party. 


ublication and recom- 





I know my people; I think I know the Repub- | 
lican party;and he who wre that among my con- 

stituents there is a man, that there is one voter, 

that will trample upon the slightest constitutional 

right of the South, belies them. Among those 

constitutional rights, we have avowed all over the 

country, certainly all over Illinois, is the right of 

every State to regulate their own institutions—the 

institution of slavery included. I will not aid or 

advise my people to stir up dissensions there, nor | 
will I advise southern men to doit themselves. If 

slavery be a blessing, hug it to your bosoms. If 

it burns, scathes, eats out your vitals, it is your 

own fault and not mine; and you alone must 

work out the remedy for this great evil, and yours | 
is the responsibility; we will not interfere. That | 
is the sentiment of my people, and when I heard 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suer- 
MAN] say that he would not in mF way interfere, | 
directly or indirectly, with the relation of master 

and slave in the slave States, I recognized the true 
sentiment of the Republican party. 

When, on the other hand, you reach the Ter- 
ritories, where we have a common interest and 
a common right, then, sir, we are pledged to pre- 
vent its extension by any and by all constitutional 
means. We will a it by legislation. We will 
do it by giving land to the settlers, on which to 
rear the altars and homes of freedom, and by cut- 
ting off corrupt executive patronage and giving 
the election of all tersiaorial offices to the people. 
We will do it by unshackling freedom upon the 
great western plains and allowing it to meet there 





the hideous front of slavery. Then, sir, as sure || 


as that truth will overcome error, so sure liberty 
and freedom will overcome slavery and wrong. | 
These are portions of the means that we will use, | 
for the Territories are our common heritage. 
There we are opposed to slavery. There we will 
make liberty free, for where slavery is it is 
shackled. 

Mr. Clerk, I have but a few words to say in | 
addition. I do not desire to detain the House at 
any length. In this Helper book I find the names 
of distinguished men recommended as patriots, 
and side by side with that of Wendell Phillips l 
find the name of the gallait Grow. I find the 
name of my distinguished friend from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tappan] side by side with that of | 
Wendell Phillips andGerritt Smithand others,who 
are the known opposers of the great political 
fabric of our country; one of whom has been | 
forced upon us as a Republican when he has 
fought against us in every great struggle of the 
Republican party. If those gentlemen are will- 
ing to sit here and permit such an association of 
names, I have no objection. With them it may 
be a mere matter of taste; but were my name 
there, humble as it is, I would spurn its connec- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. Clerk, I have said these things in all kind- 
ness of feeling, and, as I believe, in all truthful- 
ness. I know that there is a repugnance upon | 
this side of the House—whilst there is being made | 
inflammatory speeches from the other, and whilst | 
there have been unjust and undue demands upon | 
them for explanation—to declare what are their 
sentiments lest it appear as if made under undue | 
influences. It sometimes takes a braver man, al- | 
though I make no pretensions to bravery, and 
more moral courage, to declare what are not your 
real sentiments among your friends, than it does | 
to declare what your principles and opinions are 
before your opponents. These are my sentiments, 
and, if my Republican friends indorse them I am | 
highly gratified; if they do not, let them upon 
this floor renounce them. 

AsI hear no objections from this side of the | 
House to the sentiments I have uttered here to- | 
day, I may and do affirm them as true Republican 
doctrines. I appeal to my Republican friends to | 
come up to this high position; to place your prin- 
ciples fairly and fully before the country, and to 
rely upon them for victory. When you cease to | 
do that,you will cease to prosper and grow strong. 
The signs of the times are ominous, and the 
destiny of the Democratic party is written upon | 
the very walls; in the great free North it is grow- | 
ing smaller by degrees and beautifully less. On 
the contrary, Democracy at the South is growing 
stronger, because it is pro-slavery in its senti- 
ments. All we want, sir, is to let the true Re- 
publican platform be met by the true Democratic | 


American people will be found upon the side of 
the Republicans, in whose hands and upon whose 
principles ere long must rest the prosperity and 
safety of our great nation and glorious Union. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Mr. Clerk, it is not 
my purpose at present to enter into this discus- 
sion at any length 

Mr. WELLS. I hope the gentleman will per- 
mit mé to offer a resolution which I endeavored 
to get before the House before this discussion 
commenced. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. [hope the gentleman 
will pardon me for not yielding. 

Several Memsers. Let it be read for inform- 
ation. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
pose. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That until this House shall be organized by 
the election of Speaker, the clergy of this city, of the vari 
ous religious denominations, be respectfully requested to 
open the daily sessions of this House with prayer, and that 
such of the clergy as shall accept this invitation officiate 
on each day in alphabetical order. 

Mr. WELLS. I wish to make a single re- 
mark explanatory of the motives with which | 
offer the resolution, 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I cannot yicld for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Clerk, it is not my purpose at this time 
to enter upon this debate at any considerable 
length. M y object is to propound an interroga- 
tory to ed colleague and to reply to his answer, 
if | shall deem it proper todo so. Did I under- 
stand my colleague to accuse Judge Dovetas of 
complicity with Greeley in schemes designed to 
disorganize and defeat the Democratic party in 
I}linois? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 





I yield for that pur- 


Will my col- 


_ league repeat the question? 


Mr. McCLERNAND. 
colleague to charge Judge Dovaias with com- 
plicity in schemes with Greeley to disorganize 
and defeat the Democratic party in Illinois? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. The statement 
I made, as near as I recollect it, was, that Mr. 
Greeley was found in consultation with Mr. 
Dove.as, to insure the election of Mr. Doveras 
to the Senate of the United States from the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
yeat that again. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I charge that 
Mr. Greeley was again and again, with others, 
in consultation in the parlor of Judge Dove.as, 


Be so good as to re- 


Did I understand my | 


pennng and scheming the election of Judge | 


Joucuas to the Senate of the United States from 
the State of Illinois. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Now, Mr. Clerk, this 
response to my inquiry may be regarded in two 
lights. First, if such a conversation occurred in 
the parlor of Judge Dovetas, as the gentleman 


| charges, how came the gentleman to know it? 


And, if it was a private conversation, is it honor- 
able for the gentleman to disclose it? So much 
for the personal aspect of the question. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Iilinois. Does the gentle- 
man want a response ? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Not now. Ag for my- 
self, I was not present at the time of the alleged 
conversation, and cannot say positively whether 
such a conversation took place or not. But if I 
had been there; if I had heard such a conversa- 
tion in Judge Dovetas’s parlor, regarding it as 
private conversation, I would consider mysclf 


| dishonored by a revelation of it to the public. 


Again, as to the political aspect of the charge, 
I do not believe it to be sinathiaanh as I before 
said, | cannot pronounce upon it from a personal 
knowledge of its truth or untruth. Certain it is, 
however, that I have no sympathy with Mr. 
Greeley, or with any of his political schemes. I 


| repudiate both. 


| Judge Dovetas in regard to that election. 
| only did Mr. Greeley employ his unscrupulous 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. "Will the gentle- 
man allow me just at this point to set him right? 
Mr. McCLERNAND. It is passing strange, 
however, if Mr. Greeley was favorable to Judge 
DoveLas’s reélection, that he should have taken 
so active and conspicuous a part as he did against 


Not 


ress for the pornos of defeating Judge Dovanas, 
ut I understand that a large sum of money was 


L | raised in the city of New York for that purpose 
pro-slavery doctrines; then the great mass of the |) 


—whether with the aid of Mr. Greeley, 1 am not 
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prepared to say—but that a large sum of money, 
raised outside of Illinois by the Republican lead- 
ers, was used in Illinois for the purpose of defeat- 
ing Judge Doveras and the Democratic party in 
that State, is quite certain. 

| might go further, and assert, upon what I 
consider to be sufficient authority, that not only 
did Greeley use his paper for the purpose of de- 
feating Judge Dovetas and the Democratic party 
in the contest of last year, but that he used his 
private and personal influence with the Republi- 
cans In that State for that purpose; that he ex- 
pressed himself privately by letter in the most 
condemnatory terms of Judge Dovenas, and ex- 
horted the Republican party of that State to array 
themselves against the Democratic party, and to 
defeat it at whatever cost. 1 do not say that this 
was the exact language used by him privately; 
but I have reason to believe that such was the 
substance of his private exhortations—such, at 
least, Was common report and common opinion 
among the Democrats in my portion of [linois. 

I tell the Democratic members of this House 
that the Democrats of Illinois have always stood 
true to the Constitution and the Union. Like the 
old Roman tribune they bear their sears upon 
their fronts and not upon their rear. Can my col- 
league say as much for the Republicans of Ith- 
nois? Amid all the mutatians and changes of 
parties and politics, Illinois has stood firm. She 
stood firm in the great contest of last year; stood 
firm in the recent contest which embraced the por- 
tion of the State in which I was recently elected 
to a seat in this body. The gentleman says in an 
exulting strain that the Democracy is growing 
smaller by dezrees and beautifully less in the 
Northwest. In Illinois, facts contradict that asser- 
tion. [tis but recently that I made a canvass for 
Congress, in a central district of Hlinois, embrae- 
ing counties which for a long time have been ident- 
ified with the Opposition to the Democratic party, 
and in those counties especially, in which the Op- 
position was strongest, their majorities were en- 
tirely overcome, and the Democracy triumphed 
by large majorities. In those counties we met the 
Republican forces and scattered them to the winds. 
There is no sympathy among the people of Ii- 
nois, or among the loyal people of the North- 
west, with the sectionalism of the Republican 
party. The Democracy of I}linoisare forthe Union 
They stand by the rights 

of the North and by the rights of the South; and, 
impelled by a sense of duty and of honor, they 
would as quickly defend the rights of the South 
as those of the North. They know no difference 
between the North and the South. Standing upon 
a national platform of principles, we have met 
with a favorable response from all national men, 
and particulary from old line Whigs, who, true 
to the teachings of Clay and Webster, are opposed 
to abolitionism and sectionalism. Thus streneth- 
ened by these patriotic accessions, the Democracy 
of Illinois feel assured of victory in 1860. The 
battle of the next year will crush out Republican- 
ism in Illinois. 

The question before us at this time is, whether 
we shall select a Speaker standing upon a national 
platform or upon a sectional a and so the 

| Issue will be interpreted by the country. As for 
myself, lam for a man who stands upon a national 
platform, whose heart beats responsive to the 
interests of our whole country, who would stay 
argressions whether upon the South or the North, 
| and who would aia the Union as the ark of 
nolitical safety. In one of the candidates we have 
before us—in Tuomas S. Bococn—I recognize a 
man answering to these conditions, filling this 
measure, and [ am for him. His public career 
assures us that neither the dignity of the station 


| we propose to elevate him to, nor the honor of the 


country will suffer in his hands. 

It is not for me to say that the candidate pre- 
sented upon the other side reflects a different 
sentiment and aims at different objects. Ali I say 
is, that he is preéminently identified with a party 
some of whose leaders have addressed their nat 

| ical hearers under a mutilated flaz—a flag from 
| which all those stars representing the slaveholding 
States have been ruthlessly and traitorously torn; 
thus indicating their sectional feeling, and their 
preference for the Union dissevered to the Union 
| as a whole. We know that the desire and the 
| attempt, — the part of Republican leaders, to 
| continue the agitation of slavery upon the floor 
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jurious consequences to the country. We know 
that the effect of their cherished policy of con- 

ressional intervention has been to array the 
Korth against the South and the South against 
the North. We know that the effect has been to 
paralyze the action of the Government upon sev- 
eral occasions, and disable it from performing its 
lezitimate functions I might cite the instances of 
this truth, but will not pause to do so now. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman allow me 
to-ask him a single question? Did or did not the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise line open up 
the agitation of the slavery question? 

Mr. McCLERNAND. suppose that if I 
were to answer the gentleman, my answer would 
not be satisfactory. I therefore leave him to an- 
swer his own question. | was saying, when in- 
terrupted, that the position assumed by the Re- 
publican leaders on the slavery question was a 
position antagonistic to the peace of the country 
and to the perpetuity of the Union. How stands 
the case? One of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Republican party has proclaimed-—what ? 
‘That there is an irrepressible conflict between the 
free States and the slave States, and that that con- 
flict must continue to rage until one or the other 
shall be exterminated. 

How different the teachings of the fathers of 
the Republic! They taught very opposite doc- 
trines. They taught that the very difference in 


the employments of the people of the different | 


States would but contribute to strengthen the 
Union, and perpetuate it. The very preamble to 
the Federal Constitution ignores the abominable 
heresies thus proclaimed by Wittiam H.Sewarp. 
[t declares that the Constitution was established 


to effect a more perfect Union, to secure peace, | 


to establish justice, &c.; yet Sewarp maintains 
that the Union of these States, under the Con- 
stitution, is destructive of those very objects. 
Whose teachings shall we adopt—those of the 
great high priest of the Republican party or those 
of Washington and Franklin and Hamilton and 
Jay? The moral consequences that have flowed 
from the fanatical agitation by the Republican 
party of the subject of slavery are of dhe most 
deplorable character. : 

They have had the effect to alienate the North 
from the South; to engender hostility between 
two sections of the country. They have found 
a practical illustration in the conduct of this 
man Brown, whom we find, with his aiders and 
abettors, stopping a railroad train and proclaim- 
ing to the slaves of the South that their liberties 
are to be won in the midst of the smoking vil- 
lages and cities and murdered inhabitants of the 
South. And is it not time that all conservative 
and national men should rally for the Union? 
Hence, I repeat, the question now before us is, 
whether we shall elect a Speaker standing on a 
national platform, or a Speaker standing on a 
sectional platform? Iam for the national man. 
l am against the sectional man. 

As for Judge Dove.as, his course is illustrated 
by a brilliant career which now forms a part of 
the history of the country. His devotion to the 


Democratic party cannot be called in question, | 
He has led it in some of the darkest hours of its | 


trials. He has never abated his efforts to pro- 


moteits honor, its prosperity, and its ascendency. | 


He has been its champion than whom none has 
been more faithful, courageous, and efficient. 
Such is the judgment of Illinois. Such, I believe, 
will be the judgment of the nation, when pas- 
sion and prejudice shall have subsided. The 
eagle flight of Srepuen A. Dovetas is above and 
beyond the reach of the poisoned arrow of the 
rentieman to whom I reply, [Mr. Kevoge.} 
But I would not do my colleague injustice. He 
has not said that he himself heard the conversa- 
tion upon which he predicates a charge. I do 


not understand him to vouch for its truth upon | 


his own personal knowledge. He may have heard 
it from some man who said he heard it from 
another man, and this is all. No authority is 
vouched for the charge; even the gentleman him- 
self does not vouch for it, and I believe it to be 
utterly without foundation. Certainly, it is con- 
tradicted by the evidences afforded by Judge Dove- 
Las’s character and by his whole public career. 
The charge comes too late, either to be believed 
or to be true; besides, the originator of such a 
charge, as a betrayer of private conversations of 


THE 


of Congress has been attended with the most in- 


which he was a hearer, is unworthy of credit 
among honorable men. I will not do my colleague 


the injustice to suppose that he could be guilty | 


of such conduct. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I agree with the 
gentleman that it would not be proper to disclose 
a private conversation, although the gentleman 
has talked about Mr. Greeley’s private opinions 
and wishes. I say now, once for all,.such was 
the fact. Iwas not there; but it was the fact. It 
was not told me in confidence either. That is 
enough on that subject. Iam pleased with my 
colleague. I am fortunate in P 
leagues here. 
psalms to the Union, and to the union of the De- 
mocracy in particular, just at this juncture of 
time, givesme great gratification. New converts 
always shout the loudest. 


Mr. WELLS. The Republicans are anxious to || 


organize this House by the selection of a Speaker, 
so that the operations of Government may not be 
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avinge such col- | 
The faculty with which he sings 


impeded by the agitation of slavery or any other | 


questions; so that the public creditors may be 
satisfied their just demands, and laws needful for 
the protection of the varied interests of our com- 
mon ¢ountry may be passed. 

As yet we are nota deliberative body, in any 
just sense of the term. We are substantially 
without officers to preserve order, and without 
rules for our guidance. 

The will of the majority is, in fact, our only 


rule of action, and if that will is to be swayed by | 


passion and prejudice; if party spirit is to sup- 


plant the spirit of patriotism; if we are to lose | 
sight of the grave interests we represent; if, in | 


place of the sober dictates of reason and con- 
science, angry and recriminative discussion is to 
be the business of this House, what assurance 


can we have that the will of the mmogennty of this | 


House will be the voice of the peop e or the voice 
of God? 

I shall shrink from no discussion when I think 
the proper time has arrived. 

Whether we on this side advocate the eternal 
and immutable principles of justice; whether those 
principles we advocate shall place our Constitu- 
tion and our Union on a rock whose foundation 


shall be unshaken by the foam of partisan or sce- | 
tional passion; or whether such are the principles | 


advocated by the other side of the House, history 
will ultimately determine. 

In the mean time, let us test our faith in our 
principles by an appeal to the Father of all, ask- 
ing him for that protection and guidance which 
all who witnessed the scenes of yesterday must 
know we all need. 

I offer the following resolution, in the hope that 
its adoption may bring down the blessings of the 
Almighty upon the deliberations of this assembly: 

Resolved, That, until the House shall be organized by the 
election of a Speaker, the clergy of this city, of the various 
religious denominations, be respectfully requested to open 
the daily session of this House with prayer, and that such 


of the clergy as shall accept this invitation officiate one 
each day in alphabetical order. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to know 
whether this House has the power to transact any 
business until after its organization. 

The CLERK. It is not for the Clerk to de- 
| cide. Ifthe gentlemen makes the question, it will 
be submitted to the House. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I shall not make any 
question about it, 

The question was taken, and the resolution 
adopted. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I have listened, 
Mr. Clerk, with some degree of interest to the 


discussion that has taken place in the House this | 


morning; and, while I do not propose to prolong 
it by any extended remarks of my own—for I 


ing member—I cannot permit the occasion to pass 
without saying something in regard to the matter 
which has been alluded to by my colleague, [Mr. 
Ketioce.] I desire to know from him when the 


conversation took place to which he has referred? || 


Mr. KELLOG 
tion? 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The conversation 
between Greeley and DovG.as. 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Two years ago 
this winter, if I recollect right. The time of the 
| struggle between the Administration and Mr. 
| Dovexas 


, of Illinois. What conversa- | 
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Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I will now ask my 
| colleague whether he was present at that conyer- 
sation; and if not, who reported it to him? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of [llinois. Whenever it 
| becomes necessary, and if the gentleman denies 
the fact, I can prove it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The gentleman 
then, is ** mum,’’ fortifying himself behind the 
privilege of confidence, and refusing to disclose 
the name of the individual who reported the con- 
versation to him! 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. The gentleman 
must be corrected on this subject. I stated dis- 
tinctly that it was not in confidence it was told to 

me, and the gentleman should not so state. 
| Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Then why not dis- 
close the name to the House and country? 
Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Because Ido not 
see proper now to do it. Let that be the answer. 

Mr. ORRIS, of [llinois. My colleague does 
not see proper to do it! If I had been in my col- 
league’s place, I think I would not have alluded 
to a conversation that took place, as he says, in 
a private parlor, with a view of producing an effect 
/on the country, and then refuse to disclose the 
name of his informant. I leave such conduct to 
_ the deliberate judgment of the country. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Does the gentle- 
man deny the fact? 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. On that point I will 
speak presently. I supposed that if any such 
conversation took place as he refers ta, it was 
two years ago, during the struggle on the Le- 
compton question. He has fixed upon that time, 
and I will not cavil about it. All l want is, there 
shall be no mistake as to the period he designates. 

Being the only Democratic member from the 
State of Illinois who was in the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, all my Democratic colleagues in this 
Congress being new members, I claim to know as 
much or more about Judge Dovcias’s course than 

'my Republican colleague from the district just 
above me, [Mr. Ke.ioga.] 

Sir, during that fearful and exciting struggle, 
being the warm and devoted personal and _polit- 
ical friend of Judge Dovetas, I was with him in 
| consultation almost every day. Hardly—I might 

almost say—an hour passed but the Democratic 

portion of the delegation from Illinois exchanged 
| views with him and each other, and kept them- 
| selves posted in reference to what was going on, 
as far as they could; and, sir, this is the first 
time in my life that I ever heard it charged or in- 
timated that Judge Doveras and Mr. Greeley 
were plotting and conniving together in the parlor 
of the former for the purpose of securing his re- 
election to the Senate. I was frequently, daily 
| there, but I never saw Mr. Greeley there, I never 
heard of his being there, I was never introduced 
to him in my life, I do not suppose that to-day I 


‘| should know him by sight, and I am sure if he 


had called at Judge DovGias’s often, or the judge 
was ‘ plotting’? with him, I would have met him 
there. I do not sce how I could have avoided it; 
yet I never did see or hear of his being there; 
/and in the absence of Judge Dovetas without 
| knowing what he will say upon the subject, I 
| take the responsibility here of asserting that I do 
| not believe there is one iota of truth in the charge 
of my colleague—not one. 

Judge Dovetas, for his reélection, is not in- 
debted to my colleague, [Mr. Ketioga,] nor is 
he indebted to the Republican party. He is not 
indebted to Mr. Greeley, but Ire is indebted to 
the brave hearts and determined will of the Dem- 
| ocratic party of the State of Illinois, a State which 
loves and has adopted him as her son, and to no 
other party. 

I depreeate upon the part of my colleague that 


\| he should, when he comes into the House to settle 
have sought rather to be a working than a speak- | 


his own quarrels with Mr. Greeley, undertake to 
‘quarrel with anybody else. If there is a matter 
between Judge Doveéras and another, let them 
| settle it without his interference. The Judge is 


|| not here to respond, and let me repeat, and I know 


' 


that if the gallant Harris were alive and here, if 
Marshal] were: here, if Hodges were here, if 
Smith were here, if Shaw were here, they would 
| each and all concur with me, that they never, at 

any time or on any occasion, heard of an eee ee 


| having taken place between Juidge Doveras an 


|| Mr. Greeley, though Mr. Greeley, may, for aught 


| I know, have called at the house of Judge Dove- 


'| cas, and been in his parlor, for the purpose of 
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paying his personal respects to him, as thousands 
of other gentlemen are in the habit of doing, with- 
out regard to party politics; but that he ever called 
there for the purpose of entering into a political 
bargain, or that Judge Dovaras ever entertained 
or received any such proposition, I utterly repu- 
diate and deny. I know I am safe in denying it, 
and it does seem to me that this is a late hour and 
an unpropitous moment to introduce a matter of 
this kind. 

Judge Dove ras is responsible for his own con- 
duct and needs no defense at my hands. The 
whole history of his political life repels the charge 
that has been made by my colleague, and I have 
no doubt that if he thinks it worthy of his con- 
sideration he will repe! it over his own signature, 
or perhaps in his place in the Senate. He is not 
one who is in the habit of making political bar- 
gains, but always stands upon the strength of his 
own principles. I rose, Mr. Clerk, forthe purpose, 
as I stated in the outset, not of entering into any 
general discussion, but, as I believe itwas my duty 
to do, being the only Democratic member from 








{illinois in this who was in the last Congress, to | 
give my fixed and unalterable belief that the | 
charge against the distinguished Senator from Illi- 


nois 1s utterly without foundation. 

I have not intended, no matter what issues 
might be presented, particularly at this stage of 
our proceeding, to enter into any general discus- 


sion. There is a good deal of ill-blood in the 
House. Members are easily excited. I believe 


it is time to organize. Ido not come here with 
any spirit of insubordination or with any factious 
intent. 
of my constituents, to aid, as far as in my power, 


in the discharge of public duties, and I want to be 


about it. 
Sir, it may be, if these exciting discussions are 


I came here as an humble Representative | 


to be continued, that unpleasant if not fatal con- | 


sequences will ensue. A few more such scenes 
as we had on this floor yesterday, and we will 
hear the crack of the revolver, and see the gleam 
of the brandished blade. Who desires that state 
of things? Had we not better be a little more 
conservative in our tone and temper? It would be 
quite as well. I think the discussion pertaining 
to the matters which have been brought before the 
House is entirely out of place. I did not agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia,[Mr.GarnetrT, | 
yesterday, when he said he would talk, and talk 
at all hazards; because I think this talking is cal- 
culated to do no good. In other words, I believe 
it is calculated, or will eventuate, in kindling the 
fires of sectional discord, and cause them to burn 
still more and more intensely. Let us, then, go 
about our business, and away with this useless 
dascussion. 

If my colleague has any difficulty with Mr. 
Greeley, I hope he will go over to New York and 
settle it, and not come before the House with it. 
We have other concerns of national importance 
to attend to here. Greeley reads him out of the 


Republican party and hie turns around and reads | 


Greeley out of that party, both using pretty hard 
words towards each other. It is a family fight, 
and let it be settled between them—it is none of 
our concern which whips. I hope, therefore, Mr. 
Clerk, that these discussions will terminate, and 
that no more newspaper paragraphs will be thrust 
upon the House. 

While upan the floor, and before I resume my 
seat, I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, ‘That no debate shall be allowed in the House | 


until after its organization; provided, nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent any member froin interrogating candi- 


dates upon questions of public concernment and the can- | 


didates from responding to said interrogatories. 

_ I know, sir, that, at this stage of the proceed- 
ing, the resolution is not in order, but fade it 
will be received and adopted without objection. 

Mr. GARNETT, I object. 

The CLERK. The question recurs upon the 
oint of order raised by the gentleman from Ala- 
ama, (Mr. Hovsrow,] that the call for the pre- 

vious question does not cut off debate. 

Mr. GARNETT. Mr. Clerk, I regret, for one, 

that this debate should have degenerated into a 


discussion of the public position of any statesman 


in this country, however eminent he may be before 


nois (Mr. Kerroec] should 
it was the purpose on this side of the 


‘House to 


the Pei I regret that the gentleman from IIli- | 
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in this election. No, sir; for one, my purpose in 
supporting the motion made by my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. CLtarg] was a higher one. We 
desire to know here, upon the very threshold of 
the Thirty-Sixth Congress—we desire to know, 
asa preliminary to any common action in this 
House, as far as we can, what is the sentiment 
and purpose of gentlemen of the North, and more 
especially of that great party there, which they 
tell us is dominant in nearly all of the States. 
Fortunately the nominee they have agreed upon 
for Speaker presents us with one test, at least, of 
northern sentiment. It is not denied upon the 
other side of the House—at least no one has ven- 
tured to rise in his place and deny it—that the 
author of the book mentioned in the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Helper, advo- 
cated insurrection when he advised a course of 
internecine war between the citizens of the South; 


| when he advised their slaves to rise and attain 


their freedom by forcible means, if they cannot 
by peaceable means. Ihave heard no gentleman 
on the other side denounce those sentiments. I 
have heard no one venture to deny that the man 
who could uttersuch sentimentsand publish them 
in a book, is a traitor to his country and infa- 
mous in the sieht of all mankind. Yet, sir, that 
book, and those sentiments, appear before the 
world recommended in a cireular letter signed by 
sixty-three members of the present Congress; 
signed, amongst others, by the gentlemen who 
are known to have been most prominent for the 
Republican nomination for Speaker—signed by 
the very gentleman who now stands before the 
House as their candidate. He informed us yes- 
terday that, although his name was signed to that 
paper, he did not remember that he had signed it; 
that he certainly had never read the book: Iam 
ready to give him the entire benefit of his dis- 
claimer. 

I wish to be guilty of no discourtesy or disre- 
spect to any gentleman. I do not desire to mis- 
represent the sentiments of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Suermayn.] Let him have the benefit 
of the disclaimer which he has made; although 
he accompanied it, and [ beg the country to notice 
it, with no denunciation or condemnation such 
as ought to rise in every honest and patriotic 
heart. There was no impulse with him to speak 
out against the atrocious sentiments of that book. 

But, sir, why did he sign it? To show why 
he signéd it, he produced a letter from one of the 
grey-headed sachems of the Republican party, 
written yesterday morning from his residence in 
this neighborhood, informing us that, when this 
book was submitted to him, it contained passages 
so objectionable that, even he (Mr. Blair) con- 
demned them. Mr. Helper promised to expur- 
gate those passages. It was upon that assurance 
—that Mr. Helper promised to expurgate those 
passages—that Redublican members of Congress 
and the influential men of the Republican party 
were induced to give their countenance to the cir- 
culation of the pamphlet. 

In the first place, Mr. Clerk, and gentlemen of 
the House, it does not appear what was the mat- 
ter that was to be expurgated. Was it the senti- 
ments which have been published in the newspa- 
pers and to which attention has been called on 
this side of the House, or was it something still 
more objectionable? Admitting for the sake of 
argument that it was the very sentiments which 
have been bréught upon this floor, in what posi- 
tion does that place Mr. Blair and the gentlemen 
who signed this paper on his recommendation? 
A man comes to Mr. Blair and submits a book 


|| to him with sentiments so atrocious as to revolt 


| the moral sense of all just men, and yet that 


traitor, that infamous creature, is received into 
Mr. Blair’s confidence,and Mr. Biair recommends 
to the Republican members and leaders of this 
House and the country to indorse and circulate 
and to give their influence and the stamp of their 
signatures to that man’s book. Suppose a north- 
ern man were to come into any society of southern 
gentlemen and propose to them a scheme of as- 
sassination and of arson in the northern States; 
suppose he were to come to us and ask us to aid 
him in the publication of a book advising the oper- 


| atives in your factories to set fire to the looms in 


ave imagined that || 


play any game of tactics, or to resort to any | 
course of strategy to gain a temporary advantage || 


your mills, or the hungry citizens of New York— 
and the statistics of that city show that one in every 
seven there is a pauper—to rise for bread and to 
make war upon the lordly capitalists, what do you 
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suppose would be the answer we would make? 
How would you expect that we would receive 
such a proposition? To expel him from our 
houses, to refuse him our confidence, to denounce 
him to the country as a traitor and as an assas- 
sin? Surely so. But not so does your leader, 
not so do you receive a man who plays that part 
tothe South. You receive him in your homes, you 
tell him—** True, you avow these sentiments; true 
you are this assassin and incendiary; but expur- 
gate these objectionable passages, and we will 
advise our party to circulate a million copies of 
your book.”’ 

A friend tells me that the whole book is of that 
character, and that therefore the whole of it would 
have to be expurgated. Admitting that the rest 
of the book is composed of statistical tables and 
argument, yet you, the signers of this circular, 
are placed in the position of Mr. Blair, of taking 
into your confidence and attempting to use the 
influence of a man who yourselves admit as 
worthy only of acommon jail. If you have signed 
this circular upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Blair, who knew what was the nature of the book, 
why do you have no word of denunciation for 
him? If you disapprove of it, if you refuse now 
to indorse the sentiments of such a man as Helper, 
why have you no word cf denunciation for the 
man, trusting to whom, and relying upon whose 
truthfulness and judgment, you were induced to 
sign a circular recommending and indorsing that 
baok? It will not do for every gentleman to say 
he had not read the book, and was not aware of 
what was contained in it. Eyen the candidate 
for Speaker, a gentleman from Ohio himself, [Mr. 
Suerman,] who doubtless had not read the book, 
as he tells us so, even he was induced to sign it. 
Why? Because the book was a good one? No, 
sir; but upon the assurance that the objectionable 
passages should be expurgated. Thus his atten- 
tion was called to the fact that there were passages 
in that book so objectionable that Mr. Blair him- 
self could not indorse them. 

What is the beginning of this circular letter? 
It asserts, ‘if you have read and critically ex- 
amined.”’ The gentlemen then assert to the coun- 
try that they have not only read the book, but 
critically examined it. Among those who signed 
it were ** William H. Anthon, treasurer, No. 16, 
Exchange Place, New York.’’ Treasurer of 
what? ‘Treasurer of John Brown’s provisional 
government? or of what secret association for 
assassination, rapine, and insurrection? ‘S. E. 
Sewall, Boston, Massachusctts;’’** William Gun- 
nison, Baltimore:’’ **S. Padleford, Providence;’’ 
**L,. Clephane, Washington,”’ one of the editors, 
I believe, of the Republican organ herc, and a 
man whose name has been connected with the 
inferior offices of this House in its organization. 

| **W.B. Thomas, Philadelphia;’’ ‘* Cassius M 
Clay, Whitehall;”’ ** William McCauley, Wil- 
mington;’’ “I. P. Blair, jr., St. Louis.”” These 
are the gentlemen who asserted to the country 
that they had read and critically examined the 
hook; and it is upon their recommendation you 
say that you were induced to sign the circular 
without having read the book. And have you no 
word of denunciation for these men? Are they 
not responsible? Have they not committed a 
breach of trust? Have they not committed a 
fraud upon you in inducing you to put your 
names to that recommendation? Yet, not one 
word do you venture to utter in denunciation or 
condemnation of such men as those. 

And when the gentleman from Hlinois, [Mr. 
Ke.1oGe] rises in his place this morning, in con- 
sequence of an attack of Greeley upon him, and 
manfully denounces Greeley and the sentiments 
of the Helper book, which go few of you have 
ventured to do yet, what does he terminate his 
speech by saying? He tells us it frequently re- 
quires more moral courage to deny that you 
entertain certain sentiments than it does to say 
what you do believe. He tells you, géntlemen 
of the Republican party, that it requires moral 
courage for you to deny that you entertain 
Helper’s sentiments, and yet you expect us to 
elect a Speaker from such a party as that; you 
expect us to elect for Speakera gentleman whose 
name is associated with these transactions. You 
expect us to put a party like that in power, one 
member of which tell us that he is afraid of the 
denunciations of his own party if he denies that 

‘ he approves of these incendiary doctrines. 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. Crarx] 
told us yesterday that he never knew an Aboli- 
tionist in New York; he in whose district the 
church of Doctor Cheever reverberates, Sunday 
after Sunday, with sentiments of treason and 
bloodshed; he in whose State a Senator was 
chosen, to represent the people in this Congress, 
marked above all others by his bold, imperturb- 
able calculations, by his deep-laid plans, by his 
acting upon a calculated system, where you can 


mark out his course, step by step, from year to | 


year—all connected parts of one whole—who, 
as my friend from South Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] 
showed yesterday, before he ever entered the 
Senate, uttered sentiments the same in substance 
though not in form as Helper’s—a Senator who 
preaches up to the country that there is an irre- 
pressible conflict between the two sections of the 
country, which must result in the overthrow of 
one or the other—a Senator who is a represent- 
ative man of his party, whom they intend to 
nominate for the Presidency, and if they do not 
do it, it will be only because they are scared out 
of it! No Abolitionists in New York or in the 
North! when at Albany one hundred minute guns 
were fired there in mourning for the death of John 
jrown! No Abolitionists in Natick! when a large 
public meeting of sympathy was held for Brown, 
at which a Senator from the State of Massachu- 
setts was present! No Abolitionists in Massa- 
chusetts! when, in the Senate of Massachusetts, 
they found nearly a majority in favor of adjourn- 
ing on the day of the execution of Brown! No 
Abolitionists at Cleveland! when, as a friend 
from Indiana tells me, that city was draped in 
mourning, and five thousand men were attending 
u public meeting, toexpress their sentiments upon 
that event, upon the day of the execution of 
Brown! 

You do not mean to interfere with slavery in 
the States! So the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Suermay] told us yesterday, though his remarks 
are somewhat diluted in the report of them which 
appears in the Globe to-day. He and his party 
do not mean to interfere with slavery in the States; 
but they mean to hold southern people to the 
yoke, and to organize Territory after ‘Territory, 
into which no southern man shal! be permitted to 
go with his property. They mean to hem us in, 
as with a wall of fire, as I think Mr. Sewarp 
said, until the institution is so cribbed and con- 
fined that it will perish for want of sustenance. 


‘They do not mean to interfere with slavery in the || 


States, and yet when a band of assassins violate 
the sacred soil of my native State, we hear not 


one word of denunciation from you. Youdo not | 


mean to interfere with slavery in the States, and 
yet you find socicties at the North planning de- 
liberately to render the institution dae upon 
the borders, by running off the slaves, until the 
owners are compelled to sell them to the South, 
or to emancipate and give them up to you. You 
do not mean to interfere with slavery in the 
States, and yet, though the Constitution guaran- 
tees the right of reclaiming fugitives from labor, 
laws are passed refusing to allow us the use of 
northern jails; you turn your judges out of office 
if they assist in enforcing the law for the recla- 





mation of fugitives from labor, and you attack | 


and use violence against our citizens when they 


appear there to reclaim their property. Call you 
this no interference with slavery in the States? 


Call you the incessant war against it waged from | 


your press, your pulpit, and your hustings, no 
interference with slavery in the States? Why do 
you not carry on this crusade against monarchy 
a Europe, or against aristocracy in England, if 
it is a mere desire to correct public evils all over 
the world? Why not organize a society against 
slavery in Cuba and Brazil? Why not inaugurate 
political crusades against every system of gov- 
ernment that we disapprove in every part of the 
world? No,sir; these benefits, these kind offices 
are reserved for us—for your brethren, your fel- 
lows of the southern States. 

Years ago, se far back as 1836, Governor Marcy 
then Governor of the State of New York, advised 
the Legislature of that State to pass laws prevent- 
ingand suppressing incendiary appeals ofabolition 
societies—few in number at that time—inciting the 
slaves to insurrection. These few societies have 
become numerous, Their principles are the shib- 
boleth of the great political party of the North. 
Yet what Governor of any of the northern States 
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| Marcy made twenty-three years ago? When 
| Walker organizes a company of fillibusters and 
| descends on Nicaragua, a country with which we 
| are at peace, you appeal to the neutrality laws 
that are properly on your statute books—you Say 
we have no right to allow our territory to be used for 
| organizing piratical expeditions against a friendly 
| foreign Power, and you call on the President of 
the United States to use the Army and Navy to 
suppress such expeditions, and to protect this for- 
eign Power fromthem. And youdo so properly. 
Nay, when Commodore Paulding exceeds his 
legal power in order to execute this law; when 
he does what he has no right to do in making a 
descent on this foreign country, you pass resolu- 
tions of approval. But here we are—no foreign 


no half-barbarian Nicaragua, but your brethren 


under a common flag, under the pretended pro- 


expeditions against the South? which one of your 


who advise and the men who take part in these 
piratical expeditions against the peace and safety 


discover men actually concerned in them, you 
allow them, with impunity, to publish statements 


'evade United States process. With impunity 
|} your Senators rise in the other end of the Capitol 
| and denounce the Federal judiciary, because of its 
process to summon them as witnesses. With 
impunity, men‘high in your society, men at the 
head of your literary circles, men like Dr. Howe, 
| acknowledge their complicity by supplying money 
| and arms to expeditions aimed against the South, 
and then they flee from the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral court. 


southern States—and I believe I opens what I 
know—are sincercly attached to the 


answer to the first great aim for which it was in- 


| spirit—small at first,and growing gradualby larger 
, atthe North—that has forced party after party 
into subjection, that has driven you on, first to 
| one step and then to another, until you have 

reached your present position—that same fanati- 
cal spirit whict 


| ** unless we can have peace in the country, unless 
| we can have that protection from the attacks of 


English and French, who dare not do one tithe of 
what you do, then the Union has come to the 
last.” You must go home to your people, and 
| must put down this abolition spirit. You must 
i, repeal the laws with which you have polluted 


| the Constitution which protects the value of our 
slave property along the borders; for we do not 
mean to stay in the Union until you have con- 
| verted the border States into free States, and so 
demoralizedand enervated our strength. You must 
pass laws at home condemning and subjecting to 
| the hands of justice the men who advise and the 
| men who plot and the men who engage in these 

insurrectionary attempts. You must do for us 
| what we do for foreign nations, and what they do 

for every country with which they are at peace. 





Unless you do pass such laws, unless you do put 


be short; and it is for this reason that I am glad 


the gentleman from Missouri offered his resolu- 


tion. 


I want the attention of the country called to the 
| fact, that so far advanced is the Republican party 
gression, that it 


1 
| 
down this spirit of abolitionism, the Union will 
| 


in its designs and schemes of ag; 
|| has stamped atself as an accomplice of a man who 
counsels internecine war and the arming of the 


| dare now make such a recommendation as Mr. || 


State—we are confederated States; here we are, | 
of the Anglo-Saxon race; your fellow-citizens | 


tection of a common Constitution—and which one || 
of your States will pass laws suppressing these | 


States will pass neutrality laws to punish the men | 
of the southern States? So far from it, when you | 


declaring that they take themselves to Canada to | 


Gentlemen, let me say that the people of the |} 


Jnion of this | 
country. We want to see that Union preserved || 
on constitutional principles; but we think thatthe || 
time has come to know whether the Union is to | 


| stituted—to preserve the peace and quict of the |! 
country. We believe that the same fanatical | 


1 has now grown beyond all bounds | 
| of your control, will drive you on toa point where | 
| you can no longer restrain it. We Say to you, || 


your citizens which we have from foreigners, from | 


slave against his master. We want to know 
whether you have yet the strength to denounce 
and put down such men? We want to know 
whether you have the strength to fulfill, not the 
Federal, but your international obligations? The 
attention of the country has been aroused to this 











condition of things. We mean to see now, by the 
|| organization of this House, whether thereis power 
| enough to place in possession of the administra- 
tion a party under whose government the people 
of half the States of this Union could not sleep 





peaceably. 

Now is your time. Now is the time for the 
| country to see into whose hands the administra- 
tion of this Government is to go. Therefore, it 
is that I said yesterday, and say again, that I wish 
to see this debate exhausted. I wish the gentle- 
men of the Republican party to come to one of 
| two positions—either to indorse Helper and his 
| associates by an express avowal, or by their 
| silence, or else to come out and denounce these 
sentiments; denounce the men on whose faith they 
, signed the recommendation; denounce the paper; 
denounce their constituents at home whose sym- 
|| pathy with them is known; and I assert, with 
the gentleman from Missouri, that any man who 
|| cannot do that cannot safely be intrusted with the 
administration of the Government either in that 
chair or elsewhere. 
|| Mr. LAMAR rose. 

Mr. KILGORE. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. LAMAR. [hope I shall be allowed to 

' go on. 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well; I will not inter- 

rupt the gentleman. 
fr. LAMAR. 1 wish to make my acknowl- 
edgments to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Kex.oge] for the very explicit, frank, and inge- 
nious statement which he submitted to the House 
| this morning. I desire, however, to reply to the 
| charge which some gentlemen have made as to 
|| the undue sensibility which the South has exhib- 
|| ited upon the subject of the pamphlet or circular 
|| now under consideration. 
|| The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suermay,] the 
|| recognized organ of that side of the House, com- 
|| plained that we had brought this question need- 
oe before the House. The gentleman from 
| Indiana, [Mr. Kireore,] in an attitude and man- 
ner of offensive defiance, denounced the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri as a fire-brand 
upon the floor; and still another gentleman, [Mr. 

PatMER,] with a classic elegance of language, 

|| characteristic of his style, and with a refinement 

|| of manner peculiar to himself, spoke of it as lug- 
ging the negro into the House, and said that he 
|| mustbe putout. Other gentlemen, and one from 
|| New York, asked, in a tone of triumph, ‘‘ whois 
|| to blame for this agitation? who does the fault 

rest upon?’? From every one on that side we 
|, hear language of reproach, remonstrance, and re- 
buke of southern men for rising and expressing 
their sentiments in relation to the treasonable doc- 
trines of that circular. 

‘| Now, sir, I wish to submit a few remarks by 
way of vindicating southern Representatives from 
the charge of needless agitation upon this subject. 

| Searcely six weeks have elapsed since a foray 

‘| was made upon one of the sovereign States of this 

|| Union by a band of lawless, desperate men, fresh 

| from the scenes of bloodshed, arson, murder, and 
treason in Kansas, of which it has been the seat. 


your statute books, to nullify that provision of || A public armory belonging to the Federal Gov- 


ernment is seized; southern citizens—innocent, 
law-abiding citizens—are taken prisoners; peace- 
able citizens, attending to their ordinary business, 
are shot down like dogs in the streets in a south- 
ern town; southern soil is polluted with the blood 
of traitors to the State amb to the Union. After 
being taken prisoners, their correspondence is 
laid Sethre the country. The face of that corre- 
spondence shows that the leader of these blood- 
stained desperadoes was in communication with 
men distinguished for their intelligence, for their 
wealth, and for their moral worth, all over the 
North. 

More than that; a distinguished Senator of the 
United States—I put out of the way everything 
that he has said prior to that occasion, I do not 
choose to throw any light upon this transaction 
from the previous speeches of that Senator; but 
that correspondence shows that that Senator, the 
onEnea of northern anti-slavery sentiment—1s 
implicated in this lawless, treasonable proceed- 
ing, a proceeding to excite a servile insurrection, 
the object of which is to place the South a bleed- 
ing, mangled victim at the footof northern power. 
I say the face of the correspondence shows it. I 
make no charge upon Senator Sewarp. I do not 
even express the opinion that he is guilty. I hope 
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that he may show innocence of the charge. I am |) 
only showing what was the condition and cir- 
cumstances in which the Representatives of the 
southern States met these gentlemen here upon 
the floor of the House. 

Well, sir, no sooner do we meet here upon this 
floor, than, through the agency and industry ofthe 
press of the country, there is disclosed a circular || 
foreshadowing the very events which were con- |} 
summated upon the soil of Virginia, proscribing 
southern slaveholders, socially, politically, and 
religiously, sowing firebrands and arrows, discord | 
and death throughout the land; and we find it with | 
your signatures attached to it and yourselves rec- | 
ommending it. ‘ 

I ask, if there was not occasion for sensibility ? 

I ask you, if there was not a propricty and fitness 
in invoking a disclaimer from that part of the | 
House? The gentlemen who now bears the ban- 
ner of that party says they have said nothing, | 
but have ‘ preserved a studied silence.’’ Ay, || 
sir! you have. You understand the policy of a 
wise and a masterly inactivity! [Ap as You | 
know tlitre are occasions when the truth not | 
spoken, which ought to be spoken, will pierce 
like an arrow, and rankle like poison. [Renewed | 
applause.] And you observed this studied silence 
beeause you knew that from it in future would 
spring forth hateful and discordant utterances. 
That, sir, is the secret of that studied silence. I 
commend the policy of the gentlemen; but, sir, 
it will not avail you. We will have an explicit 
avowal upon this gnd upon other subjects. 

Well, sir, with these facts palpably and unde- 
niably confessed, written upon every newspaper, | 
a resolution is introduced, giving gentlemen an | 
opportunity for disclaiming the treasonable utter- 
ances of that pamphlet. How is it received? 
Why, with that same freedom of manners which 
they claim for their principles—with a guffaw, 
with uncourteous and indecent laughter. 

What follows? Under one of the most able 
and solemn appeals I have ever listened to, when 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mittson] had 
called attention to the fact that they had met this 
call with contemptuous silence, they still re- 
sponded with Seouglinesd and these were the cireum- 
stances, and these the positions in which this con- 
troversy stood, up to the moment in which the | 
gentleman from Ohio took the floor. One gentle- | 
man, to whom I have already alluded, said we 
had brought the negro in here, and that he must 
be put out. Let us see you do it? [Applause.] 

Sir, there are twenty members from the South 
standing upon this floor by virtue of the negro, 
not as property, butas ‘* persons not free.’’ Put | 
them out, will yeu? Sir, your fathers and my 
fathers did not put the negro out. They put him | 
as an institution, of property, and of society, and | 
of government, in the Constitution which you 
gentlemen swore to support. [Applause.] They 
did more thah that. they put in that Constitu- 
tion, which you swore to support, a clause making 
it the daty of Congress to suppress insurrection; 
and when you signed your name to a document 
which encouraged and incited servile insurrection, 
you did it in the teeth of an oath to suppress 
insurrection. [Applause.} That is not all. That 
same Constitution makes it your duty to return 
the negro to his owner, even when he eseapes into 
your own hireling State. Not only that, that | 
same Constitution, framed by your fathers and 
my fathers in a lofty spirit of enlarged patriotism, 
also made the institution of slavery part and parcel 
of this Federal Government. It now holds here 
titles to this floor, and is an important element of | 
Federal power by virtue of that intrument. Put | 
the negro out at your peril! No, sir, it cannot 
be done. We of the South, under the necessities 
of our position, see what is our mission. Re- 
garding that Constitution as the instrument of 
our protection, we are determined to maintain its 
sacred compromises. You being a majority, and 
looking upon it as an instrument of restraint upon 
your power, have taken issue with the Constitu- 
tion and are attempting to throw off its restrictions. 
That is the fight between us; and we are ready 
to meet it here. {Applause upon the floor and in 
the galleries. ] 

Mr. Clerk, it is not my purpose to discuss the | 

uestion of disunion upon this floor. I have no 


desire to discompose the nerves of any of those 
timid gentlemen to whom the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens] referred yester- || 
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| That Constitution 


| blood flows and ebbs in my veins. 


| by a distinguished United States Senator. 


| Senator from North Carolina. 


| men the victims of his ruthless vengeance. 
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day. I know thatit was spoken in irony. I know 
these gentlemen are by no means timid. From 
the bottom of my heart I believe that your object 


| is to drive us to disunion, and I have ne idea that 
| the intrepid gentleman from Pennsylvania will 


feel the slightest apprehension. No, sir. I al- 
most tremble for the South when I recollect that 
the opposing forces will be led by the distin- 
aiid hero of the buckshot war. [Great laugh- | 
ter and applause.] Whatever may be the re- 
sult, however gloomy the catastrophe, his sal- 
tatory accomplishments will enable him to leap 
out of any difficulty in which he may be involved. 
{Laughter and applause.}] We have talked about 
secession in the South sometimes, and I would 
desire to take the gentleman down into my State to 
give my people a practical illustration of peace- 
able secessions; for [ understand that he gave, ina { 
conspicuous way, a practical illustration of that 
doctrine upon a certain memorable occasion. 
nee ie that point, then, I havenothing to | 
say. All I desire to say,Mr. Clerk, isthat for one 
lam no disunionist per se. Iam devoted to the 
Constitution of this Union, and so loag as this | 
Republic is a great tolerant Republic, throwing 
its loving arms around both sections of the coun- 
try, 1, for one, will bestow every talent which 


| God has given me for its promotion and its 


glory. [Applause.] Sir, if there is one idea | 
touching merely human affairs, which gives me | 


| more of mental exultation than another, it 1s the 


conception of this grand Republic, this great 


| Union of sovereign States, hoiding millions of | 


brave, resolute men, in peace and order, not by 
brute force, not by standing armies, indeed by 
no visible embodiment of law, but by*the silent 
omnipotence of one great, grand thought—the 
Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] 
is the life and soul of this 
great Government. Put out that light, and where | 
is ‘that Promethean heat which can its light | 
relume.’’ That is our platform. We stand upon 
it. We intend to abide by it and to maintain it, 
and we will submit to no persistent violation of 
its provisions. I do not say it for any purpose | 
of menace, but fer the purpese of defining my | 
own position. When it is violated, persistently 
violated, when its spirit is no longer observed | 
upon this floor—l war upon your government; | 
lam against it. I raise then the banner of seces- | 
sion, and I will fight under it as long as the 
[Applause] 
But, sir, these gentlemen have assured us that 
when they signed that document inciting to in- 
surrection, they did not know what was in it; and 
that they had no intention of indorsing its senti- 


' ments. That document emanated froma man by 


the name of Melper. ‘Two years ago it was made 
the basis of an argument in the Senate Chamber, 
lts 
facts were controverted and the character of the 
author was held up to derision and scorn by a 
The discussion in 
reference to that book was one of the most pro- 
nounced features of that stormy session. Why, 


| sir, it was the occasion of a brutal and violentas- | 


sault upon this floor upon the person of a mem- 
ber of this House. Yet gentlemen, on the face of | 
these notorious facts indorse him in blank. They 
indorse all that he could say and all that he might 
say. 1, sir, honor them for repairing the mis- | 
chief to the extent that they have; but, sir, it 


| comes too late for the victims of the Harper’s 


Ferry tragedy. That was the logical and practi- 
cal carrying out of your recommendation. He 
doubtless read it. Yours was the mere idea, but 
3rown’s raid into Virginia was the practical illus- | 
tration of that idea. He crystalized that idea into 
actions You may now get up and say that you | 
did not know what you were signing, but it will | 
not reach the dull, cold ear of John Brown and 
his associates, who now fill felons’ graves. You 
cannot, by that disclaimer, call back into life the 
men who were shot down like wild beasts in the 
streets of Harper’s Ferry; and I call upon you, 


gentlemen, now to rise and answer, in the name || 
| of God, are you guiltless of the blood of John 


Brown and his co-conspirators, and the innocent 
No, | 
sir, you cannot. 
But you assure us, notwithstanding your in- | 
dorsement, you intend not to violate a single right | 
of southern citizens; that you do not intend to | 
come in conflict with a singh 
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of the southern people or of the southern States, 
The gentleman from Ohio made that declaration, 
and the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. Ketvoee)} 
asserted, with his usual and characteristic impet- 
uosity, that any man who dared to charge upon 
any One of his constituents a desire to interfere 
with a single constitutional right of southern peo- 
ple, belied them. Now, sir, I have this to an- 
swer: John Brown would have said precisely the 
same thing; he did say, I] am told, that he did not 
intend to interfere with a single constitutional right 
of any southern man, Fortunately for the South 
our constitutional rights are not to be graduated 
by your prostituted standard of constitutional 
law. Now, lL appeal to gentlemen right here, to 
know what do you mean when you say you will 
not interfere with our constitutional rights? Do 
you mean our rights as you understand them? 
Where is the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Ken- 
LoGG,] with whom I have in times past been on 
agreeable terms of courtesy? The ingenuous 
manner with which he spoke this morning in- 
duces me to interrogate him a little further. Isit 
not the purpose of your party to bring to bear all 
the machinery of this Government, the execu- 
tive, the judicitary—by remodeling it ifnecessary— 
and the legislative, to strike with its congressional 
arm the institutions of the southern States from 
the Territories of the Union? [ask you that; and 
Lask you if you do not know that when you strike 
slavery from the Territories you have taken the 
initial and most decisive step towards the destruc- 
tion of slavery in the States? You know that 
that is your poliey; and if there is any difference 
between you and John Brown, the difference is 


{ between the impetuous charge of the rude Cos- 


sack and the stealthy o 
miner. Why cannot 
question ? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 
supposed would be a clear, distinct, and unqual- 
ified statement of my views in relation to slavery 
in the Territories. I will make it again if the 
eentleman desires it. I stated that in the States 
slavery was a matter of their own. I believe it 
to be a State institution—not a national institu- 
tion. Asa State institution, I treat it as such, 
for the Constitution recognizes it as a right. Be- 
yond the limits ef a State, the institution finds no 
warrant in the Constitution; and, believing as I 
do, that it is a moral, social, and political wreng, 
I said then, and I say now, that, with all consti- 
tutional power, I will resist its aggression. [Ap- 
plause and hisses in the gallery.) These hisses 
and applauses in the gallery are all immaterial to 
me, and | know it is to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi; and I remark here that I and the gen- 
tlemen from Mississippi, I doubt not, between 
whom and myself have been social relations of a 
friendly character, both desire that these mani- 


rm ration of the sapper and 
get a response to that 


I made what I 


| festations shall cease upon either side, 


Mr. LAMAR. I have no feeline whatever in 
this controversy. All 1 want—and [ know I shall 
get an explicit, unqualified, and distinct avowal 
from the gentleman—is to know whether you are 
not in favor of exerting the power of the Gov- 
ernment, and especially of Congress, to exclude 
slavery from the Territories in order that there 
may be no more slave States. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Before the coun- 
try and my God, I declare my desire that the 
blighting curse of slavery should never extend 
beyond the States in which it is. As a State in- 
stitution you have it, and you ean perpetuate it 
in your State, and I pledge you we will not in- 
terfere with it. Is the answer explicit? If it is 
not, I will endeavor to make it so. 

Mr. LAMAR. I have no doubt the want of 
explicitness in the answer is owing to my own 
vagueness in putting the question. I acquit the 
gentleman of any intentional effort to evade an 
answer. He now, as I understand, asserts that 
it is the desire of his party that slavery should 
not extend beyond the limits of the States in 
which it now exists. The question to which I] 
desire to direct his attcntion is, whether he does 
not intend to accomplish that desire by exerting 
all the power of the Government to exclude sla- 
very from the Territories belonging to the Union? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. In every consti- 
tutional way, I do. 

| Mr. LAMAR. I ask the gentleman if he does 
not believe that the passage of an act excluding 


» constitutional right |) slavery from the'Territories isa constitutional way? 
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Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I believe it is. 
[Applause and hisses in the galleries.) I believe 
we now understand cach other. 


Mr. LAMAR. Yes, sir, we do understand each | 


other; and I am rejoiced that the gentleman has 
told us what he means when he says that he and 
his party will respect our constitutional rights. 
He declares that they will confine eerery to its 
present limits, and the vast domain now belong- 
ing to our common Government, or hereafter to 
he acquired, shall be appropriated to the Free- 
Sail North. But why do not these gentlemen con- 
tinue theirapplause? Are the revelations ill-timed 
and embarrassing? ‘* Ye gods! strike these dumb 
Republicans, and make them speak.’’ [Laugh- 
ter, applause, and hisses.) Why so stll upon 
this occasion? Is it another specimen of your 
‘* studied silence ?’’ 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania. By the 
rules of the House, there can be but one speech 
at a time. 

Mr. LAMAR. I am glad to hear that excced- 


ingly luminous remark. |Laughter.] 


I thank the House for its attention; and, as I | 


have disclosed precisely the positions which have | 


been occupied, | will not detain the House any 
longer. I desire, however, to say one word to 


the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Crark,] | 


who said (and [ listened to him, holding my breath 
in silent wonder,) that he had never seen a known 
Abolitionist until he came to this city. All I have 
to say is, to commend to that gentleman from 
New York city a senument of am old maxim— 
‘* know thyself!’’ [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. NELSON. Nothing has been said by 
any gentleman in this body with respect to the 
resolution offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr.Giutmer,| and as he and | oceupy 


a position here between the dominant parties of 


the House and country, I trust that I will be 
allowed—although I had hoped that it would have 
fallen into abler hands to do so—to say something 
to the House in behalf of that resolution. 

I am one of those, Mr. Clerk, who believe 
that the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina ought to be adopted, in preference to 
the resolution offered by the gentieman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Crark.] I was pained to see 
the resolution introduced by the member from 
Missouri. While I go as far as any other man 
in the South or North to denounce that most in- 
famous publication that has excited the attention 
of this House, |, for one, think—with very great 
deference to the sentiments that have been ex- 
pressed on the other side—that we are giving too 
much dignity and too much importance to a most 
infamous publication. I, for one, am not in 
favor of placing Mr. Helper and his book in the 
same enviable notoriety that Erostratus acquired 
by destroying the Ephesian temple. I, for one, 
am opposed to damning his name to everlasting 
fame, by placing it on the records of this House 
and handing it down to an inglorious immor- 
tality. It seems to me—with great deference to 
the opinions of other gentlemen who have ex- 
pressed different sentiments—that we are digni- 
tying this infamous pamphlet too much by giving 
it the notice which it has commanded here. 

I think that the resolution of the gentleman 
from North Carolina answers.the purpose de- 
signed by the mover of the other resolution, and 
is more in accordance with the dignity of this 
House and the gravity of legislative proceedings 
than the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. And why should we not all come up, 
from the East and from the West and from the 
North and from the South, and record our votes 
in favor of the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, which contains nothing 
that, by any legitimate construction or intend- 


ment, could be construed as wounding the feelings | 


of any member of the House? Why will we not 
all vote for these resolutions? They breathe the 
spirit of the two great parties that have hitherto 
controlled, alternately, the destunies of this great 
country. One portion of the resolution is copied 
from the resolutions of the great Democratic party 
in 1852; another is copied from the resolutions of 
the Whig party in the same year. The senti- 
ments that are avowed in the resolution of the 
member from North Carolina are—I respectfully 
submit to the gentleman from Missouri—-infinitel 

more comprehensive than the resolution whic 

he has offered here; because, while his resolution 


‘the history of parties in this country, it is an || festing itself upon all occasions and under all cir- 


undeniable fact that nullification had its origin in |! 
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signalizes a particular publication, and gives ita 
notoriety which is altogether unworthy its nature, 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina condemns the slavery agitation in 
every shape and form. 
fore, the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, and I earnes:ly insist on its adop- 
tion by this House. 


i 
' 


I, for one, prefer, there- | 


There is one thing, Mr. Clerk, which I think | 


cannot fail to have struck the mind of every 
patriot, and every member of this House 
meet together under most extraordinary circum- 
stances. An event of a most exciting character 
has occurred in one of the States of the Union, 
and it 1s natural that there should be a feeling of 
excitement on the part especially of those who 
represent that State on this floor. It is natural 
that there shouid be a fecling of sympathy among 


those of us who live in adjoining States; but at the | 


same time, Mr. Clerk, I maintain that we may 
carry this feeling of excitement too far. I know 
that a sentiment exists on the part of a portion 
of the members of this House—judging, at least, 
from the conduct of those who represent part of 
the northern States—that this excitement is al- 
together unnecessary, that there is no cause for it, 
and that it better comports with their dignity and 
with their honor that they should not participate 
in the discussion which has taken place loins Sie: 
mit me to s to thoseay who entertain that senti- 
ment that I think they underrate the state of ex- 
citement that exists at this time in the southern 
States. And while I belong, Mr. Clerk, toa mi- 
nority here, and while I cannotexpect that the sen- 
timents to wich I shall give utterance will meet the 
approval of either of the dominant parties in this 
House, 1 beg leave to call the attention of the 


, House to what I regard as the alarming crisis 


that exists in the history of our beloved land. I 


wish to do itin a spirit of perfect respect to every 
gentleman of the North and of the South. When 


we look to the South, we find a state of excitement | 


there that is in accordance with pastevents. What 
do we find on the part of a considerable and highly 
respectable number of the southern States of this 
Union? Is it not something like a determination 
to precipitate a crisis? For one, I do not agree 
either with the extremists of the North or with 
the extremists of the South. When you look at 


South Carolina; and from that day to the present 
the spirit of nullification, of secession, of dis- 
union, has never slept or slumbered. The snake 
of nullification has been scotched, not killed. 
That feeling -xisted during the lifetime®f its great 
leader; and one of the last letters he ever wrote— 
his letter to Colonel 'Tarpey—was one in which 


| & Meeting or organization of the southern States 


was recommended. In addition to that, we have 
had further proceedings on the part of the South 


which, I trust, cannot command the approbation | 


of a majority of patriots in the country. With 
all that, not only did the spirit of nullification dis- 
play itself in 1832, but it has continued to exist 
since that time, in various forms and shapes, 
which I will not now take time to portray. 

A spirit of discord exists between the extremes 
of this Union. This was met, and in my humble 
judgmentis properly condemned, in the resolution 
which has been offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Gurmer.]} 1 

1 do not propose, in any remarks I shall make 
upon this occasion, to enter into anything like an 
elaborate discussion of these subjects; but I think 
it may not be improper to cal] the attention of the 
House to some of the facts which cannot have 
faded from their recollection. We all know that 


| although the spirit of nullification was for the time 


beig quieted by the strongand energetic measures 
of General Jackson, yet every occasion in which 
hostility to this Union could be manifested, since 
that memorable period, has been seized. No 
longer ago than 1850, a state of things éxisted 
which was unexampled in the history of the coun- 
try, unless it may have been in the Congress of 
1820, when the hearts of patriotic men from every 
section of the Union were alarmed and excited in 
reference to the probable result which preceded 
the assembling of a southern convention in June, 


| 1850, and the reassembling of the same conven- ler 
tion at Nashville, at a subsequent period in the || he has never taken back the spirit of it, 


same year. 


We || 
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The compromise measures, as we all know, 
were the result Of the patriotic action upon the 
| part uf the great leaders of the various political 
| parties of this country. We all remember what 
the great Webster said in reference to the sleep- 
less nights which nepeue in the consideration 
| of those questions. We all know how in the most 
unusual and remarkable manner Mr. Fillmore, 
the President of the Union and champion,-so to 
_ speak, of the Whig party of this country, received 
compliments such as were scarcely ever bestowed 
in modern times. He received them not only 
from members of his own party, distinguished as 
| Statesmen in theirday, but from those who warmly 
opposed his election and who had done every- 
thing in their power to embarrass his administra- 
tion. 
The same parties which, in 1850, had pledged 
themselves that the Union should exist no longer, 











|| have now, from the force of circumstances, re- 


| ceived an additional impetus; and our object now 
| should be to arrest its progress, to allay the ex- 
| citement which so unfortunately for the country 
we find existing when we assemble here. 

And that same feeling of disunion which ex- 
| isted in 1850 in a portion of the southern States, 
not only existed at the time when the southern 
| convention assembled in that year, but it has ex- 
| isted from the days of nullification down to the 
| present period. It was ‘‘ unbent and unbroken”’ 
no longer ago than in 1858, when the letter of Mr. 
Yancey, of Alabama, was published, adverting 
to, or recommending, the organization of a league 
of united southerners, the object of which was, 
as I believe, to dissolve the Union. I shall not, 
under existing circumstances, go into a history 
of their principles, many of which existed in and 
rrew out of this feeling of dissatisfaction with the 


|, Union as it existed, which feeling has been nour- 
wish to do this temperately and moderately. I | 


|| that kind existing there? 


| Mr.COX. Yes; but the gentleman knows that 


ished for a series of years upon the part of a por- 
, tion of the southern States, and has been developed 
“ various modes, not important now to recapitu- 
ate. 
And when we look North, are their skirts clear? 
, When we look North, are there no sentiments of 
Is there nothing to 
correspond with the Vicksburg convention, which 
was held no longer ago than in the month of May, 
1859? When we look to the South, we see a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the Union mani- 


cumstances. Is there no feeling of that kind upon 
the part of a portion of the North? Why, sir, 
since I came into this House I have heard senu- 
ments attributed to northern men which, it seems 
| to me, equal anything that has been said at the 
South; sentiments which I regret to notice, and in 
which I trust no large portion of our northern 
brethren here agree. I will call the attention of 
the House to a few extracts lately published, 
showing the circumstances under tbiahs we have 
assembled here, and the necessity there exists for 
| wise and moderate counsels upon our part. I 
| will read, in addition to what was read by one 
, gentleman from Virginia, one or two extracts: 
| ‘*There is a higher law than the Constitution which 
reguiates our authority overthe domain. Slavery must be 
abolished, and we must do it.” 
| That sentiment is ascribed to Witr1am H 
|Sewarv. The next extract is taken from the 
| New York Tribune: 
| © The time is fast approaching when the cry will become 
too overpowering to resist. Rather than tolerate national 
| slavery as it now exists, let the Union be dissolved at once, 
| and then the sin of slavery will rest where it belongs.” 
| The next sentiment. which I will read is as- 
cribed to Joshua R. Giddings, formerly a mem- 
_ ber of Congress. It is: 
“<I look forward to the day when there shall be a servile 


j 
| 
insurrection in the South; when the black man, armed 
| with British bayonets, and led on by British officers, shal! 


And though we may not mock at their calam- 
| ity, nor laugh when their fear cometh, yet we will hail it 
as the dawn of a political millennium.”’ 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I suppose that the gentle- 
/ man from Tennessee has heard that Mr. Giddings 
has, over and over again, denied the utterance of 
| 

| 

i 





that sentiment when he was 
A Memser. On this very floor. 
Mr. HUTCHINS. Yes; and in his published 
communications to the country. 


Mr. LEAKE. I undertake to say, that years 
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ago, when I was amember of this House, I heard \ And, Mr. Clerk, there is one remarkable thing 


him utter the sentiment. 

Mr. COX. Itcan be found in the Appendix | 
to the Congressional Globe, as modified; but the 
spirit is the same exactly as that read by the 
ventleman from Tennessee. ' ie 

Mr. NELSON. [ have no desire to do injus- 
tice to any gentleman; and, therefore, I will give | 
the authority fur my statement. It is the Dem- 
ocratic Standard, a paper of which I know noth- 
ing, but which has been sent to my address since 
I came here. The date of the paper is Novem- 
ber 26, 1859. 

Several Mempers. Where is it published? 

Mr. NELSON. It is published at Concord, 
New Hampshire. I find various other sentiments 
of the same character here. This sentiment is 
ascribed to Horace Greeley: 

**T have no doubt but the free and slave States ought to 
be separated.”’ * z - * The Unionis not worth 
supporting in connection with the South.” 

And here is a sentiment ascribed to another 
northern gentleman. Iam so little acquainted with 
any of the members of this House, that I really am 
unable to say at this moment whether the gentle- 
man is a member of this House or not. Unless 
my impressions are erroneous, he was at one time 
a member of this House. It is Mr. Anson P. | 
Buruincame. [Laughter.] This sentiment is | 
ascribed to him; and if he never gave utterance | 
to it, why, of course, I have no desire to do him 
injustice: 

‘* The times demand, and we must have, an anti-slavery 
Constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, and anti-slavery God.*’ 

Now, Mr. Clerk, without taking up the time 


of the House with reading other extracts of the | 
same kind, I will state that my object in adverting | 


to them is to show that, as we all know, we have 
in this Union extremists at the North and ex- 
tremistsatthe South. Icould multiply extracts. 
There was a time in the history of this land when 


which I should have stated a moment ago. I will 
say it now. There is one remarkable thing of 
these disunionists, North and South. What is 
it? I state it for the purpose of respectfully sub- 
mitting that there is something wrong on both 
sides. What is it? Why that, whilst they dis- 


agree on the subject of slavery and various other | 


subjects, they unite in agreeing upon a dissolution 


of the Union as a common remedy for antagonistic | 
I state this as the clearest and most con- | 


evils. 
clusive proof that this slavery agitation should 
cease. ates I am misinformed, there are no 
places were this question can arise, except in Ari- 
zona or in the admission of the States which at 


some future period may be carved out of Texas. | 
In reference to the latter, the question was settled | 
by the Texas annexation resolutions, and we | 


must cast ourselves upon the integrity andefor- 


bearance and moderation of the North not to re- | 
peal those resolutions, for it was most unfortunate | 
for the country that the compromise measures of | 


1820 and 1850 were repealed. I say this without 
intending personally to reflect upon any gentle- 
man. 

I know that many patriotic men of the North 


and South voted under a mistake for the Kansas- | 


Nebraska bill of 1854; but, so far as the peace 


and prosperity and safety of this Union are con- | 
cerned, I regard it as the most unfortunate thing | 
The repeal of | 


that ever happened in our history. 
the great compromise which had stood for more 
than thirty years, had the effect to increase the 
forcesagainst southern interestsinthe North. The 
repeal of that compromise and the passage of the 


have in substance stated, to sweep the Democratic 
party from power in the North. It is an unfor- 
tunate thing in our history, and is to be deeply 





the Hartford convention stunk in the nostrils of 
the American people; when the man who cried 
out disunion or secession was regarded at least 
as a moral traitor to his country. ‘Those halcyon 


days have passed away, and now what once struck | 


the public mind with horror, what once was re- 


garded as worthy almost of death, is a sentiment | 


which seems to meet with a response in the North 
and with an utterance in the South. I, for one, 
Mr. Clerk, am opposed to this feeling of disunion, 
no matter whence it comes, [Prolonged applause 
in the galleries and upon the floor.} 


whether it comes from the South or from the 
North. [Renewed applause.] 

It seems to me that there is very little for us to 
contend about. I come from a slave State, and, 
although I am not a man of wealth, | own a few 
slaves, andam not ashamed tosayithere. Isay, 
sir, that I am opposed to this sentiment, no mat- 


ter whence it comes or by whom it is given ut- | 


terance. Ido think that we, or rather the two 
great parties of the land, are fighting a battle alto- 
gether in advance of the time. To borrow the 
idea, though I cannot quote the language of that 
eminent and distinguished man, Mr. Webster, 
the question of slavery has been practically set- 
tled in regard to much the greater portion of this 
Union. It has been settled, as he in substance 
said, by the laws of nature and by the laws of 
climate. By the action of the peeple it has been 
settled since in regard to Kansas and Nebraska. 
It cannot reasonably be expected to exist in Utah. 
The people of California have settled it for them- 
selvese» here, then, are we to have this contest 
in regard to slavery? Why this agitation? If 
there is any portion of this wide land in regard 
to which the question of slavery can be appro- 
priate, it must be Arizona; and I take it for granted 
that it will be some years before Arizona will 
apply for admission into the American Union. 
Why this agitation, then? Why this unnatural 
exeltement? Why, before we have fairly seated 
ourselves in the Hall of the House of Represent- 
auives, Spring a firebrand into our deliberations? 
Why indulge m crimination and recrimination ? 
Why this asperity of feeling? Why shall we 
not enter upon an organization of the House, and 
come up to the expression of the sentiment, which, 
I trust, is common to us all, that this slavery agi- 
tation is profitless and useless—common to us all, 
I mean, except it may be the ultra men of the 
North and the ultra men of the South. 


I, for one, | 
am o posed to this slavery agitation, no matter | 


| thatthe Republican party has grown into the most 
| powerful party in this Union, I might say to some 
|| of the gentlemen of the South that they cannot 


reply— 


«Thou can’st not say I did it.” 
It is owing to the course pursued by the great 


can party of the North has swelled in proportions, 
and has now got to be the mo8t powerful party in 

| the Union. 
I do not mean, Mr. Clerk, at this stage of our 
proceedings, to enter further into this subject than 


1844, 1848, and 1852, every one of them, on the 
subject of slavery, was a Delphic oracle, holding 
one languagé to the North and another to the 
South. We all know, who know anything about 
the history of the country, that the leaders of 
modern Democracy were unwilling in their plat- 
; forms from 1840 to 1856, to say one word upon 
| the subject of slavery in the Territories, and that 
those platforms are silentas death in regard to it. 
‘And. sir, without intending to enter into the 
history of the proceedings in our country, | make 


were of the Whig party of that day succeeded in 
electing that gallant old soldier, General Taylor, 


sueceeded by Mr. Fillmore, and never since the 
| days of George Washington has there been a 
President who demeaned himself more faithfully 
and more honorably in his high office than Mil- 
lard Fillmore; [enthusiastic applause in the gal- 


less entertaining northern prejudices against sla- 
very, saw fit to stand up to his oath and his duty, 
| and who, in the discharge of that oath and duty, 
| nobly, manfully, and patriotically executed the 





i popularity among his own fellow-citizens. I say 


the lasting gratitude of his country, Millard Fill- 

more is that man. 

galleries. 

Mr. NOELL. Why was it that Mr. Fillmore 
| was defeated by the Northern Whig party after 
he had served his first term? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not know, unless it was 
| because they had learned bad habits from their 
| associations with the fire-eaters of the South. 
| [Laughter on the floor and in the ed 
| While Mr. Fillmore manfully, patriotically, an 
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Kansas-Nebraska bill had the effect, as gentlemen | 


deplored, that those measures of peace and har- 
mony—the compromise measures of 1820 and | 
1850—were repealed; and, when it is remarked | 


Democratic party in times past that this Republi- | 


to say that the Democratic platforms of 1840, | 


one furtherremark here before I proceed. We who | 


| as President of the United States, and he was | 


| lery;] a man who, though a northern man, doubt- || 


laws of the country, at the risk of destroying his | 
iif we ever had a man in this land who deserves | 


[Renewed applause in the | 
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nobly discharged his duty in regard to the fugi- 
tive slave law and everything else; ay, while he 
removed Abolitionists-from office, and would not 
allow them to have place and power in order to 
advance their views, all here who know the history 
of the country—and it is presumed thatevery one 
core does—will remember that, when the greut 
Jemocratic party assembled in 1852, and passed 
those celebrated resolutions, including the stereo- 
typed resolutions of 1798, it was reported in the 
newspapers of the country that they pledged 
themselves that if Pierce was elected President of 
the United States, the Free-Soilers should come 
in as sharers of the spoils; and we all know that 
Sumner was elected United States Senator by a 
coalition between the Democrats and Free-Soilers 
of Massachusetts; and we further remember that 
Chase, of Ohio, was elected tonaseatin the Senate 
ina similar way. We know also that Judge 
Bronson, of New York, was removed from the col- 
leetorship of the port of New York because he 
would not carry out the view® of the Administra- 
tion in his a ee previously pro- 
mulgated by John Van Buren and other delight- 
ful interpreters of those Delphic resolutions. 
[Laughter. } 

I might pursue this train of thought and bring 
up other reminiscences of our country’s history; 
but, having no desire to wound the feelings of any 
one here present, or to create any improper ex- 
citement upon the part of any gentleman, either 
North or South, I forbear. ‘The object of pass- 
ing the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina { Mr. Gitmer] is to allay excitement, 
and to banish, so far as we can, ome slavery 
agitation from this Congress, before which no 
measure, so far as | know, in regard to slavery 
is likely to come. 

3efore I take my seat, I trust the House will 
indulge me in giving utterance to one or two old 
fashioned sentiments which, in days past and 
gone, were common to the whole American peo- 
|ple. It may excite the derision of a portion of 
_ the disunionists of the North, and it may provoke 
the contempt of the fire-eaters of the South; but 
I say there is one class of sentiments which, al- 
though the leaders in the excitement may strive 
to create a feeling of discord in the minds of our 
citizens, I trust all will hold in common What 
are they? We love ourcountry; we love its mount- 
ains, its hills, its valleys, and its streams; we love 
its peaceful Sabbaths, its church-going bells, its 
English Bible, and its glorious liberty of con- 
science. [Applause.] We love that feature in 
every American consutution which abolishes all 
hereditary honors and distinctions, and enables 
the poor man’s child, if he have talent and genius, 

| to climb 

“The steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar.”’ 
| [Applause in the galleries.] We love the star- 

spangled banner which has waved in triumph over 
many a field of battle, and protects our commerce 
| upon every sea. We love the memory of the 
| world’s only Washington, [Applause on the 
| floor and in the galleries.}] We love the name 
and the fame of every hero who has fought or 
| bled or died upon the battle fields of the country. 
|, (Renewed applause.] Of them it may be said; 
“They fell devoted but undying, 
The very gale their names seem sighing ; 
The waters murmur of their name, 
The woods are peopled with their tame ; 
The silent pillar—lone and gray— 
Claims kindred with theic sacred clay; 
Their memory sparkles o’er the fountain, 
‘Their spirits wrap the dusky mountain ; 
The meanest rill—the mightiest river— 
Rolls, mingling with their fame, forever!’’ 

[Great applause in the galleries. } 

We not only love these, but above all, J trust, 
we love this glorious Union, purchased by the 
blood and treasure and consecrated by the pray- 
ers of our fathers, and preserved by the valor of 
their children. We love this glorious Union, | 
repeat, and we want no abolition, no secessien, 
no disunion, no nullification, no civil wars, no 
| reeking carnage, no blazing fields, no burning 
cities, no military despots to arise and bid 

** The blood-red paths of conquest hail.’’ 
No, sir, no; we want none of this—none of these; 
but we desire to live on as we have lived in times 
past, a free and a united people; one in mind, one 
in heart, one in interest, one in feeling, one in all 
that makes a nation great, one in all that makes 
a people happy. (Great applause in the galleries. } 
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I trust in God that these sentiments will fill and 


swell the American heart as Jong as the gliding 
streams tremble in the sunshine, leap joyously, 
and roll to their ocean home; as long as the blue 
mountains clap their hands or bathe their faces in 
the sky; as long as the God of our fathers shall 
lead us in perils to come, as he has led us in 
perils that are passed, by a pillar of cloud by day 
and a pillar of fire by night. 


Itis witheentiments such as these that, although | 


my voice is unknown to fame; although I take, 
for the first time, my seat in a deliberative assem- 
bly, I would firmly, earnestly, yet respectfully, 


invoke gentlemen of the North and gentlemen of | 
the South to come up and lay on the altar of our | 


common country this distracting question, which 
does no good, which creates incessant excitement, 
which arms the slave against his master, which 
causes 4 feeling of dissatisfaction toward this great 
and glorious Union to prevail. I ask.northern 


men—can you, on an abstract question like this, | 


make no sacrifice ig behalf of our country? I 
ask southern men—can you, on a question like 
this, which is practically settled, at least for years 
to come, make no sacrifice? and can we not all 
agree in adopting this resolution, patriotic in its 
terms;aresolution which Lam sure will commend 
itself to the approbation of the whole country, and 
which carries no sting in regard to any member 
of this assembly? 

{ then say, Mr, Clerk, without occupying fur- 
ther the time of the House, that I advocate the 
adoption of this resolution; and I call on gentle- 


men of this House, abler, older, having more ex- | 
perience than myself, lL call upon them to ry to | 


the standard of our country; to come up and let 
us link our shields together in behalf of this Union 
and our beloved institutions, and endeavor as far 
as in us lies to hand down unimpaired and undi- 
minished, to our remotest posterity, those bless- 
ings of civil and religious freedom which we en- 
joy above all other nations-under heaven. [Loud 
applause. | 


Mr. WINSLOW. 


I ask the consent of the | 


mark I may-utter touching that honorable mem- 
ber, I intend nothing personally discourteous or 
disrespectful. I address myself exclusively to his 
pelitical position, as he stands in this debate, and 
as I intend to exhibit him before the country. I 
do not know if it be parliamentary to advert to 
the political relations of that gentleman; but, at 
the hazard of being called to order, I say that I 
understand he is a member of the so-called Ameri- 
can party, the southern Opposition party, of whose 
patriotism I have always been convinced, and on 
whose political character I intend no imputation. 
Certainly | am not mistaken—for I have referred 
to the catalogue of the House—in the opinion that 
the honorable gentleman comes here as the Repre- 


sentative of asouthern constituency, a slave-hold- | 


ing constituency; and hence I was very much sur- 
prised when I heard him venture the hazardous 


declaration that he was not ashamed to ** own he | 
And really, when I observe | 


was a slaveholder.’’ 


the men who surround him and acclaim him, I 
believe it was a hazardous declaration; hazardous, 


| inasmuch as by that declaration he is likely to 
| forfeit the respect of those to whose confidence he 


Hlouse to pass over the resolutions for the present || 


that I may make a motion for the House to proceed 
to the election of Speaker. {¢ ‘ries of ** Agreed!’’} 
I move that the House now proceed to vote for 
Speaker, viva voce. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ido not object to that; but 
I ask that the roll be first called,so that absent 
members may be got in. 

Mr. PHELPS. I submit the motion that there 
be a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Clerk. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would inform the 
gentleman from Virginia that a call of the House 
has been ordered, and nothing else is in order till 
it is disposed of. 

Mr. GARNETT. The Clerk is mistaken in 
supposing that the House made such an order, as 
there are no rules at present governing this body. 
I submit that my colleague is entitled to the floor. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would state thatthe 
gentleman from Missouri obtained the floor, and 


made a question, and a vote of the House was | 


taken on it, and the call ordered. 

The roll was then called; and the following 
members failed to answer to their names: Messrs. 
Avams of Kentucky, Apraw, Brown, Lanprum, 
Smiru of Virginia, and Stattwoxtn. 

Mr. PENNINGTON stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Apratn, was detained from the House by 
sickness. P 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE stated that his col- | 


league, Mr. Crarkx B. Cocnrane, had paired off 
with Mr. Sairn, of Virginia, on any ballot that 
might be taken to-day up to four o’clock. 

Mr. PHELPS moved that all further proceed- 
ines under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PRYOR. I believe, Mr. Clerk, it wasa 
saying of Edmund Burke’s, a consummate master 
in the science of political philosophy, that ** pub- 
lic calamity is a mighty leveler.’’ But even under 
the impression of that maxim, I do not think I 
would have ventured to thrust myself into the 
presence of this august body, conscious as I am 
of the eritical exigencies of the Republic, if | were 


|; am not to 


has especially recommended himself. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no apprehension of 
any kind. 

Mr. PRYOR. Undoubtedly the gentleman 
**hes no apprehension—nore whatever.’’ But I 

: deterred from a free and fearless dec- 
laration of my sentiments touching that gentle- 
man by anything he can say, much less by any- 
thing he dare do. [Commotion and hisses from 
the Republican benches. } 

Mr. NELSON. 
to answer? 

Mr. PRYOR. No, sir; letthe gentleman reply 
after I getthrough. J say I understand the gen- 
tleman to be a member of the so-called Amer- 
ican party, and to be at leasta titular Represent- 
ative of a southern conStituency. What is his 
position here? Why, if I were only to make 
extracts from the speech he has to-day delivered 
in this House, I might advert to his declaration 
that the Whig party had become *‘ contaminated 
by association with the South.’”’ 


flight in a northern direction. 


is based? 
the gentleman’s argument, I affirm, was to put 
the Representatives of the South who participate 
in this contest, in a 


issue to which I shall hold him. 
show that the position in which the Representa- 
tives of the South—I speak by way of distine- 
tion—which the Democracy have assumed in this 
discussion is a position in which they will be 
sustained, not only by their own constituency, 
but by fair-minded men of all parties and all 
sections in the country, and in which they will 
be sustained in the most triumphant manner by 
the irrevocable award of history. What is that 
position ? 

Allow me here to protest most emphatically 
that I am no disunionist. Allow me to protest 
that | am as warm an admirer of the Union, in 
the spirit of the Constitution, as the gentleman 
from Tennessee. Ido not yield even to him in 
the ardor of my attachment to the Confederacy; 
but Ido say that my patriotism is of a different 


_ character and different policy. Sir, by a sort of 


not impelled, indiscreetly perhaps, by a feeling of || 


—_ and indignation at the position assumed 


in the speech of the gentleman who preceded me. | 


And permit me to say here, now, that in any re- 


yerverse idolatry he worships our mountains and | 


iills, our valleys, our rivers, and lakes; he wor- 
ships, in other words, the visible senseless symbol. 
I worship the spirit of the Constitution; [applause 
in the galleries and on the Democratic benches;] 
but when that spirit has departed, when the divin- 
ity has been dethroned from the altar, I no longer 
pay my homage there. I did not, in his grand 
rhetorical climax of declamation, hear him say 
once, or intimate even, that he regarded the 
Constitution. He loved the Union very much; 
but I did not hear him at any time declare that 
he had any reverence for the Constitution. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, as I am a lover of the Union, 
but a lover of the Union only in the spirit of the 
Constitution, and would do perhaps as much, in 
my humble way, as any other gentleman, to sup- 
port and maintain the Union, resting and reposing 
upon the basis of the Constitution; yet, when the 
spirit of the Constitution has been exorcised and 


| outraged; when there is no longer in it that equity 


j If so, I think | 
he will soon be rid of the contagion by his rapid | 
W hat 1s the posi- | 
tion upon which the argument of the gentleman | 
The whole drift, tenor, and intent of | 


yosition in which they will | 
not be sustained by the country; and that is the | 


And L intend to | 
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_ and justice which our fathers intended to breathe 
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into it wherewith to animate the inert mass, then 
I am a disunionist. Yes, sir, this “glorious” 
Union, much as I revere it with all its venerable 
associations, I would sooner see rent and torn 
like the fabled body of Osiris beyond the possi- 
bility of repair or reorganization, than bow my 
neck to the brute will of a majority, unlimited 
and unregulated by the spirit of the Constitution. 
{Great applause on the Democratic benches and 
in the galleries .] 

So, Mr. Clerk, my patriotism is of a different 
character from that of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee; and not only is it of a different character, 
but it seeks to accomplish its ends by different 
expedients. Permit me to say, with an unreserved 
impulse, with a sometimes impetuous, I will not 
say ingenuous nature, I do not intend in any re- 
gard to impeach the patriotism of that gentleman; 


| but, nevertheless, [ will affirm that the language 


which he holds is, of all others, calculated to pre- 
cipitate this Confederacy upon the inevitable catas- 
trophe of disunion. When the gentleman gets up 
here in the face of our foes, declares that there is 


'no danger to the Union, and cries peace, peace, 


when there is no peace, I say that he is uncon- 

sciously, unwittingly perhaps, but, nevertheless, 

undeniably an enemy to the mtegrity of the Union 
I intend to indulge in no threats. I will not utter 


| any menace; in my conception it is impolitic, it 
| is unwise, it is undignified. 


I do not assume that 
any gentleman on that side of the floor is to be 


| directed in his course of public conduct by any 


| commensurate with words. 


| motive of apprehension for his aes safety, 
Will the gentleman allow me || 


or of danger to the security of the Republic. 
The Representatives of the South, themselves 
never being intimidated by threats, will not as- 
sume that other persons are to be controlled in 
their course by apprehension. No, sir; the occa- 
sion is too momentous. In truth, I rather agreed 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr 
oe yesterday, when, in a tone of irony, 
he taunted us with having, over and over again, in- 
dulged in menaces of disunion. So we have. We 
have threatened and resolved, and resolved and 
threatened, and backed out from our threats and 
recanted our resolutions, until, so help me God, 
I will never utter another threat or another reso- 
lution; but, as the stroke follows the lightning’s 
flash, so with me, acts shall be coincident and 
I will employ no 
threats, I will appeal only to reason; but, gentle- 
men, I do protest against this language of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee being received as a faith- 
ful exposition of popular sentiment in the South. 
Sir, how stands this matter? I repeat, for the 
purpose of being distinctly understood, that I will 


|| exhibit parliamentary courtesy, even though the 


remarks the gentleman has indulged were such as 


| to admit of a personal response. 


In the language which I am about to utter, I 


|| intend to give him all credit for patriotism and 


the conscientious discharge of his duty. Never- 


| theless, I do affirm here that that Representative 


| the Black Republican—the Brown 


upon this floor to-day has distinctly, unequivo- 
cally, emphatically, and absolutely, planted him- 
self in the ranks of the Black Republican Opposi- 
tion. [Applause onthe Democratic benches.] Sir, 
we have the outward external evidences and sig- 
nalsofthatfact. Isaw—my friends on this side saw 
conspicuo1.s:y—that the very gentleman who in- 
voked of some unknown deity, ‘‘ an anti-slavery 
Sible, an anti-slavery Constitution, and an anti- 
slavery God;’’ that that very gentleman sat near 
him and applauded him vociferously. He re- 
ceived the emphatic applause and approbation of 
epublican— 
Opposition, whatever be tl te ke age designa- 
tion. It was the fact, exireordinary as it ma 
seem—a fact appealing to our very senses. It 
was plainly seen that the gentleman’s speech was 
not made in favor of the mterests of the South, 
or of the Constitution; but, on the contrary, was 
promotive of the ends which these Republicans 
are now endeavoring to accomplish. 

Mr. Clerk, some gentlemen of the other side 
have endeavored to make light of this controversy 
Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. “They 
indulge in a sort of indecent merriment, when, in 
fact, they are applying the torch of conflagration 
to the sanctuary of the Union. They treat it as 
a trivial matter; as insignificant and inconsequen- 


tial. What is the struggle in which we are en- 
gaged? It is a momentous trial. It is even 


men 


